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APPENDIX B 



ON THE CONDITION OF INFANTS WHO DIE WITHOUT 
BAPTISM. 

Sicut Verhum quod erat in frlncipio apud Patreni vivificat animas ; ita 
Verhum caro factum vivificat corpora. 

(S. Augustine.) 

I. The question, "What will be in the next life 
the condition of Infants who die without Baptism?" 
must be distinguished from the other question, " What 
penalty is strictly, by the descendants of Adam, incur- 
red on account of original sin?" These two questions 
are so closely related, that it is no wonder they have 
often been confounded. But whoever considers them 
with attention will perceive that they differ from each 
other very materially; the first is a question oi fact, 
whereas the second is a question of right. For, sup- 
pose that we know for certain " what kind of penalty 
SHOULD BY RIGHT be inflicted on the children of 
Adam in consequence of original sin contracted by 
generation," would it necessarily follow that they in 
fact suffered it ? Not unless besides proving that it 
had been deserved, it were also proved that such 
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penalty had been neither abolished nor mitigated in its 
rigour by the mercy of God, on Whose will both the 
penalty and its infliction depend. From what follows, 
the importance of this distinction will be better under- 
stood. 

I propose, in this Appendix, to treat first of the 
question of right, viz., " What is the penalty due to 
original sin as transmitted to the descendants of our first 
parents ? " and then to pass on to the question of fact, 
viz., " What is the state or condition of those Infants 
7uho depart this life zvithout Baptismal Regeneration ? " 



ARTICLE I. 

THE NATURE OF THE PENALTY DUE TO ORIGINAL 
SIN MUST, IN THE FIRST PLACE, BE GATHERED FROM 
THE WORDS OF THE DIVINE LEGISLATOR. 

FOR THE WAGES OF SIN IS DEATH. (l) 

2. The proper way to ascertain the nature of the 
penalty due to a crime, is, I think, first, to consult the 
law bearing on it, and then to see how the law is 
applied by the judge. 

Now, the law by which God commanded our first 
parents to refi-ain from eating the forbidden fruit, con- 
tains the penalty of death : " In what day soever thou 
shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death." (2) There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that DEATH is the penalty 
of original sin. 

3. But that law does not state whether the penalty 
of death was to be inflicted on the delinquent im- 
mediately on his transgressing, or whether he might 
still be suffered to live for a while on this earth. 

Certain it is that Adam forfeited all right to live 
for a single instant after the sin by which he had 
rendered himself deserving of death. Nevertheless, 
the benignity of the Supreme Judge — undoubtedly in 
consideration of the merits of the future Redeemer — 
delayed the execution of the capital sentence on the 
culprit. The law had laid it down, that in what day 

(I) "STIPENDIA ENIM PECCATI MORS." (Rom. vi. 23.) 
(2) Gen. ii. 17. 
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soever he should eat of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, he should die ; but the sentence of the 
Judge took a milder tone; "Because thou hast 
hearkened to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of 
the tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldst 
not eat, cursed is the earth in thy work : with labour 
and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy 
life. Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee, 
and thou shalt eat the herbs of the earth. In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till thou return 
to the earth, out of which thou wast taken ; for dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return." (i) 

4. This sentence declares the miseries of life to be 
the penalty of original sin, and so many steps by 
which man was gradually to pass on till he should 
succumb in the end to death itself, the last and the 

(i) Gen. iii. 17-19. — By interpreting the law in accordance with the 
application which was made of it, the phrase thou shalt die the death may 
be understood to mean " thou shalt become mortal," or, " thou shalt 
become subject to death." Such, indeed, is the interpretation of several 
commentators. Hence we may hold without any impropriety that the 
penalty began to be inflicted immediately after the sin, by the corruption 
which entered into the hum.an body, and which, acting like a slow poison, 
was to end in dissolution. For, as St. Gregory the Great says, "temporal 
life, compared to life eternal, ought to be called death rather than life. 
For, what else is that process of physical deterioration, which corniption 
daily engenders in us, but a kind of slow death.'" ^^ Temporalis vita 
ceternce vitts comparata, mors est pctius diceiida, quam vita. Ipse enim 
quotidianus defectus corruptiofiis quid est aliud, quam qucedam- prolixitas 
mortis?^* [Evang, Homil. x.\xvii.) A similar sentiment was expressed by 
Pope in the following lines : — 

"As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath. 

Receives the lurking principle of death, 

The young disease, which must subdue at length 

Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength." 

(Essay on Man Epistle ii., 133-136.) 
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complement of them all. The miseries of life, then, 
which precede man's death were, by the clemency of 
the Supreme Judge, substituted for the instant death 
which sinful man had by right of justice incurred. 
Rather than penalties, therefore, they may be said 
to be a mitigation of penalty ; since life, however 
wretched, is always preferable to death ; for death, 
being man's destruction, is of all evils that to which 
he feels the greatest repugnance. This alleviation 
must be set down as the first benefit conferred by 
Christ on mankind : for, as I have just remarked, it 
was out of regard to Him that such a mitigation was 
granted. 

5. Now, man having been doomed to a life of dis- 
comfort, and eventually to death, God deprived him of 
the fruit of that tree of life which stood in the terrestial 
paradise, and which possessed the virtue of preserving 
him from natural decay. God, therefore, cast out the 
convict : " Behold," He said, " Adam is become as one 
of us, knowing good and evil ; now, therefore, lest per- 
haps he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever. And the Lord God 
sent him out of the paradise of pleasure to till the 
earth from which he was taken. And He cast out 
Adam ; and placed before the paradise of pleasure 
Cherubims, and a flaming sword, turning every way, 
to keep the way of the tree of life." (i) Thus Adam's 
expulsion from the terrestial paradise was a necessary 
sequence of the penalty of death already pronounced 
and inflicted on him by the sentence of his Judge. 

To sum up : The penalty strictly due to original sin 
is death. St. Paul declares as much by saying: "The 

(I) Gen. iii. 22-24. 
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wages of sin is death." (i) The other two penalties 
mentioned in the sacred volume, namely, ist, the 
miseries of life, and 2nd, exclusion from the earthly- 
paradise, are but the consequence and execution of 
the death penalty. They determine the mode in 
which the sinner is conducted to capital punishment. 

(i) Rom. vi. 23. 



ARTICLE II. 

ON THE METHOD ADOPTED IN THIS DISCUSSION. 

7. So far there seems to be no room for controversy. 
But we do not yet find any express and clear mention 
either of the penalties due to Adam's sin in the life to 
come, or of the transmission of original sin and its 
penalties to his descendants. It is on these points 
that the opinions of theologians begin to diverge. I 
state my own opinion, without disparaging that of 
others, and, in doing so I intend to use for the most 
part that kind of argumentation which is technically 
called theological argumentation. (Ratio Theologica.) 
Perhaps a definition, or description, of this will best 
serve to convey an idea of the method which I have 
thought it well to adopt in this little treatise. 

8. To proceed by way of theological argumentation 
means to make use of that kind of reasoning which 
starts from truths theologically certain — such as 
dogmas defined by the Church, the unquestionable 
authority of texts of Scripture, the testimony of the 
fathers and doctors, and of the other monuments of 
ecclesiastical tradition, which indicate the mind of the 
Church. Theological argumentation starts with these 
venerable and authentic documents, and faithfully 
adheres to them ; but it does not stop there, it aims 
at their logical connexion and the discovery of those 
harmonies and links of union which bring into accord 
all their legitimate deductions. Thus in the end many 
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truths blend into one coherent system, where each 
receives light from, and is in perfect harmony with, 
the rest. 

9. In regard to points on which the Church has not 
as yet spoken one way or the other, points left open to 
free theological discussion, it is clear that theological 
argumentation must be of the highest service. This 
we may also gather from the fact of its having been 
constantly employed by all the fathers and all the 
schools. In truth, what makes one opinion prefer- 
able to another, but that it serves better to harmonize 
the various truths of faith and the testimonies of tra- 
dition ? For this reason I have recourse to this same, 
mode of reasoning on the controverted point now 
before us, viz., the condition of those infants who die 
without baptism. And if in doing so I should, by 
divine favour, be happy enough to light upon such a 
view as gives more perfect unity to Christian and 
Catholic truths, and at the same time assigns their 
fitting and natural place to the several utterances of 
the leading Doctors and Teachers ; if I find a view 
which reconciles and removes apparent contradic- 
tions, and also edifies and consoles the devout minds 
of the faithful ; such a view I shall embrace, at least 
till some one more enlightened than I am, points out 
a better one. 



ARTICLE III. 

PRINCIPLE BY WHICH TO DETERiHNE THE PENALTIES 
DUE TO ORIGINAL SIN AS TRANSMITTED TO THE 
DESCENDANTS OF ADAM. 

lo. In the first place, I take for granted the dogma 
of the transfusion of original sin amongst the descen- 
dants of our first parents. This is not the place to prove 
it. I will only observe, that the command given by God 
to the first man, and the sentence pronounced against 
him, embraced the whole human species which existed, 
first in him alone, and then in him and his wife, (i) and 
from both of them it was afterwards to reproduce 
itself in countless human individuals. Now, since 
nothing was said of future individuals of the species 
in all that passed between God and Adam, in regard 
to sin and its penalties, it is obvious that no positive 
command was given to the descendants ; indeed, it 
could not be given, for they did not exist. Conse- 
quently, whatever moral and physical evil they 
inherited from their first parent, was not allotted 
to them by a positive sentence as though they had 
themselves been guilty of a crime. No, they fell 
under moral and penal evil as a natural and neces- 
sary sequel to the degraded condition of their father 
by the action of a physical law, according to which 
the parent could not transmit to his offspring any 

(i) When the command to abstain frcm the forbidden fruit was given 
by God, Eve was not yet made. — See Gen. ii. Ii;-l8. 
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other nature than the one he had injured, both in its 
moral and in its physical constitution, (i) I have 
already shown in another place how moral evil may 
be transmitted to us by generation, quite apart from 
our own free-will ; I have also shown that actual 
liberty is not essential to the human will ; that this 
will may be considered in a merely physical aspect, 
and that, physically, it is subject to certain natural 
laws which are not those of liberty; consequently, 
that it can by the mere fact of generation receive 
an unavoidable bent to evil. Now, this evil bent of 
the will which all receive by generation is, by the 
Holy Scriptures and by the Church, called, and most 
appropriately called, sin. [2] This is the cause of 
original sin in the descendants of Adam. 

II. From this observation we can, it seems to me, 
establish a principle that will guide us in determining 
the nature of the penalties of original sin entailed on 
Adam's descendants without any admixture of pre- 
judice or fancy. For if, as I believe, my observation is 
true, the principle founded on it must also be true, and 
so must the consequences logically deduced from that 
principle. Now, the principle of which I speak is this : 
"On the descendants of Adam after the fall, there 
must have been entailed as much moral and penal evil 
as the laws of human generation necessarily involve, 
neither more nor less." 

{ I ) Per virtutem activam seminis traducitur peccatum originale in frolem 
SIMUL CUM NATURA HUMANA (St. Thomas, S. la. Use., q. Ixxxiii., 
art. I). 

(2) Treatises en Moral Suhjecls, (" Opuscoli Morali,") forming part of the 
XVth volume of the collection of my works, published in Milan by Boniardi 
Pogliani. 
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12. All that now remains, therefore, is to deter- 
mine what that measure of moral and penal evil is, 
which, according to the laws of human generation, 
the children must necessarily have inherited from their 
sinful parent. Let us see how we can arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the question. 

13. The measure of moral and penal evil in ques- 
tion cannot certainly be deduced from the personal 
state of Adam ; for, what operates in human generation 
\s not the personal principle, i.e., the supreme will of 
man, but his nature only acting according to the fixed 
laws to which it is subject. 

This measure must be deduced, then, from the 
nature of Adam's procreative faculty, that is to say, 
from the condition to which his human nature was 
reduced by sin. His human nature first of all was 
undoubtedly lowered in dignity by the commission 
of that sin, it was degraded from its original grandeur. 
The earthly element from which man was taken began 
to predominate over the spiritual, even to the extent of 
asserting its independence of the spirit that quickened 
.it, and of returning to its former inert, inorganic and 
senseless state. The losses thus sustained by human 
nature in the two first individuals of the species, may 
be summarised under the two following heads : — 

I St. Human nature was deprived of all the gifts 
which the Creator had graciously bestowed upon it in 
the supernatural order; 

2nd. It became subject to that interior disorder 
which a sinful will necessarily introduced into a per- 
fect human being, such as the first man was before 
the fall. For, in Adam all the faculties were originally 
nicely systematized and balanced, knit together and 
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subordinated to one another in a most wonderful and 
harmonious gradation, and all dependent upon that 
which was supreme, viz., the personal free will. When 
this, therefore, was perverted, disorder and confusion 
necessarily spread itself through all the rest, even to 
the very lowest. 

14. Adam's posterity have received this same 
nature stripped of its supernatural gifs and disordered 
in all its powers from the highest to the lowest ; from 
the will, the only seat of sin, (i) to the animal nature, 
which is the seat only of the sin's penalty. This sad 
heritage can be laid to the charge of no other than 
their father Adam, and is perpetuated by the unchang- 
ing laws of human nature which God could not change 
except by miracle. " Man's will," says St. Augustine, 
"transmitted hereditary vice to his posterity." (2) 

On God's part, therefore, there was no injustice, for 
He certainly was under no obligation to work miracles 
and reverse the order of human nature in favour of a 
sinner ; although afterwards, out of a purely gratuitous 
and infinite mercy, He found a way of repairing the 
evils of fallen humanity in another manner, I mean 
by the work of Redemption. 

(i) St. Thomas says : "Although original sin is transmitted to the soul 
through the flesh, nevertheless it has not the nature of deliberate wilful 
sin (culpa) except in so far as it reaches to the soul." — Quamvis pecca- 
turn originale per carnetn derivetui- ad animam^ non tamen habei rationem 
culpa: nisi secundum quod PEUTINGIT ad animam. — {Oe Maio, q.v. art. 
2, ad. 7.) — Again: "The privation of order in the appetite of the will 
is the formal and completing part of original sin." — Defectus ordinis in 
APPETITU \o\,\s^Tk-n?,estform.aleet completivum originalis peccati. — In 
ii. Sent, Dist. xxx., q. I. 

(2) Voluntas hominis ha;i-editariu7n vitium ti-ansmisit i?7 posteros. (Epist. 
cxciv. , n. 30.) 
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This is, not, however, the place to speak of so great 
a pledge of God's goodness to undeserving man. Our 
attention must for the present be confined to original 
sin and its penalties. I shall revert later on to the 
effects of Redemption — those special benefits, I mean, 
which concern alike all human beings, — this will be 
when we come to determine no longer the penalty 
strictly due to original sin, but the penalty as it is 
actually incurred by Infants that die without Baptism ; 
which is the second of the two questions of which I 
have undertaken to treat. 

15. I must here, however, observe, that even while 
we prescind from the august work of Redemption, we 
must not by any means overlook the benign care of 
Divine Providence for the descendants of sinful man. 
God's essential goodness disposes all things mercifully 
even in the case of sinners. The very penalties in- 
flicted by Him on sin He tempers with mildness, 
and He shows comxpassion towards the perishing 
and even towards the lost. Full account must always 
be taken of this Divine Providence, inseparable from 
God's essential goodness, where we wish to determine 
the penalties entailed by original sin on its inheritors. 
For if, on the one hand, this sin with its penalties 
passes on from parent to offspring in the course of 
natural law which God does not alter ; God Himself, 
on the other, regulates the action of these laws, makes 
them subservient ministers of His governing Will, 
and so causes the workings of nature (as I have 
explained in the course of this work), to issue in the 
greatest good to all creation, and in the least evil even 
to those who repel what is good. 

It follows that whilst all the evil to which the 
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descendants of Adam are subject, is attributable to 
the course of natural law, all the mitigations of that 
evil, and all the comforts and enjoyments of this life, 
must be ascribed purely and simply to the loving 
mercy of the Creator. By His most wise and merci- 
ful Providence, God lightens the burden and sweetens 
the bitterness of the penalties deserved by sin as far 
as is consistent with the law of nature, and compa- 
tible with His eternal designs of still more abundant 
mercies hereafter. 

1 6. If, then, we would reduce to still more precise 
terms the principle by which we may determine the 
penalties that ought, by right, to fall on Adam's pos- 
terity, the first penalty always being the state of sin 
itself, we arrive at the following formula : " The 
children of Adam inherit human nature such as it 
is after its fall from the supernatural to the natural 
order ; and in the natural order itself, they inherit it 
in the state to which it has been reduced by trans- 
gression. This state is one in which they are no 
longer cared for and protected in that special manner 
in which God cares for and protects those who maintain 
the state of justice and sanctifying grace; but are left 
to that general Providence which presides over the 
government of nature." 



ARTICLE IV. 

ELUCIDATION OF THE PRINCIPLE. 

17. The principle I have just formulated expresses 
two things, viz. : — ist. The first kind of penalty due 
to the sin of Adam, and a penalty transmissible to 
his descendants, consists in the loss of the supernatural 
order, the natural order only remaining. This loss, as 
St. Thomas observes, renders the natural order penal 
if we compare it with that lofty condition in which 
man was first constituted in the enjoyment of gratui- 
tous endowments far surpassing what belonged to the 
order of nature : — " For subsequent deprivation of a 
gift that has been gratuitously bestowed is punish- 
ment." (i) 

2nd. The second kind of penalty due to original 
sin is the blight of man's whole nature which passes 
from father to son, not such as it issued from the 
Creator's hands, but perverted as it has become by 
man's sin. This disorder is a penalty in respect of 
the natural and perfect order of human nature. For, 
although the harmonious adjustment of man's natural 
faculties, the proper subordination of the lower to the 
higher, is not of the essence of human nature, for it is 
not of the essence of any finite being to be well ordered 
in itself, yet it belongs to the perfection of that nature, 

(l) Quia etiam ex privatione ejus quod gratis alicui conceditur, fost- 
quam concessum est, puniri dicitur aliquis. (In II. Sent. Dist. XXX. q. i., 
art. I.) 

III. C 
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of which perfection is an accident, and it belongs 
therefore ^Iso to the supreme excellence of the Divine 
Artificer, Who makes nothing defective. Hence St. 
Thomas says, that the proper subordination of man's 
natural powers, though not due to the several powers 
considered one by one, is nevertheless due to the 
whole man, who is the result of their combination. 
"Whenever several things combine to constitute a 
being, each of them may have a property naturally 
belonging to it, either in virtue of its own particular 
nature, or in virtue of the nature of the compound 
resulting from the union, as we see, for instance, in the 
case of the several elements that enter into the com- 
position of a body. In accordance with this principle, 
therefore, I say that the faculty of desire (considered 
simply as such) has naturally the property of tending 
to what is pleasurable to sense, but if it be considered 
as the human concupiscihle faculty, it has, moreover, the 
property of tending to its object according to the dictates 
of reason. Consequently, if it should seek after its 
object in a lawless way, it would not then act in a 
manner natural to it in so far as it is human, but 
rather in a manner contrary to its nature in this 
respect." (i) This proves to evidence that the present 

(I) Quandocumque MULTA conveniunt ad constitutions m alicujus, alicui 
eoruni potest aliquid secundum se con-venire naturaliter, secundum naturam 
propriam, et aliquid convenire sibi SECUNDUM NATURAM TOTIUS, sicut 
patet de dementis in mixtionem corporis venientibus. Secundum hoc ergo 
dico quod vis concupiscibilis naturale habet hoc, ut in delectdbile secundum 
sensum tendat : sed secundum quod est vis concupiscibilis humana, 
habet ulterius ut tendat in siium objectum secundum regimen rationis : 
et idea quod in suum objectum tendat irrefrenate, hoc non est naturale 
sibi in quantum est humana : sed magis contra naturam ejus in 
quantum hujusmodi. (In II. Sent. Dist. xxx., q. i., art. i., ad. 4. 
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disorder of man's powers is a penalty which degrades 
him below his proper natural perfection. Whilst 
therefore the Philosophers of the Rationalistic School 
are profuse in their praises of human nature, and 
maintain that man, sinful as he is, can find his bliss 
in himself, we shall not hesitate to apply to man, 
stained by original sin, the saying of St. Augustine, 
" Every disordered mind is its own punishment " — est 
pcena sili quivis inordinatus animus. 



ARTICLE V. 

THE PENALTY OF ORIGINAL SIN IS SUBSTANTIALLY 
THE SAME FOR ALL MEN, BUT ACCIDENTALLY IT 
VARIES. 

1 8. A first consequence which flows from the 
principle above laid down is, that the penalty of 
original sin is substantially one and the same for all 
men. Reduced to a concise formula, this truth may 
be thus expressed : — " Man is punished by being 
simply abandoned to himself with what is his own, 
though not excluded from sharing the benefits of 
God's universal Providence over all creation." 

19. Nevertheless this penalty may vary acciden- 
tally in individuals. For, nature, in itself good, is 
accidentally subject to a greater or lesser variety of 
evils according to the manifold conditions and cir- 
cumstances ordained originally by Divine Providence 
for the working out of its lofty designs, which far 
exceed all thought of man, and ultimately result in 
the Divine Glory and the formation of the kingdom 
of God's elect. 

Hence it comes to pass that men that have not been 
regenerated from their fallen state ( i ) are all equally 

(l) I purposely use the words 'not regenerated from their fallen 
state,' because with regard to the regenerate, ist, God has a special care of 
all individually as His children, warding off from them certain temporal 
calamities, and blessing them with the necessaries of life ; "all these things 
shall be added unto you" (Matt, vi.33) ; 2ndly, if He permits them to be 
afflicted with temporal misfortunes. He likewise relieves them with particu- 
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subject to the forces, laws, and accidental workings 
of nature ; and all the trouble and suffering such a 
state of things may bring with it, is no more than 
they deserve. But their exemption from many of these 
trials they ought to attribute solely to the kindness 
of that Providence which governs and loves creatures 
even after their fall, for the Wise Man says, " Thou 
lovest all things that are, and hatest none of the 
things which Thou hast made." ( i ) Out of His supreme 
goodness, God protects them from as many evils as 
He may do compatibly with the great object of per- 
fecting the Saints, and of gathering together the 
Elect into the mighty kingdom foreknown from all 
eternity, to which kingdom all are called. 

If, then, temporal evils are unequally allotted, this 
comes about through the laws of nature, which may 
not be altered, this change being forbidden, on the 
one hand by the limitation inseparable from nature, 
and on the other hand, by the wisdom and good- 
ness OF God, Who never loses sight of the ultimate 
end of creation. In this unequal partition no injustice 
can be found, but rather a token of supreme benignity, 
for the burden of men's just woes is not thereby 
increased, but lessened, every one, as was above 
explained, being liable, through his sinful condition, 

lar consolations : "I am with him in tribulation " (Ps. xc. 15); 3rdly, and 
permits those trials simply with a view to their greater purification and 
sanctification, "to them that love God all things work together unto good" 
(Rom. viii. 28) ; 4thly, He makes them abundant compensation in this 
world and in the world to come : " The sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in 
us" {Jbid. 18); he shall in this life "receive a hundredfold, and shall 
possess life everlasting." (Matth. xix. 29.) 

(I) "Wisd. xi. 25. 
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to experience all that suiFering which malefic agencies 
or the combination and collision of natural forces 
might inflict upon him. 

20. When, therefore, theologians assert that no 
fain of sense is due to original sin, their meaning is, 
that that sin brings with it no pain of sense positively 
inflicted by Divine Justice ; the only penalty it incurs 
being the privation of grace, and consequently 
of that providence which presides over the order of 
grace, and finally the privation of the beatific vision. 
But this assertion of theirs must not be understood 
of those penalties which are the natural consequences 
of the state in which man finds himself, in which, 
namely, nature is warped and disordered by reason of 
the sin that has entered into the world. Hence, too, 
St. Thomas, while denying that original sin calls for 
any pain of sense in the world to come, fully admits 
that the hardships and sufferings of the present life 
are its due : — " We must admit that the pain of sense 
is not due to original sin in the retribution to come ; 
nevertheless, the sensible penalties which we endure 
in this life, such as hunger, thirst, death, and the like, 
are the effects of original sin. And therefore Christ, 
that He might make full satisfaction for original sin, 
voluntarily submitted to sensible pain, to the end 
that He might in Himself destroy death and other 
evils of the kind." (i) St. Augustine, likewise, firom 
the fact of infants having to suffer in the present life 

(l) Dicendum, quod peccato originali infutura retributione non debetur 
pt^na sensus ; pcenalitates iamen, quas sensihiliter in hoc vita patimur^ 
sicut famem, sitim, mortem et alia hujusmodi, ex peccato originali procC' 
dunt. Et idea Christus, ut plene pro peccato originali satisfaceret, sensi- 
biletn dolorem pati voluit, ut mortem et alia hujusmodi in seipso consufneret, 
— S. p. iii., q. I., art 4. 
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infers that these miseries are attributable to the sin 
they bear with them by nature, since otherwise one 
could not defend God's justice, or at least His good- 
ness and perfection : — "No one, therefore, who denies 
original sin, can proclaim God to be just in permitting 
so many and so great sufferings of infants." ( i ) 

It has been asserted above that the Divine Provi- 
dence, which controls the actions of natural forces and 
all the varied series of events, mitigates the sufferings 
of man's life on earth, permitting that while some men 
have much to endure, others are spared to a consider- 
able extent. Such an assertion does not do away 
with, nay rather, involves and supposes, many wise 
reasons, according to which God's holiness directs 
events, or, to speak more correctly, directed them from 
the beginning of the world, when He created and 
ordained all beings foreknown even from that moment 
with all their varying developments (Theod. 293-298). 

One reason to be taken into account is, that men 
commit actual sins thereby increasing the debt with 
Eternal Justice they have already contracted by nature. 
This thought is frequently developed by St. Augustine, 
and is thus repeated and expressed by the eloquent 
Bishop of Meaux : — " Un principe de St. Augustin 
portera notre vue^ plus loin, et nous fera dire, qu'i 
remonter a la source, ce ne sont point precis6ment les 
p6ch6s des p^res imm^diats qui font souffrir les enfants 
jusqu'i la troisifeme et quatri^me g6n6ration. Selon la 
doctrine de Moise, ces justices particuli^res, que Dieu 
exerce sur eux pour les p^ch^s de leurs p^res, sont fon- 
dles sur celles qu'il exerce en general sur toutle genre 

(l) Nemo igitur potest in tot tantisque pcenis parvulorum pradicare 
Deum justum negans originate peccatum. — Op. Imperf. v. Ixiv. 
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humain, comme coupable en Adam, et dfes \k digne de 
mort. C'est par Yk que tous les hommes etant originaire- 
ment p^cheurs, sont aussi condamnes k mort pour ce 
pech6, qui est devenu celue de toute la nature. La mort 
qui vient ensuite aux particuliers, diversifiee en tant de 
maniferes, plus tot aux uns, plus tard aux autres, k 
I'occasion de leurs propres p^ches ou des p6cli6s de 
leurs derniers pferes, dont ils sont les imitateurs, est 
toujours juste h. cause du p6ch6 du premier pfere, en 
qui ayant tous p6ch6, tous aussi devaient mourir." (ij 

(I) Bossuet, Defense de la Tradition et des Saints Pires, Livre viii., ch. 
14. 



ARTICLE VI. 
CONTINUATION. 

21. We must, therefore, distinguish between the 
penalty which is one and the same for all, and the 
accidental varieties of that penalty. The former con- 
sists : I St, in the privation of Divine grace and of the 
order of things corresponding thereto ; 2ndly, in man's 
being liable to become the sport of disordered nature, 
saving in so far as Providence, in the government of 
the universe, may alleviate those misfortunes. 

22. Let us analyse this last penalty. 

The disorder, or blight of nature, brought about by 
original sin, may be chiefly reduced to the following 
heads : 

I St. Disorder in the very apex of the will, or, in 
other words, an attitude of rebellion against the moral 
order. This is what constitutes the formal element of 
original sin. (i) 

2nd. Concupiscence, or the fames peccati corres- 
ponding to what of inordinate still remains even after 
the renewal of the supreme part of the will ; (2) 

( 1 ) The will is not merely deprived of its supernatural strength, but it is 
furthermore disordered in its natural powers, so that it fails in its subjection 
to God not only as known supematurally, but also as known naturally. It 
is the express teaching of St. Thomas that in this first disorder is to be 
found the origin of aU the rest of the disorder of human nature. These are 
his precise words : — BONUM natuils: (peccato) corrumpituk, in quantum. 
NATURA HOMINIS DEORDINATUR, VOLU^'TATE HOMINIS DeO NON SDB- 
JECTA. Hoc enim. ordine sublato consequens est ut TOTA natura hominis 
peccantis inordinata remaneat. — S. la Ilae., q. cix., art. 7. 

(2) St. Thomas once more expresses himself: — Tertium detrimentum 
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3rd. Evils arising from the physical constitution 
both of one's own and other bodies (the miseries of 
life, and death) ; 

4th. Evils arising from the wickedness of the devil, 
who is at liberty to assail man unshielded by the 
special protection of God. 

23. Now, the first of these four evils, inasmuch as 
it constitutes the formal element of sin, is equally 
present in all the sons of Adam. 

The second is variable, the fames peccali not being 
equally strong in all men. 

The third likewise varies, since men, though all, in 
consequence of original sin, equally liable to be sub- 
jected to every possible evil, yet are, as a matter of 
fact, afflicted in very different degrees. 

In like manner it seems probable that, although all 
men are, in consequence of original sin, equally under 
the dominion of Satan, yet, as a matter of fact, he is 
not allowed to attack all men with equal violence. 

(quod homo ex peccato sustinetj est qucedam debilitatio naturaiis boni, 
secundum quod hom>o peccando redditur pronior ad peccandutn, et tardior 
ad bene agendum. — Contra Gentes, Lib. iv., c. Ixxii. 



ARTICLE VII. 

ST. AUGUSTINE'S DESCRIPTION OF THE PENALTIES DUE 
TO ORIGINAL SIN AS INTERPRETED BY PfeRE 
DlfeSIRANT. 

24. In order to form a clearer notion of the penalty 
due to original sin, we must set aside all that is attribut- 
able to God and Christ's mercy, and fix our gaze on 
human nature alone, such as it would have been after 
incurring the infection of sin, had God simply aban- 
doned it to itself, and withheld from it His supernatural 
Providence without inflicting any other punishment. 
St. Augustine often considered it in this light, par- 
ticularly in his little work called the Enchiridion. 
These are the Holy Father's own words : " (Our first 
parent) after his sin, being made an exile, his own 
race also, which by sinning he had corrupted in 
himself as in its root, he bound by the punishment 
of death and condemnation : so that whatever pro- 
geny should be born of him and of his wife, through 
whom he had sinned, condemned together with him, 
through carnal lust, wherein was repaid a pun- 
ishment similar to the disobedience, should draw along 

with it original sin, WHEREBY IT SHOULD BE DRAWN 
through VARIOUS ERRORS AND PAINS, to that last 
NEVER-ENDING PUNISHMENT with the APOSTATE 
ANGELS, its corrupters, masters and partners." (i) 

(I) Oxford Translation. (" Seventeen Short Treatises of St Augustine.") — 
Hinc post peccatum exul effectus, stirpem quo- que suam, quam peccando 
in se tanquam in radice vitiaverat, pcena mortis et damnationis 
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A little further on he adds : 

" This therefore was the case : the mass of the whole 
human race under condemnation WAS LYING IN EVILS, 
or even was rolling on and going headlong from evils 
to evils ; and joined to the side of those angels who 
HAD SINNED, was paying the deserved penalty of im- 
pious apostacy. Forasmuch as it pertaineth to the 
JUST ANGER OF GOD, whatsoever the wicked willingly 
commit through blind and unsubdued lust, and what- 
soever they unwillingly suffer by manifest and secret 
punishments : THE GOODNESS OF THE Creator 
CEASING NOT to minister even to evil angels life 
and vital powers, which ministration being with- 
drawn, they would straightway perish ; and as for 
men, although they be born from a corrupted and 
condemned stock, ceasing not to give form and life to 
their seeds, to dispose their members through periods 
of time and distances of place to quicken their senses, 
to bestow on them nutriment." (i) 

OBSTRINXIT, ut quidquid prolis ex illo et simul damnata per quam 
feccaverat conjuge, PER carnalhm concupiscentiam, in qua inobedientia 
j>cena sifnilis retrihuta est, nasceretur, traheret originale peccatum, QUO 
TRAHERETUR PER ERRORES DOLORESQUE DIVERSOS ad Mud extremum 
CUM DESERTORIBUS ANGELIS vitiatoribus et possessoribus et consortibus 
sm's SINE FINE SUPPLICIUM. — C. xxvi. 

(I) Ita ergo se res hdbebat : jacebat in malis, vel etiam volvebatur, 
et de malis in mala pmcipitabatur totius humani generis massa damnata, 
et adjuncta parti eorum qui peccaverant angelorum, luehat impiic 
desertionis dignissimas pcenas. Ad IRAM quippe Dei pertinet justam, 
quidquid cceca et indom^ita concupiscentia faciunt Ubenter malt, et quidquid 
■manifestis opertisque pcenis, patiuntur inviti : non SANE creatoris 
desistente bonitate, et malis angelis subministrare vitam, vivacemque 
potentiam, ques subministratio si auferatur, interibunt : et kominum, 
quamvis de propagine vitiata damnataque nascentium, formare semina et 
animare, ordinare membra, per tem,porum, (States, per locorum. spatia 
vegetare sensus, alimenta donare. — Ibid. c. xxvii. 
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25. With regard to this passage, P^re Desirant 
observes that this state of condemnation, which would 
have been the consequence naturally flowing from 
original sin, did not become a reality in the way 
described by the Holy Father, because human nature 
was not altogether abandoned to itself, but through 
the sheer mercy of God, still upheld by the gratuitous 
promise and the eifectual coming of the Redeemer. 
Hence St. Augustine himself, immediately after the 
words just quoted, turns his thoughts to the merciful 
restoration of mankind, and writes : " For He judged 
it better to work good out of things evil, than to allow 
no things evil to exist. And truly, had He willed that 
there should be no renewing (reformation) at all of 
man for the better, even as there is none of impious 
angels, would it not be deservedly done, that the nature 
which deserted God, which, using evilly its own power, 
trampled upon and transgressed the covenant of its 
Creator, which it might most easily have kept, which 
corrupted in itself the image of its Creator, frowardly 
turning away from His light, which evilly broke oif, 
by its free-will, its salutary subjection to His laws, 
should be all of it eternally deserted ly Him, and suffer 
everlasting punishment, according to its desert ?"(i) 
And he adds these words : — " Certainly He would 

(i) Melius enim judicavit de malis bene facere, quam mala nulla esse 
permittere. Et si quidem in melius hominum reformationem nullam 
prorsus esse voluisset, sicut impiorum nulla est angelorum ; nonne MERITO 
FIERET UT NATURA QUvE Deum deseruit, qua prcBceptum sui Creatoris, 
quod custodire facillime posset, sua male utens potestate calcavit atque 
transgressa est, qua in se sui Conditoris imaginem, ah ejus lujnine conta- 
maciter aversa violavit, qua salubrem senntutem db ejus legibus male libera 
dbrupit arbitrio, universa in atemum desereretur ab eo, et pro suo 
merito pcenam penderet sempitemam ? — c. xxvii. 
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thus act, were He only just, and not merciful also, 
and showed not much more clearly His own free mercy 
rather in setting free the unworthy." (i) He thus 
concludes : — " It therefore pleased God, the Creator 
and Governor of the universe, that since the other 
rational creature which was in man, had perished en- 
tire through sins and punishments, both original and 
actual, out of renewal of a part of it should be supplied 
whatever loss that fall of the devil had brought on the 
fellowship of the Angels. Thus Jerusalem which is 
above, our Mother, the City of God, shall suffer no 
robbery of the multitude of her sons, or, it may be, 
shall reign with a yet fuller abundance." (2) 

26. Then Pere D6sirant makes a subtle distinction 
between Renewal (reformatio), and Restoration (repara- 
tio). He says : — "Renewal he (St. Augustine) extends 
to each individual; restoration he restricts to some men. 
Renewal appertains to the whole condemned mass, and 
implies the obligation and the power all have of turning 
back from evil. Restoration bestows on certain ones 
the very act of turning back. Renewal puts every one 
in the way ; complete restoration sets down a portion 
of mankind at the end of the way, in their fatherland. 
Renewal leaves to every one some natural gifts 

(i) Plane ita faceret, si tantum JUSTUS, non etiam. misericors esset, 
suamgue indebttam tnisericordiam, multo evidentius in indignorum potius 
LIBERATIONE MONSTRARET. — Tbid. 

(2) Placuit itaque universitatis Creatori atque 2foderatori Deo, ut , . . . 
alia . . creatura rationalise quce in hoTninibus erat, guonia?n peccatis 

atque suppliciis et originalibus et propriis tota perierat, ex ejus parte 
SEPARATA, quod angelic£E societati ruina ilia diaholica minuerat, suppleret. 
Ita superna Jerusalevi mater nostra, civitas Dei, nulla civium suorum 
nunierositate fraudabitur, aut uberiore etiam copia fortasse regnabit. — 
Ench. L. xxix. 
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gratuitously bestowed by the Creator : and, by adding 
the aid of our Saviour, offers the opportunity of 
returning to God by means of the observance of the 
commandments, presenting at once the law and the 
succour whereby to keep it. St. Augustine, therefore, 
does not describe the condemnation of the whole 
mass, as though it really were and continued to be 
such ; but he tells us what it would have been and 
would have continued to be, had not the Lamb Who 
was slain from the beginning of the world been 
forthwith applied to it as a remedy. Every word 
deserves to be weighed. St. Augustine does not 
assert that God inflicted on Adam and his posterity 
all the punishments alluded to; but that Adam 
rendered himself and them liable to those punish- 
ments. He used that expression, ' man lay prostrate 
in the midst of evils,' to wit, liable to all manner of 
evils. ' The penalty he was condemned to pay was 
most just,' namely, in the system of justice referred to. 
But for this has been substituted the dispensation of 
mercy tempered with a just moderation. In the former 
condition of things man deserved to be cast out with 
the evil angels, bound hands and feet, even to the 
necessity of sinning : in the latter condition the steward- 
ship of original justice is taken away, but there is left 
wherewith he may know what to do. Whatever, then, 
the Holy Doctor said concerning the blind and uncon- 
trollable concupiscence of the condemned mass, and 
concerning the manifest as well as the secret chas- 
tisements which men endure against their will, all 
this he understood of the condemned mass anteriorly 
to its being considered as renewed. He puts fallen 
man on a par with the wicked angels, in his first 
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state of condemnation, with respect, that is, to what 
his sin deserved. Justice decreed to both everlasting 
consequences : because, if we regard the full, untram- 
melled, unblighted liberty of the first man, this had 
been equal to the liberty of the angels, and so the 
sin was equal, the punishment deserved equal. But 
who does not see that if this punishment of man's 
had remained everlasting, as in the case of the wicked 
angels he could not, by reason of his powerlessness, any 
more than the angels, have incurred any new guilt or 
punishment .^ " ( i ) 

(l) Reformationem extendit ad singulos ; reparationem restringit 
ad aliguos. Reformatio est totius masses da?nnat{Z ; cunctisque regrediendi 
obligationem et potentiam. asserit. Reparatio aliquibus regressionis actum 
concedit. Reformatio singulos constituit in via ; reparatio plena partem 
collocat in termino, sive in patria. Reformatio singulis relinquit aliqua^ 
qua in naturalibus habebant ex dono Creatoris : et superaddens auxilia 
Salvatoris, per observantiam mandatorum offert regressum, sim-ul cum^ lege 
tribuens adjutorium .... Augustinus itaque totius masses damnationem 
non describit^ tanquam quce sic fuerit^ et manserit ; sed qualis fuisset et 
mansisset, si Agnus qui occisus est ab origine ^nundi, toti massce damnata 
statim applicatus non fuisset. . . Expendenda sunt singula. Non dicit 
Augustinus, quod Deus omnes posnas quas mem^yrat, Adanio et posteris ejus 
inflixit ; sed quod Adam se suosque illis OBSTRINXIT .... Usus est his 
vocibus, ^^ jacebat in Tnalis,'' jacebatutique obstHctus. '■^ Luebat dignissinias 
pasnas," in isto scilicet systemate justitice. Cui surrogatum. est systema 
niisericordicE cum. justa moderatione. In primo systemate homo Tnerebatur 
cum malis angelis detrudi, MANIBUS PEDIBUSQUE LIGATIS, USQUE AD 
PECCANDI NECESSITATEM : in secundo systemate aufertur villicatio justitia 
originalis, sed relinquitur unde sciat, quid faciat. Quidquid ergo ibi 
Augustinus dixit de cosca et indomita concupiscentia mass(2 damnata, et de 
manifestis opertisque pcenis, quas patiuntur inviti ; hoc intellexit de massa 
damnata, priusquayn consideretur reformata. HomincTn lapsum cum malis 
angelis in prima damtiationis statu, aquiparat : quantum scilicet erat ex 
tnerito culpa. Justitia utrique decemebat sempiternitatem : quia si plenam 
puramque primi hominis spectemus libertatem, par hoc fuerit libertati 
angelorum-, par peccatum, par supplicium. Quis autem. non videat, quod 
si hominis supplicium hoc mansisset sempitemum, sicut mansit angelis 
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27. In the same chapter, P6re Desirant, commenting 
on another passage of St. Augustine, calls attention 
to the fact that this Father distinguishes three states : 
that oi liberty lost, of liberty rehabilitated, and of justice 
restored, ( i ) corresponding to the three states previously 
alluded to oi original condemnation, rcncival , and restora- 
tion. 

28. With regard to these quotations of the Bishop 
of Hippo, I will but observe, that in his description of 
the state of original condemnation or of lost liberty — 
a state which we conceive only by abstracting from 
the mercy God showed to mankind by renewing and 
restoring it — we must not by lost liberty understand a 
liberty altogether resembling the demons', incapable 
of aught else but evil. I certainly believe that such 
was not St. Augustine's mind, particularly when 
speaking of Adam's descendants, who did not actually 
commit, but merely inherited sin through generation. 

29. On the contrary, my firm belief is that the 
liberty of fallen man, as long as he was in this 
life, would not have been rendered utterly incapable 
of moral good. The reason of my belief is this, that 
the aversion of the superior part of fallen man's will, as 
regards its supreme activity, is not a positive habitual 
malis ; A novo tunc culp^, et pcen^ reatu, tdest a novo demer- 

ITO, MANSISSET EXCLUSUS PROPTER IMPOTENTIAM, SICUT MANENT 
ANGELI MALI ? — In Pasch. Quesnelli prop. damn. , In prop. 4, Lib. I., c. iv. 
(I) The passage of St. Augustine occurs in the Opus Imperf., Bk. vi., n. 
xi. and is as follows: — In alia quoque epistola quam (Innocentius P.) 
de vohis ipsis ( Pelagianis) rescripsit ad Numidas : "Ergo" inquit, "Dei 
gratiam conantur auferre, quam necesse est etiam RESTITUTA NOBIS STATUS 
PRISTINI LIBERTATE QU^RAMUS." Audts RESTITUI LIBERTATEM, et non 
PERIISSE contendis ; atque humana voluntate contentus divina?n non petis 
fratiam, quam lihertas nostra etiam in statum pristinum restituta sibi esse 
intelligit necessariam ? 

III. D 
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hatred of God, but, as already stated, merely a weak- 
ness of the will in adhering to the order of moral 
justice, which it is easily led to abandon by the 
powerful allurements of the pleasures of sense. The 
truth is, I St, that man's understanding is still illumin- 
ed with the light of justice; zndly, that he still pos- 
sesses a moral sentiment ; jrdly, that, up to a certain 
point, he understands the obligation, the loveliness, 
and the utility of that light ; 4thly, that his power of 
free will still exists, but the spontaneous motions of 
the will at times get the start of it, and fetter and 
impede its action. 

30. Such being the case, what does St. Augustine 
mean when he speaks of liberty as destroyed ? In 
what sense can he say that " man, by making ill use 
of free will, ruined both it and himself" ?(i) Does 
he refer, as Pere Desirant maintains, to an entire 
destruction, as in the case of the devils, entailing even 
in the present life consequences to which are applic- 
able the words of the same Father, " like sin, like 
punishment" (par peccatum, par suppliciiini) ? I think 
not. My opinion, on the contrary, is, that St. Augus- 
tine speaks of man's liberty as destroyed, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

I St. Because man after the fall cannot pay off the debt 
that he has contracted by sin. In the work already 
quoted, we read ; — " Therefore the human race was 
holden under fust condemnation, and all were children of 
wrath. Concerning which wrath, the Lord Jesus says : 
' He that believeth in the Son, hath life everlasting: 
but he that believeth not the Son hath not life, but the 

(i) Libera arhitrlo tmle utens honu et se perdidit et ipsum. Enchir. c. 
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■wrath of God remaineth on him.'ii) Forasmuch as 
with this every man is born. He says not shall come 
upon, but remaijieth. Wherefore the Apostle says : 
' We also were by nature the children of wrath even 
as others.' (2) In this wrath men were through ori- 
ginal sin, and in so much the more grievous and 
deadly wise as they had added greater or more sins 
besides, a Mediator was required, that is, a reconciler, 
to appease this wrath by the offering of a singular 
sacrifice, whereof all the sacrifices of the Law and the 
Prophets were shadows. "(3) 

Now, this passage is plainly to be understood of the 
debt or guilt of sin considered in reference to the wrath 
of God which demands its punishment, and of the 
liberty corresponding to such a condition. This inter- 
pretation gains additional weight from the fact that 
the Holy Father supposes that men can commit more 
or fewer iniquities, and thereby deserve greater or 
lesser punishment, " according as they had added greater 
or more numerous sins besides," words which clearly 
show that he had no intention of denying the liberty 
man has to refrain from many wicked acts, since by 
committing them, man freely incurs a heavier guilt 
and penalty. 

(I) Johniii. 36. (2) Ephes. ii. 3. 

(3) TENEBATUR IGITUR JUSTA DAMNATIONE genus humanum et omnes 
erant ires jilii. . . De qua ira dicit et Do-minus Jesus : " Qui credit 
in FiliuTn, habet vitam CEiemam ; qui autem non credit in Filium non 
habet vitam, SED IRA DEI manet super eum." Non ait, veniet sed 
MANET. Cum hac quifpe omnis homo nascitur. Propter quod dicit 
Apostolus : " Fuimus enim et nos natura jilii ires, sicut et cateri." In hac 
ira cum essent hom.inesper originate peccatum, tanto gravius et pemiciosius, 
QUANTO MAJORA VEL PLURA INSUPER ADDIDERANT, necessarius erat 
mediator, hoc est reconciliator, qui hanc iram sacrificii singularis, cujus 
erant um-hm omnia sacrificia Legis et Prophetarum, oblatione placaret. 
Enchir. c. xxxiii. 
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31. 2nd. Because the supreme will of man, being 
in an attitude of opposition to the moral order, cannot 
by his own free act be set right again, but remains 
with an inevitable bent to evil ; although this habitual 
wrong tendency does not by any means constrain him 
to commit sin, but only renders him feeble in resisting 
temptations. Now, this obliquity of the supreme will, 
coupled with the privation of grace, is suitably termed 
the moral death of the soul. Hence the same Saint 
writes as follows : — "For in like manner as he who 
kills himself, assuredly by living kills himself, but lives 
not by killing himself, nor will he be able to raise him- 
self up again after he has killed himself: so, when 
through free-will, sin was committed, sin being the 
conqueror, free-will was lost : ' For by whom a man is 
overcome, to him is he made over as a slave also.'" (i) 

Here mention is made, not oi actions, but of a state 
0/ h/e or death, of servitude or freedom; and what is 
represented as constituting the loss of free-will is, 
evidently, not the impossibility of performing virtuous 
actions, or the necessity of committing wicked deeds ; 
but the impossibility of changing one's state or con- 
dition, the impossibility of giving back to one's self 
spiritual life, to wit, uprightness of will, after this has 
been lost. Man's will is liable to remain in continual 
opposition to complete moral good : this is the loss of 
liberty to which the Saint refers. 

32. 3rd. Because man after the fall, cannot, if un- 

(l) II Pet. ii. 19. — Sicut enim qui se occidit, utique vivendo se or.cidit, 
sed se occidendo non vivit, nee se ipsum poterit RESUSCITARE cuTn, occiderit : 
ita cum libera peccaretur arhitrio victore peccato amissUTn est liberum 
arhitrium : '^ A quo enim quis devictus est huic et servus addictus est." 
Enchir. c. xxx. 
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aided by grace, always resist sin ; but, being overcome 
by the number and violence of temptations, he some- 
times gives way. But as moral righteousness even of 
the natural order is destroyed by a single sin, man is 
accordingly said to be powerless to do good, that is, 
to conform himself to the requirements oi complete nat- 
ural righteousness. Now, this powerlessness is the out- 
come of man's sinful condition, viz., of the obliquity of 
the will. Hence St. Augustine, after quoting these 
words of St. Peter, " by whom a man is overcome, of 
the same also he is the slave," thus proceeds : — "This 
is at any rate the judgment of Peter the Apostle : 
seeing then that it is true, what kind of liberty can be 
that of the slave who has been made over, except 
WHEN it pleases him to sinf" (i) 

The opinion indicated in the last words is not that 
man in his fallen state is always sinning ; although 
he is ever doing something, since the not acting is 
a something in the moral order. Therefore St. Augus- 
tine surely did not mean to say that man after the 
fall must ever be sinning and in every action : and if 
not, he accordingly allowed that free-will can for a 
time abstain from sin, though it is of itself unable to 
free itself from the state of sin. 

33. 4th. Some theologians, it is true, maintain that, 
according to the mind of St. Augustine, every action 
of man not in grace is vitiated by self-love (philautia), 
and consequently contains a sinful element. But as 
such an opinion, even if (what I cannot bring myself 
to believe) it really were embraced by St. Augustine, 

(I) Petri certe apostoli est ista sententia : qiice cu?h vera sit, qualis quaso 
potest servi addicti esse lihertas, nisi quando eum pecxare delectat ? — 
Enchir. c. xxx. 
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is not a matter in which ecclesiastical authority has 
spoken, I adhere to the contrary opinion, which holds 
that man in his present state, can, out of a purely 
moral motive and a pure sentiment of justice, perform 
with his merely natural powers some act of disinter- 
ested virtue. 

34. 5th, Lastly, St. Augustine says that free-will is 
lost in regard to the supernatural order, in which he 
cannot, without the aid of God's grace, do any good 
at all, nee velle, nee perfieere. Wherefore the Holy 
Father frequently connects the powerlessness to do 
good with the attaining of the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
as, for instance, when he says : — "But this portion of 
the human race, to whom God hath promised deliver- 
ance and an eteriial kingdom, whether can it at all be 
restored by the merits of its own works ? Far be it. 
For what good does one who is lost work, except so 
far as he hath been delivered from destruction ?" (ij 
A little further on, likewise, after quoting the words of 
St. Paul, " So then it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy,"(2) 
he clearly shows that he understands this passage as 
referring to the supernatural order, to which belong 
the virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity. "Seeing that 
without doubt, if man be of such age as already to 
exercise reason he cannot believe, Jiope, and love, unless 
he be willing, or arrive at the prize of the high calling of 
God, unless he have run with this will." (3I 

(1) Venim hcec pars generis hutnani, cut liberationem Di-iis regnumque 
PROMISIT STERNUM, numqitid iTieritls openun suonitn reparari potest? 
Absit. Quid enimhoni operatur perdltus, nisi quaTitum fuerit a perditione 
liberatus ? — Enchir. c. xxx. 

(2) Rom. ix. 16. 

(3) Cuvt procul dubio, si honw ejus tetatis est ut ratione jam utatur, NON 
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35. It must, however, be observed that St. Augus- 
tine, while pointing out various kinds of impotence in 
man's will since the fall, does not enter into detailed 
distinctions, or attempt to give a systematic view of 
these failings ; but he seeks to make good his conten- 
tion concerning the deterioration of free-will, now 
arguing from one, now from another. At the same 
time, it is easy enough to perceive from what has been 
said, that fallen man allowed to live upon earth, but 
not succoured by divine mercy, — the hypothesis of the 
state of purely natural justice — would not on that 
account have been stript of all free-will, or constrained 
continually to sin ; but he would have been able to do 
good or evil of the natural order, though not unalloyed 
good free from every element of evil. Hence he would 
likewise have demerited by committing with freedom 
of will evil deeds which it would have been possible 
for him to avoid. He would consequently have been 
dragged "through various errors and pains to that last 
never-ending punishment with the apostate angels, 
its corrupters, masters and partners." 

However, according to the abuse made of his free-will, 
a more or less severe punishment would have awaited 
him, and more quickly or slowly would he have passed 
through all the long series of griefs and woes. I venture 
to affirm that in such a state of things the human race 
would have plunged headlong down the steep of crime 
and woe at a speed dreadful to think of, as the force 
of habit and the vicious canker in nature continually 
gained strength from fresh sins and actual transgres- 
sions. And I fancy that this ruinous course could 

POSSIT CREDERE, SPERARE, DILIGERE, nisi velit, nec pervenire AD palmam 
SUPERNAC VOCATIONIS Dei, nisi voluntate cucurrerit. — Ibid. c. xxxii. 
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have ended in nothing short of a state of sottishness 
and imbecility which would have fulfilled to the letter 
the words of Holy Writ with regard to brutalized 
man : " He hath been compared to senseless beasts, 
and made like to them." (i) Some passing glimpse 
of so deplorable a state is to be caught at times even 
now that redemption has been granted ; they who 
have been redeemed by the Cross and taught the 
Gospel lessons need only glance at the tribes of savages 
whom God has suifered to remain on earth to realize 
more fully the unspeakable blessing conferred upon 
themselves. 

36. We may infer, then, that, in spite of St. 
Augustine's sometimes likening man's fall to the fall 
of the angels, he did not intend to make this mere 
resemblance an entire equality. The difference is 
clearly pointed out in many passages of the Saint's 
writings. In the very book just now referred to he 
says : — " For the rest of the angels were not descended 
from one who fell and was condemned, that so original 
evil should bind them, as in the case of men, with the 
chains of succession subject to it, and draw down all 
to deserved punishments, but when he who became the 
devil had become lifted up together with the partners 
in his impiety, and by being thus lifted up with them 
overthrown, the rest with pious obedience clave to 
the Lord, receiving also what the others had not, a 
certain knowledge to assure them of their eternal and 
unfailing steadfastness." (2) Between the first sin of 

(i) Ps. xlviii. 21. 
(2) Nequeenimexuno angelo lapso atque dam?iato azteri propagati sunt^ 
ut COS sicut homines originale nialutn ohnoxi(E successionis vinculis obli- 
garct, atque universos traheret ad debitas paenas ; sed eo qui diabolus factus 
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man, therefore, and that of the angels, there are two 
chief differences, as to their effects ; one of advantage 
to the angels, viz., that they were not all infected 
with the same sin; the other of advantage to men, viz., 
that while every one of the wicked angels fell by his own 
free act (culpa), the descendants of Adam, on the con- 
trary, are each stained only by a si7i, which is their 
ozvn indeed (peccatn/n) , but all the guilt (culpa) of which 
belongs to Adam alone. In order, however, to ac- 
count for the original cause of their punishment, 
Adam's guilt is by metaphor attributed to all his des- 
cendants, since the mind which sees the relations 
between things the farthest apart, looks upon all 
Adam's posterity as forming but one collective body 
together with him their father. Wherefore, as man is 
born with a SIN to which, according to St. Thomas's 

expression, THE NOTION OF GUILT DOES NOT ATTACH 

{dejicit a ratione culpce), justice required that this 
sin should be less hurtful to mankind than the 
deliberate transgression of the angels was to them. 
It was furthermore in keeping with God's mercy that 
He should succour the whole Adamitic stock which 
had become the slave of sin through a prevarication 
not its own, but freely committed by its progenitor 
alone. Of His sovereign benignity, therefore, He 
assisted man to overcome what was a fault of nature, 
and not a personal and deliberate sinful action. He 
found remedy for the corruption which was transmitted 
by generation, and which in proportion as it either 

est cum sociis impietatis elato, et ipsa cum eis elatione prostrato, cceterl pia 
ohedientia Domino cohceserunt, accipicntes etiajn, quod Hit non habuerunt^ 
certam scienliam, qua essent de sua sempitema et numquam casura stabili- 
tate securi.—Enchir. c. xxviii. 
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destroyed or diminished man's free activity for good, 
rendered even his own actual sins so much the less 
culpable. But the redemption granted was so plenti- 
ful that it extended to the first parent, who, though 
endowed with such perfect liberty, had become the 
author of so much evil. In fact, sin could not be 
wholly remedied, unless the means employed were so 
potent as to pour forth a stream of most copious 
grace, and most abundant mercy reaching even to the 
most deliberate of crimes. 

37. Next, as to Pfere Desirant's opinion, that St. 
Augustine extends reformation, or the state oi free-will 
rehabilitated, to every individual, this cannot be rightly 
inferred from the holy Doctor's words. What he says 
is simply this, that God was unwilling that there 
should be no reformation of men, as was the case with 
the angelic spirits : " and truly had He willed that 
there should be no reformation, etc." (n. 25). Never- 
theless, it is certain that redemption reaches unto all 
men as far as its own immense value is concerned, 
and because salvation is equally received by every 
man to whom Christ's blood is applied, and again, 
because the good tidings of salvation are addressed 
to all men without distinction, so that whoever hears 
£md responds, without acceptance of persons, obtains 
salvation. It is quite another question whether each 
individual man shares in the benefit of salvation, not 
in this general and remote manner, but by a direct, 
actual, and voluntary reception of the grace of Christ. 
Experience teaches that this is not the case, at least, 
with regard to those infants, who, without any will of 
their own, and in accordance with the laws of nature 
end their day.s involved in the condemnation of origin- 
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al sin. With regard to adults, I am firmly persuaded 
that to all are given the means of salvation in the way 
that I have explained elsewhere ; yet this point has 
not been settled by the Church, nor taught by St. 
Augustine in the passage alluded to. 

The Council of Trent has defined no more than this, 
that " Although Christ has died for all, nevertheless, 
all do not receive the benefit of His death, but only 
those to whom the merit of His passion is communi- 
cated," (i) a communication which is effected by means 
of the sacraments. 

St. Augustine lucidly expounds his own sentiments. 
For, the reformation of which he speaks in the Enchiri- 
dion, corresponds, according to the admission of Pere 
Desirant, to the state oi free-will rehabilitated, on which 
the Saint discourses in his Opiis Imperfectum against 
Julian. (2) Now, in the Enchiridion he plainly demon- 
strates that the rehabilitation of free-will, and conse- 
quently, its reformatio?i, or renewal, is brought about 
by the sacraments, in which man's re-creation and 
regeneration is effected, and by faith preparing 
man for the reception of the sacraments. But to these 
sacraments and this faith it is certain that not all 
those who have lived or are now alive have attained 
or do attain. "Therefore, then, are we made truly 
free, when God fashions us, that is, forms and creates us, 
not that we may be men, which thing He had already 
done, but that we may be good men ; which thing His 
grace now does, that we may be in Christ Jesus, a new 

(l) Stsi ille (Christus) pro omnibus Tnortuus est^ non OTnnes tamen 
■mortis ejus beneficiiim recipiunt, sed ii dumtaxat quibus TnerituTn passionis 
ejus communicatur. — Sess. vi., De jfustif. c. iii. 

(2) Bk. vi., 11. xi. 
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creature, according to that which is said, a clean heart 
create in me, O God." (i) 

Now, man does not become a new creature except 
by Baptism. However, St. Augustine admits, as I 
showed, that the renewal and deliverance of man 
begins with faith, which disposes him to receive the 
sacraments, and hence with actual graces which pave 
the way to the sacraments. In fact, after saying : — 
"But this liberty to do well, whence shall it be to 
man made over and sold unless He redeem him, Whose 
is that saying. If the Son doth set you free, then shall ye 
he truly free r' i 2] the Saint adds these words: — 
" Before this begins to have place in man, how 
doth any one of free-will glory in a good work who is 
not yet free to work what is good, unless he exalt 
himself, being puffed up with vain pride? "(3) This 
beginning of free-will restored is faith, of which he 
speaks immediately afterwards, declaring that it is 
itself a gift of God: "The good-will of man goes 
before many gifts of God, but not all ; but those which 
it does not go before, among them is itself." (4) 

(1) Tunc ergo efficimur vere liberi, cum Deus NOS FINGIT, id est, 
FORMAT ET GREAT, noil ut homines, quod Jam fecit, sed ut boni homines 
simus, quod nunc gratid sud facit : ut simus in Christo JESU NOVA 
CREATURA, secundum quod dictum est, " Cor niundum crea in me, Deus."" 
— Enchir. u. xxxi. 

(2) Sed ad bene faciendum ista Ubertas unde erit HOMINI ADDICTO ET 
Vi£NDITO, nisi redimat cujus ilia vox est, ''Si vos Filius liheraverii, tunc 
vere liberi eritis" ? — Ibid. c. xxx. 

(3) Quod ANTEQUAM FIERI IN HOMINE INCIPIAT, quomodo quisquam 
de libera arbitrio in bono glorlatur opere, qui iiondum est liber ad operandu?n 
bene, nisi se vand superbid inflatus extollat ? — Enchir. Ibid. 

(4) Pracedit bona voluntas hominis niulta Dei dona, sed non omnia ; qua 
autem non pmcedit ipsa in eis est et ipsa. — Id. c. xxxii. 
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But what about those who, like infants that die 
without Baptism, are placed beyond the chance of 
receiving the Sacrament of Regeneration and the 
grace of Faith r Will Christ profit them nothing r 

This question, so far as I am aware, is not treated 
of by St. Augustine ; but it now calls for our serious 
attention. 



ARTICLE VIII. 

ON THE VARIOUS GRACES WHICH GOD BESTOWS ON 
MEN DEVOID OF SANCTIFYING GRACE. 

38. First of all, there is no room for doubt that 
besides habitual (or sanctifying) grace infused by the 
sacraments, there are certain other actual graces that 
dispose and lead on the soul to supernatural faith and 
the reception of the sacraments ; but these graces are 
not granted to everybody, as appears from the case of 
infants departing this life without receiving Baptism. 

The question arises, therefore, whether, in the first 
place, besides these actual and habitual graces of the 
supernatural order, there be some other sort of grace 
which aids the unbaptized to perform morally good 
actions of the natural order. The theologians who 
answer in the affirmative and maintain that it is granted 
to all men, call this kind of grace stipernaturah's entita- 
tive, and assert that it renders the action good quoad 
substantiain, whereas the aforementioned kind of grace 
renders man's action good and complete likewise quoad 
supernaturalttatem . 

39. Now, what made theologians have recourse to 
this new manner of grace which does not render 
the actions supernatural, but only naturally good, 
seems to my mind to have been the persuasion, 
that on account of original sin it would have been all 
over with free-will, had not God vouchsafed it some 
special aid. This is the meaning Pfere D^sirant and 
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others attach to what St. Augustine styles state of 
(natural) justice. The consequence was that some 
schools adopted the view that this help is given by- 
God, in order to avoid the absurd position of affirming 
that the unregenerate can do naught else but sin. 

But this is simply a matter of opinion. Consequently, 
not being obliged by the Church to take one view or 
the other, I embrace the opinion of those who, without 
attributing to original sin, the fatal result of destroy- 
ing free-will, maintain only that it effectually prevents 
that free-will from attaining to any good in the super- 
natural order, and to the perfection of moral good in the 
natural order. 

40. Hence to the question whether mankind is suc- 
coured by God in the natural order, I unhesitatingly 
answer in the affirmative. As to particulars, I hold : 

I St. That God, as the Author of nature, creates and 
preserves all natural forces, and in so doing continually 
benefits the good and the bad. To repeat St. Augus- 
tine's own words given above : "The goodness of the 
Creator ceases not to minister even to evil angels life 
and vital powers (for if this ministration ceased they 
would perish) : and as for men, although they be born 
from a corrupted and condemned stock, He ceases 
not to give form and life to their seeds, to dispose 
their members, through periods of time and distances 
of place, to quicken their senses, to bestow on them 
nutriment." (i) 

41. 2 ndly . That God, being the supremely excellent 
Ruler that He is, foreseeing from the very beginning 
the whole infinitely intricate series of causes and 
effects so disposed and arranged all created substances 

( I ) Enchir. c. xxvii. — See Latin text at n. 24. 
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as to make them yield finally the greatest glory to 
Himself by means of the greatest happiness and per- 
fection of mankind, — though all this was to be effected 
without interfering with the laws of His Wisdom and 
with the limitations inherent to all created beings 
(Theodicy 660-698). With this plan before His mind, 
He thought of every individual man, disposing events 
in such wise that each one might be placed in the 
most favourable conditions for his salvation and per- 
fection (all claim to which had been forfeited); this 
order of events, however, was to harmonize with 
the general result, to wit, with that 7iiaximum of 
happiness which the human race was capable of enjoy- 
ing consistently with the limitations of creatures, and 
with the laws of Infinite Wisdom. All occurrences 
then, have been disposed by God with such supreme 
goodness that every man has watching over him a 
loving Providence, which, without violating the laws 
of nature, shields him from as many occasions of vice 
and from as much suffering as possible, and procures 
for him the best possible occasions of practising virtue 
and enjoying a corresponding degree of happiness. 

These are truly unspeakable aids which God gives 
to all men, and may be called graces entitatively super- 
natural. For, although they are granted through the 
medium of natural laws and forces, yet they do not 
depend on these; for the sufficient reason of the weight, 
number, measure, and distribution of created sub- 
stances is not to be found in the laws and forces of 
nature, but only in the primal decree of Almighty 
God. He it was Who disposed and ordained all beings 
in nature, whether physical, intellectual or moral, in 
such a manner as to produce those good results while 
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acting in conformity with their own laws and energies. 
Those aids are, therefore, true graces bestowed by 
God the Ruler of nature, and are not attributable to 
mere nature only. 

42. srdly. Even of those men — to whom the Di\'ine 
revelation has not been made known, nor together 
with it the grace of faith offered or imparted — very 
man}', if not all, still share in the benefits of the Gospel 
and of the rest of revelation, though in a different way. 
For, the light of the Gospel and of revealed truth is 
reflected in all directions, and by its mere reflection 
produces wondrous effects even in the natural order. 
The moral truths, the social customs and organization, 
the legislative influence of Christianit)", communicated 
from nation to nation, fi-om people to people, reach 
much further than the regions where the Gospel has 
been actually preached and accepted. But while these 
truths, examples, and influences are substantially 
natural effects and consequences, still they are truly 
of heavenly origin, and consequentiy in this respect 
they ma}^ be rightiy called graces entitatively super- 
natural. 

43. 4thl}-. Revelation itself and the examples 
of Christ and the Saints, in so far as they instruct the 
mind, and are a natural in\-itation to good — abstracting 
for the present from the internal motion which accom- 
panies them if man consents — are likewise graces 
which do not exceed the order of nature, although 
they originate from a supernatural source. Even 
those who reject the Gospel when it is preached to 
them, receive some benefit from it in the natural order. 
Thus the pagan philosophers, who flourished after 
Christ's time, gave proof in their writings of a quicker 

m. E 
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perception as to ethical subjects than those who lived 
amid the dense darkness of paganism prior to Christ's 
coming on earth. These are the crumbs which fall 
from the table of the children : by supernatural teach- 
ing nature is improved, in the same way that the 
natural order is recruited and reinvigorated in conse- 
quence of the renewal wrought in man by grace. 

44. The question might now be raised, whether, 
in addition to the four classes of aids and graces just 
mentioned, there be other graces truly interior and of 
a different order from that of nature (corporeal, intel- 
lective and moral), the effect of which is merely to 
assist man to fulfil the natural precepts in a natural 
way. 

I am of opinion that there are not. My belief is, on 
the contrary, that all interior graces distinct from the 
above mentioned and from sanctifying grace, tend to 
the supernatural, that is to say, lead men in the direc- 
tion of faith, of the sacraments, and, in one word, of 
life eternal. It does not seem likely that interior and 
direct graces, not communicated by merely natural 
means, should be intended for nothing more than to 
produce a merely natural result. And since man has 
been created to enjoy God in a supernatural manner, (i) 
this, if I mistake not, is the object of all the workings 
of interior grace. 

{I) It behoved the Divine Goodness to assist man to the attainment of 
this exalted end. For St. Thomas says : — Creatura rationalis in hoc prce- 
efninei omni creaturcB, quod capax est summi boni per dwinatn visionem et 
fruitioiiem^ licet ad hoc coiisequendum Tiatum propriiE principia non suffi' 
ciant, sed ad hoc indigeat auxilio divince gratim. — De Malo, Q. V., art. i. 



ARTICLE IX. 

WHETHER INFANTS DYING WITHOUT BAPTISM DERIVE 
ANY BENEFIT FROM CHRIST'S DEATH. 

45. From what has just been said, it cannot be 
rightly inferred that the fubiess of Christ's power, 
implied in the words, " Thou hast given Him power 
over all flesh," (i) is either destroyed or even dimin- 
ished. He will, in fact, exercise His power as Lord 
and Judge over all men. 

46. In this capacity He will raise to life again, the 
just and the reprobate, believers and unbelievers, and 
those infants, too, who have died before receiving 
Baptism. He will, by His power, restore the whole 
human race, uniting once more their souls and bodies, 
and will pass or execute a just sentence on these men 
whom He has quickened anew. 

47. Hence the boon of resurrection is conferred 
likewise upon infants ; though, to speak with pro- 
priety, this is not the work of Christ, as Redeemer, but 
as Conqueror, Judge and Sovereign. 

(I) John xvii. 2. 



ARTICLE X. 

CONCERNING THE STATE OF INFANTS THAT DIE WITH- 
OUT BAPTISM, PRIOR TO THE FINAL RESURRECTION. 

48. Divines make various conjectures as to the 
condition of infants that die without Baptism, as no 
decisive conclusion can be yet arrived at either from 
the statements of commentators on Holy Writ, or from 
the definitions of the Church. 

Now, if we adhere closely to the principle already 
enunciated, that " God leaves them with what is their 
own without adding any positive punishment or 
reward," we shall be able to draw this inference, 
that as long as their souls remained stript of their 
bodies, they would suffer the punishment of eternal 
loss, that is, the loss of the beatific vision, besides 
another pain of temporal loss consisting in the priva- 
tion of the body, and would still be subject to the debt 
contracted by the sin inherited from Adam. Now, the 
eternal loss of the sight of God, though immeasurable, 
does not detract one tittle from the integrity of human 
nature; whereas the penalty which consists in the 
privation of the body, robs human nature of an essen- 
tial element, so that a human being in such a condition 
is incomplete, and feels the loss most severely. The 
reason is, that a soul stript of its body, and receiving 
no substitute for it, possesses no instrument or means 
for performing acts of reason, of will, or any other 
power, since all the sensitive faculties and operations, 
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which alone, in the order of nature, supply the subject- 
matter of reason, and stimulate its activity, come to a 
stand-still, (i) All, then, that remains is the immanent 
act of the intuition of being. In such a condition, the 
soul would not suffer pain, we must allow ; the intui- 
tion of being, would, on the contrary, be accompanied 
by a feeling of pleasure, however slight. Yet, being 
unable to perform acts of reason, it would not reflect 
on, or have any consciousness of itself. 

49. Such a state is described in several passages 
of Holy Writ, especially where mention is made of the 
souls of the just under the Old Law detained in Limbo. 
The difference between those holy men and infants 
who died unregenerate was immense, for this reason, 
that the former were justified by faith, whereas the 
latter are not. But as to the penal state in which 
those souls were detained, the chief difference between 
them and the souls of infants that die without Bap- 
tism consisted in this, that the just of the Old Law 
were sometime to receive light and deliverance by the 
Redeemer, in Whom they had believed, and Who was 
to appear to them during the three days of His death ; 
whereas the souls of babes cannot promise themselves 
either justification or the light of supernatural grace. 
For the rest, the condition of the souls of the holy men 
of old, seems to me so nearly to resemble that of those 
infant souls to which we refer, that I think the school- 
men very fittingly designated by the same name of 
Limbo, the place where these latter are detained. 

Let us see in what terms Scripture describes the 
state into which the faithful under the Old Covenant 
entered after death. Job depicts it in the most forcible 

(I) See St. Thomas's Summa, p. iii., Suppl. q. Ixx., art. I and 2. 
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manner at Chapter X., saying that if he had died in his 
mother's womb " I should have been as if I had not 
been." (i) No more suitable expression could he have 
found wherewith to describe the condition of an intelli- 
gent soul which has lost all consciousness of itself; for 
it thinks of no real object, not even of its own existence. 
Furthermore, he calls the next life " a land that is dark 
and covered with the mist of death ; " (2) and rightly, 
because a separated soul bereft of all matter for sen- 
sations and of the natural organism which furnishes 
it, is unable to perform acts of understanding, but 
remains in the dark as far as all particular cognitions 
are concerned. In the words that follow, " a land of 
misery and darkness," the first part refers to the state 
of the body, wretched because dissolved, the second 
part to the state of the soul into which no ray of reflec- 
tion penetrates. The same sentiment is immediately 
afterwards repeated, the inspired writer telling us that 
as regards the soul "the shadow of death;" and as 
regards the body "no order, but everlasting horror 
reigns there." (3) 

The words death and darkness are almost synonymous 
in Scripture language, as are likewise thoseof /z/^ and 
light; since in the natural state of death not only do 
all the secondary acts of man's animality cease — the 
animal faculties themselves being extinct — but even 
reason can no longer perform its functions — not that 
the faculty itself ceases to be, but because the matter 

(1) Fuissem quasi non essem de utero translatus ad tumulum. — Job. 
A. ig. 

(2) Terram teneirosam et opertam mortis caligine. — Ibid. 21. 

(3) Terram miseria et tenebrarmn, ubi umbra ?rwrtis, et nullus ordo, sed 
sempitemus horror inhabitat. — Job. x. 22. 
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which is a necessary condition of those functions is 
wanting. Hence it is that in the olden time men 
pictured to themselves the dwelling-place of even just 
souls as being in the nether regions, for of a truth the 
darkness there is a most appropriate symbol of the 
inactivity of the rational soul. Wherefore Jacob thus 
lamented the death of Joseph : "I will go down 
to my son, into hell, mourning." (i) And the holy 
king Ezechias : " I said : in the midst of my days 
I shall go to the gates of hell : I sought for the 
residue of my years. I said : I shall not see the 
Lord God in the land of the living ; " (2) by which 
land of the living he meant the present life, in which 
the soul, free to perform its acts, can know and 
praise God. Now, this it could not do in the world to 
come, where it is stripped of all its thoughts, as is 
implied in what comes after : " For hell shall not con- 
fess to Thee, neither shall death praise Thee : nor 
shall they that go down into the pit look for Thy 
truth. The living, the living, he shall give praise 
to Thee, as I do this day : the father shall make Thy 
truth known to the children." (3) The meaning is: 
the dead whose abode is in the lower regions, being 
unable to exercise their rational faculties, cannot 
actually thank and give praise to the Lord, nor 
expect His coming ; whereas they can do so in the 
present life, and the father can make known the truth 
to his children. In these words, Ezechias, at that 
time without children, alluded to his great dread of 
being excluded from the line of the progenitors of 
the Redeemer. 

(I) Gen. xxxvii. 35. (2) Isai. xxxviii. 10, II. 

(3) Ibid. 18, 1,9. 
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So gloomy a thing is death, considered in itself, 
apart from the aid afforded to souls lying in darkness 
by the Redeemer, Who is the Resurrection and the 
Life, or at least apart from that aid which may be 
communicated to them in some other manner through 
the grace of the Redeemer. Precisely on this account 
does death appear so appalling to nature, and to the 
eyes of the ancients always showed itself clad in such 
ghastly attire. I go farther, and afl&rm that if death 
alone be considered apart from all else, it is likewise 
devoid of all hopes. Thus is it described in the book of 
Ecclesiastes, in which are set down what are apparently 
the feelings of man in the natural order, unaided from 
above. That we might know to what humiliation God 
would subject man, we are told : — " I said in my heart 
concerning the sons of men, that God would prove 
them" — that is, would make them prove and know 
themselves — " and shew them to be like beasts" — 
which have no consciousness of themselves. " There- 
fore the death of man and of beasts is one, and the 
condition of them both is equal : as man dieth, so they 
also die : all things breathe alike, and man hath nothing 
more than beast: all things are subject to vanity" — 
namely, to destruction — "and all things go to oneplace: 
of earth they were made, and into earth they return 
together. Who knoweth if the spirit of the children 
of Adam ascend upward, and if the spirit of the 
beasts descend downward ?" (i) 

The writer did not for a moment doubt of the 
immortality of the soul, having a little before said, 
" I have learned that all the works which God hath 
made continue for ever," (2) and in the very passage 

(i) Eccles. iii. 18-21. (2) Ibid. v. 14. 
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above quoted, he supposes that the spirit of man sur- 
vives, and only expresses a doubt as to where it goes, 
whether to the same place or not as that of beasts. 
For, if God did not succour the soul separated from the 
body, it would in this respect be on a par with brute 
animals, that is, it would be bereft of all self-conscious- 
ness ; and by dint of mere natural reasoning it would 
be impossible to infer what God would do with it, 
whether He would assist it to rise again to the region 
of thought, or would suffer it to lie dormant and 
inactive as to the intellect, which would be thrusting 
it down as it were into a lower state, or region. 

Holy Job is speaking of this natural condition of the 
soul in that passage where he says : " Before I go, and 
return no more, to a land that is dark and covered 
with the mist of death." (i) He means to say that, 
as far as nature left to its own resources is concerned, 
he would by death pass to a condition from which 
there is no natural release. Hence, if the soul separ- 
ated from the body is still able to reflect, this is not 
to be attributed to its natural constitution, but must 
be looked upon as an altogether gratuitous aid afforded 
to it by its Maker in virtue of Christ's merits. This is 
why the Church repeatedly prays that departed souls 
may attain to everlasting light, and "that they fall 
not into darkness, but the holy ensign-bearer Michael 
may usher them into hallowed light " (ne cadant in 
obscurujn, sed signifer sanctus Michael reprcesentet eas in 
Iticem sanctam), the darkness spoken of referring to the 
absence of intellective operations, and the holy light 
to that light of the mind whereby Christ imparts new 
life to them. For this reason is it affirmed in the Book 

(1) Job. X. 21. 
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of Wisdom, (i) that the death of the just is more appa- 
rent and transitory than real, since death is not allowed 
to have its natural effect of depriving them for ever of 
reflection and consciousness, for " the souls of the just 
are in the hand of God, and the torment of death shall not 
touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed to 
die; and their departure was taken for misery. 
And though in the sight of men they suffered torments, 
their hope is full of immortality." He says that their 
hope is full of immortality, not because the ancients 
disbelieved in the natural immortality of the soul, but 
because such souls, devoid of operative life, would have 
been as though dead ; the life the saints of old yearned 
after, they hoped to obtain from Christ. Wherefore, 
the sacred writer goes on to say, that in due season, 
God would look upon those holy ones deceased, " and 
in time there shall be respect had to them ; " (2) and a 
little farther on, " the undefiled, that hath not known 
bed in sin, she shall have fruit in the visitatioji of holy 
souls," (3) and to the chaste man, " the precious gift of 
faith shall be given, and a most acceptable lot in the 
temple of God ; " (4) — words which all express hope in 
the future Messias, Who was to communicate new 
life and light to those souls. 

This is the reason why so little is said in Holy Writ 
about the immortality of the soul, and so much about 
the resurrection ; since mere immortality of nature was 
inadequate to satisfy the cravings of man, who longs 
for a true and operative life, and not the mere preser- 
vation of the soul with its intuition of ideal being. 
Elsewhere we have discussed the question, "in what 

(1) Wisd. iii. 1-4. (3) Ibid. v. 13. 

(2) Wisd. iii. 6. (4) Ihid. -.14. 
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does life properly consist r " and we came to the con- 
clusion that life is feeling (sentiment) having a something 
real for its term;[i) consequently, the soul stript of 
feeling, and left with the mere intuition of the idea of 
being, lacks its own proper life. Very suitably, there- 
fore, is the term resurrection of man applied to what 
will befall him when, at the end of the world, the body 
will be restored to the soul, as well as to that rising 
up of the just man's soul separated from the body, 
brought about by the agency of Christ, Who ministers 
to it in an unspeakable manner by giving to it His 
own flesh to be as the real term of feeling. (2) Thus 
Christ is the resurrection and the life of the soul of him 
who dies in grace ; and that soul " is passed from 
death to life." (3) 

Hence, in the prayers which the ancient Jewish 
Church offered up for the dead, as may be seen in the 
Book of the Machabees, (4) petition was always made 
for the resurrection, as being a condition of the beatific 
vision itself. According to this general way of con- 
ceiving the resurrection, St. Paul speaks of it as of a 
matter of primary importance, and so necessary that 
he goes so far as to say with regard to it, that " if in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable." (5) He looked forward, there- 
fore, to another life, which, according to the Jewish 
notion, was a rising again from death. 

But my views as to the nature of man's death and as 

(1) Anthropology (" Antropologia") Book II. 

(2) John vi. 52. (3) John v. 24. 

(4) " For if he had not hoped that they that were slain should rise again, 
it would have seemed superfluous and vain to pray for the dead." — II. Mach. 
xii. 44. 

(5) I Cor. XV. 19. 
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to the natural condition of the soul separated from the 
body have been set forth elsewhere in the present 
work (n. 848). 

50. Such, therefore, I opine to be the condition of 
children's souls which have passed away unregenerate, 
a state in which they will remain until the body is 
given back to them in the universal resurrection. It 
must be observed, however, that the devil has no 
power to inflict torture on them, though at the same 
time they are not positively protected against him, 
such defence being unnecessary, because the devil 
has not the slightest power to act on the pure intel- 
lect, which is all that these souls retain. 

51. Nevertheless, the question may present itself, 
" Does the supreme will of those souls remain deprived 
of moral uprightness, and averse to God and the moral 
order?" In accordance with the principles already 
laid down, we draw the following conclusions : — 

(i). That the soul remains deprived of the grace of 
the Redeemer ; 

(2), That it retains the weakness inherent to a soul 
not upheld by that grace. 

(3), That, nevertheless, as the disordered flesh has 
ceased to offer violence to the will, there no longer 
exists that positive evil bent which the soul had during 
its life on earth, when it was united to the flesh propa- 
gated from Adam. It may, therefore, be asserted that 
the act of the sin ceases, and that the debt contracted by it 
(reatus) alone subsists ; so that as St. Augustine said 
that by Baptism original sin"passes away as to the debt, 
and remains as to the act" (transit reatu et manet actu) ; 
contrariwise, it appears correct to say that by the death 
of these infants, original sin "passes away as to the act, 
and remains as to the debt" [transit actu et manet reatu). 



ARTICLE XI. 

ON THE STATE OF UNREGENERATE INFANTS AFTER 
THE RESURRECTION. 

52. A much more difficult question than the preced- 
ing one awaits solution : "What will the condition of 
such infants be after the final resurrection ?" 

However, holding firmly to the principle laid down 
in Art. iii., let us consider what probable inferences 
we may legitimately draw from the same. 

§1. 

The evil lent of the supreme will of infants -will not exist 
in the final resurrection, 

53. The cause of man's supreme will being from 
his birth turned aside from the strict rule of righteous- 
ness, is none other than the baneful influence of the 
flesh, (i) This sort of morbid quality of the flesh with 
its consequent disorderly influence on the spirit, 
originates, as was seen above, from carnal generation, 
in consequence of this being vitiated by lustful concu- 
piscence : " This lust," St. Augustine writes to Julian 
of ^clanum, " did not exist in Eden before sin .... 

(i) The whole of Chiistian antiquity recognized a physical infection of 
the human semen, and to this it attributed man's inheriting a lustful rebel- 
lious flesh, a source of temptation to the soul. This is what St. Thomas says 
on this subject : Unde quia per peccatum frimi hominis ista infectio (seminis) 
consecuta est in tota natura humana, idea ubi invenitiir subjectu?n culpa, habet 
rationem culpce in actu, sicut in puero jam nato. — In ii. Sent. Dist. xxxi., 
q. i., art i. 
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Desist from your eagerness to gainsay, and acknow- 
ledge the vicious source of original sin." (i) But the 
resurrection also called in the Gospel regeneration, (2) 
will not be effected by carnal generation : therefore, it 
cannot bring back and reproduce any disorder in the 
renewed flesh. 

54. So much the more evident does this appear, if 
we take into consideration in what manner and 
through whose agency the resurrection of the body 
will take place. It is the work of Christ Himself. It 
is an act of that supreme power of His, of which He 
said : "Thou hast given Him power over all flesh." (3) 
" This is the opinion," says Francis Suarez, " of St. 
Thomas and of all divines. And it is gathered from 
the words of Christ, 'As the Father raiseth up the 
dead, and giveth life, so the Son also giveth life to 
whom He will.' These words St. Augustine (4) under- 
stands of the general resurrection, and takes to be 
spoken of Christ not only as God, but also as man." (5) 

(1) Libido ista non erat in parodist) ante peccatum .... Cohihe renitendi 
studium, et agnosce ■vitium unde trahitur originale peccatum. — Op. imperf. 
Bk. ii., n. cxxii. — The reader must bear in mind that when concupiscence is 
stated to be the cause which produces original sin in the ofiFspring, it is not 
actual concupiscence either of the will or of the sensitivity which is meant, but 
the habitual derangement of human nature, the inferior powers of which are 
in consequence of sin, disobedient to reason : ex qua (inordinatione viriumj 
est in nobis PRONITAS AD INORDINATE CONCUPISCENDUM. For, this 
disorder, properly spealdng, spoils the nature transmitted by the sire, accord- 
ing to the principle that omne generans general sibi simile in natura. .See 
St. Thomas In ii. Sent. Dist. xxxi., q. i., art. i ad 3. 

(2) Matth. xix. 28. (3) John xvii. 2. (4) In Joan. Tract, xxi. 
(5) HcEC est sententia Divi Thomce et omnium theologorum. Et collio-i- 

iur ex verbis Christi : " Sicut Pater suscitat mortuos et -viinficat, sic et 
Filius quos vult vivificat" Quce -verba Augustinus de generali resurrec- 
tione intelligit, et in eis non solum esse sermonem de Christo ut Deo, sed 
ctiam UT HOMINE.— /?z ///. Partem Summce D. Thorn. Disp. L., sect. iv. 
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Shortly afterwards he adds : " Now, the reason, or 
fitness of its being so, is this, that Christ's humanity 
is an instrument conjoined to the divinity, for the pur- 
pose of effecting our salvation ui all the ways it can fit- 
tingly do so." {\) This is His complete victory over death, 
"death is swallowed up in victory." (2) It is moreover 
a victory over the devil, who, being a m.urderer from 
the beginning," (3) set himself to the work of destroy- 
ing human nature, feeble and frail as he saw it to be, 
whilst God undertook to preserve it, employing, to 
obtain His end, not power alone, but justice and pru- 
dence too. The man, Jesus Christ, therefore, having, 
by His passion, merited all power, even the greatest, 
was able to restore to life each and all of His fellow- 
men and brothers according to the flesh, and thus 
to fulfil the eternal decree : " As in Adam all die, so also 
in Christ all shall be made alive." (4) Now, all that 
Christ positively does cannot, considered in itself, be 
aught else than a benefit : " The restoration of the 
natural life," Suarez very properly remarks, "is in 
itself the greatest natural boon." (5) 

(l) Ratio vera, sen congruentia, non est alia, nisi quia humanitas Christi 
est instrumentum conjunctum divinitati ad operandum salutem nostram 
OMNIBUS MODIS QUIBUS CONVENIENTER POTEST. — Ibid. 

(2) I Cor. XV. 54. (3) John viii. 44. 

(4) I Cor. XV. 22. — St. Thomas interprets this passage of the Apostle, as 
embracing the resurrection both of the good and of the wielded. He writes : 
Probat (Apostolus) in generali tali ratione : Deus voluit reintegrare 
HUMANAM NATURAM. Sed humana natura corrupta est per hominem, 
quia mors intravit per homijiem. Pertinebat ergo ad dignitatem humance 
natures, ut reintegraretur per hominem, hoc autem est ut reducatur ad 
vitam. And lower down : Vivificabuntur in Christo, scilicet boni et mali, 
vita natures, sed vita gratia nonnisi boni. Sed tamen Apostolus loquitur 
hie de resurrectione ad vitam natures, ad quam omnes vivificabuntur. — 
In h. I. 

(5) //; III Partem SummcB D. Thorn. Disp. L., sect. iv. 
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From what has been said we may infer that all the 
bodies which men will receive at the resurrection will 
be likewise of perfect conformation, because fashioned 
by the power of Christ Himself, Who performs all His 
works well and perfectly ;( i ) although they will be 
eventually glorious or otherwise, vessels of wrath or 
of mercy, of ignominy or of glory, according to the 
moral disposition of the souls which will quicken them. 

The good angels, too, by the power and order of 
Christ will co-operate in the great work of the resur- 
rection of the body. Whether Christ will compel 
the rebel angels to concur in the putting together 
again of the bodies of the reprobate whom they hold 
in their power, of those namely, who bore with them 
into the other world grievous actual sins unrepented 
of, cannot be affirmed with certainty. (2) 

(1) Z>. Thomas adducit congruentem rationem, TiaTti cum resurrectio 
damnatorum futura etiam sit opus Dei, oportet ut sit perfectiim. — Suarez., 
Ihid. sect. v. — Another reason adduced by St. Thomas appears to me of not 
less weight. Quia in resurrectione est com.7nune OTnne quod pertinet AD 
REPARATIONEM NATUR/E, quia OMNES HABENT COMMUNIONEM CUM 
Christo in natura. Et licet Augustinus relinquai sub dubio utrum 
defortnitates reTnaneant in damnatis, ego tam.en credo quod quicquid pertinet 
AD REPARATIONEM NATUR.®, totum. confertur eis, sed quod pertinet ad gra- 
tiam, solum electis confertur. — In I Cor. xv. 52. 

(2) Christ Himself says that He will malse use of His angels to gather 
together the elect : " He shall send His Angels with a trumpet and a great 
voice : and they shall gather together His elect from the four winds " (Matt. 
xxiv. 31). But He does not state whether He will employ the Angels to 
gather together the reprobate. Hence Suarez begins by saying : Congre- 
gatio cinerum fiet quidem Christi imperio : ministerio tamen angelorum, qui 
propter virtutem poterunt hoc ministerium exsequi. Ita docent D. Thomas 
et ceteri theologi cum Augustino (De Trinit. iii. 4) et Gregorio (Dialog, iv. 
5) ; et ratio est ilia generalis, quia Deus administrat inferioraper superiora, 
et semper per causas secundas operatur quod commodo fieri potest. But the 
same writer continues : An vera soli angeli boni, vel etiam mali huic operi 
ministraturi sint, etiam est incertum. Non est autem incredibile, justorum 
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55. Whatever we are to think about this matter, it 
cannot be doubted that the souls of those condemned 
for actual transgressions, being already under the 
sway of Satan, will disorder their own bodies, which 
will likewise be left to the mercy of demons. Hence, 
Christ does not say that they will rise again, " unto the 
resurrection of life," but simply " unto the resurrection 
of judgment ;" (i) since they will indeed receive life, 
but not enjoy it. And although life is of its very nature 
a pleasant feeling, this delight will be altogether 
banished through their internal disorder, which has 
somewhat of the infinite, since it is opposed to the jus- 
tice of God Himself; on which account they will never 
be able to enjoy the possession of that gift of life which 
Christ, on His part, holds out for their acceptance. In 
Holy Writ, therefore, an accurate distinction is drawn 
between the resurrection unto life, (2) and the resur- 
rection unto death, or to use Christ's own words, unto 
judgment; and the condition of the reprobate is fitting- 
ly styled ' death,' although they be risen again. 

Now, a very different view of the matter is to be 
taken with regard to infants deceased without Baptism, 
and this for the following reasons : 

56. No sin had been committed by their souls 
when united to the body of death given to them by the 
generation of the flesh. Those souls were merely 
bent towards the flesh which attracted them to itself, 

cineres congregandos esse a Sanctis Angelis eorum custodibus ; dam.natoru?n 
autem a dcemonibus qui eos vicerunt. (In III. Partem., Disp. L. sect, iv.) 
However, Suarez inclines to think that Christ will engage in this ministry 
not the wicked, but the good angels alone. 

(i) John V. 29. 
(2) "As to thee, thou shalt have no resurrection ««to /z/"« " (II. Mach. 
vii. 14. Also V. 9). 

III. F 
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and held them fast by its foul allurement. But on 
their being released from the body, that bent and that 
excessive leaning towards the animal life entirely 
ceased. Thus they were left indeed without grace, 
but their supreme will was no longer warped. Cer- 
tain it is, that if they were again to put on bodies 
infected by animal concupiscence, they would, unless 
sustained by aid from above, return to their former 
evil condition. But as they will instead receive per- 
fect bodies, in which no incentive to concupiscence 
can be again aroused, it is reasonable to suppose that, 
although the mere debt contracted by that sin will still 
remain, the sin itself, which stained them in their 
former life, will cease to be. 

57. Francis Suarez likewise holds this opinion, 
namely, that infants' bodies after the resurrection 
will be freed from all concupiscence, and therefore 
naturally subject to the spirit ; though he is led to this 
conclusion by arguments somewhat different from 
those which I have based on the principle formulated 
above, that "the sole punishment of original sin 
inflicted on Adam's posterity is to be abandoned to 
oneself and to the general Providence of God." 

The following is his thesis : " That Christ our Lord 
will also be the exemplary cause of the resurrection of 
infants who died in original sin, as regards the per- 
fections of nature, but not of glory." (i) And he 
assigns a theological reason for his statement : — 
"The proof, then, from reason is this. Those infants 
after the resurrection will not only have true human 

(l) Christum Dominum etiam futurum causam exemplarem resurrec- 
tionis infantium, qui in peccato originali decesserunt quoad perfectionem 
Tiatura, non gloria. — In. Hi. Partem Summm D. Thorn., Disp. L., sect. v. 
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bodies, but also perfect ones. First, as to their con- 
stitution and vigour .... In the next place, they will 
have bodies that are hale, healthy, comely, and of 
perfect temperament : and as they are to be everlasting, 
they must necessarily be incorruptible, not, it is true, 
from an intrinsic, but at least from an extrinsic cause; 
in other words, through every cause of corruption 
being withheld .... Furthermore, they will have 
a body completely subject to the spirit with respect to all its 
inferior motions, so that they will experience no conflict or 
rebellion of the flesh." (i) 

58. But here two difficulties present themselves. 

First, that this teaching concerning the state after the 
resurrection of infants who die without Baptism, seems 
to contradict what I have said elsewhere, (2) where 
I agreed with Bellarmine in maintaining that man 
begotten of Adam is born deprived of grace by reason 
of the obstacle opposed to grace by sin, an obstacle 
which seems to consist in the crookedness of the will : 
whence it would appear that, on the removal of the 
obstacle, grace would follow. 

To this objection I reply : 

Were man to come into the world without the said 
crookedness of will, that is, sprung from a father 

(1) Probatur ergo ratione. Nam infantes post resurrectionem habe- 
bunt non solum vera corpora humana, sed etiam PERFECTA. Primo in 
qualitate et robore .... Deinde habebunt corpora sana, vegeta, pulchra, 
ac bene temperata : cumque cetema futura sint, oportet ut sint incorrupti- 
biliaj non quidem ex intrinseca causa, sed ab extrinseco saltern, seu per 
suspensionem omnis causce corrumpentis .... Item habebunt con pus 
PLENE SUBJECTUM SPIRITUI QUOAD INFERIORES EJUS MOTUS ITA UT 
NULLAM PUGNAM, NEC REBELLIuNEM CAUNIS PASSURI SINT — Ibid. 

(2) See n. 95, note of the Reply to the Pseudo-Eusebius Christian. 
("Risposta al Finto Eusebio Cristiano") in the volume entitled "Opuscoli 
Morali." 
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unstained by original sin, and possessing original 
grace, such as was vouchsafed to Adam prior to the 
fall, there is no doubt that he would be born possessed 
of that kind of grace which Adam had, and which would 
find no obstacle opposed to it. But as he is begotten 
of a father whose nature is stript of grace, corrupt, and 
under the obligation of making amends to Divine Jus- 
tice, the result must necessarily be that the son find 
himself in the same condition as his father. In this 
case the obstacle to grace in the child is twofold, viz., 
I St, the taint of the evil, in which consists the sin itself ; 
2nd, the debt contracted with God's Justice, which is 
commonly called reatus. 

Now, our Saviour overcame the twofold obstacle 
which prevented the entrance of grace. For, in the 
first place. He abolished the debt, covering it with the 
payment of His own most precious blood. 2ndly, He 
removed the obstacle which consists in the crooked- 
ness of the will by bestowing grace very different 
from that which Adam possessed, medicinal in its 
properties, most efl&cacious, infusing new life into 
man, and forming in him a new supreme personal 
will.(i) 

(I) St. Thomas thus expresses himself : Ad peccatorum perfectam emunda- 
tionem duo requiruntur, secundum quod duo sunt in peccato, scilicet macula 
culpce, et reatus pomai. Macula quidf.m culpas deletur per gratiam, qua 
cor peccatoris convertitur ad Deum : REATUS AUTEM PCENCE TOTALITER 
TOLLITUR PER HOC QUOD HOMO DeO SATISFACIT.— S. p. iii., q., xxii., 
art. 3.— Now neither was grace imparted to infants dying unbaptized, nor 
was our Saviour's satisfaction applied to them. Therefore, they retain the 
debt of punishment and culpability of the same. Again, it must be observed 
that redemption has a retroactive effect with regard to the abolition of sin 
and of the debt of culpability, but not entirely so as to the debt of punish- 
ment. Hence St. Thomas says of the Blessed Virgin -.—Beata Virgo sancti- 
ficatafuit in utero (or rather, as we now know from the Church's definition 
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Now, the Redeemer's grace, to which no one has a 
right, is bestowed in conformity with the wise and 
holy laws of the Eternal Father of the Redeemer, 
according to those words: "Thine they were, and to 
me Thou gavest them." (i) One of these laws was the 
appointment of two periods, the first of pilgrimage or 
probation, the second, of rest or retribution. Whilst 
man is still a wayfarer, our Saviour applies the price 
of His death, by blotting out the debt and bestowing 
grace able to correct the evil bent of the will, on all 
these who receive faith and baptism. When man 
reaches the end of his n'ay, the time destined to the 

to be tlie case, in. ipsa conceptione) apeccato originali, quantum ad macul am 
personalem, non iamenfuit liberata a REATU, quo tola natura tenebatur 
obnoxia, ut scilicet non intraret in paradisiiin nisi per Christi hostiatn, sicui 
et de SANCTIS patribus dicitur, qui fuerant ante Christum. (S. p. iii., q. 
xxvii., art. I. ad 3. From this we may infer the difference above referred to 
between the infant's limbo and that of the Patriarchs. The ancient Patri- 
archs as well as the children who died after Christ's coming, were loosed 
from the disorder of nature : they were likewise on an equal footing in- 
asmuch as they were subject to the debt of punishment. But the difference 
consisted in this, that the Patriarchs were freed from the debt of culpability, 
and consequently all impediment to their release was taken away ; whereas 
infants, besides the debt of punishment, have fm-thennore that of culpa- 
bility, which prevents their deliverance, and renders their limbo everlasting. 
To make this distinction between the debt of culpability and that debt of 
punishment alone clearer, and to confirm it with the authority of some other 
divine, I will place before the reader Suarez's comment on the passage of St. 
Thomas just now quoted : Tertium argumentum est quia si beata Virgo 
fuisset sanctifcata in utero, et ab originali peccato liberata, potuisset tunc 
gloriatn assequi, si tnortua esset ante Christum. Responsio vero est negando 
consequent iatn, quia licet ejus persona fuerit liberata a CULPA, non tamen a 
REATU, quo iota natura erat obnoxia, donee pro ilia exhiberetur satisfactio. 
QUjE solutio OPTIMA EST, et eadem omnino ratiotie locum habet, etiam 
si beata Virgo fuerit ab originali peccato prceservata, ut iterum in sequenti- 
bus dicemus. — Tn loc. cit. D. Thorn. 

(I) John xvii. 6. Also vv. 2, 9, II, 12, 24. 
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distribution of so excellent and so great a gift is 
over; and therefore, even after the depravity of infants' 
wills has ceased, the debt of culpability still remains, 
since the fruits of Christ's death are no longer applied 
to the payment of that debt- Hence they remain 
subject for ever to a dispensation oi judgment, and no 
longer to that of mercy, and Christ no longer exercises 
His function of Redeemer, — though He still retains 
the prerogative formerly exercised by Him, — that 
of Sovereign, Judge, and triumphant Ruler. 

59. The second difficulty arises from the statement 
made above, that the formal element of sin consists in 
the evil bent of the wrill ; whence the inference, that 
when this ceases, infants cease to be in a formal sense, 
sinners. 

60. In reply to this, we must call to mind the 
remark of St. Thomas, that the habitual concupiscence 
of the parents is the proximate cause of sin in the 
offspring, so that if God by a miracle were entirely to 
remove that concupiscence, and to set in right order 
all the disorganized powers of their human nature, the 
children thus generated would be without sin : " And 
no one can doubt but that God could do this ; and if 
He did, undoubtedly those begotten would be born free 
from original sin." {\) There would be no sin in the 
offspring, therefore, without the disordered concupis- 
cence of nature in the parents ; since it is precisely 
that disorder which passes from father to son by the 
medium of generation which transmits human nature, 
and depraves the personal will. 

(l) Et hoc quidem nulli dubium, est quia Deus facere posset, et si hoc 
fieret, procul duUo o.Y.'im sine originali nascerentur. — In II. Dist. 
xxxi. q. I, art. 2, ad 5m. 
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But we must now pass on to the consideration of two 
other questions, wholly different from the preceding : 

ist, whether a man might inherit original sin without 
his supreme will being warped and perverted by the 
inborn evil inclination of the flesh. 

2nd, whether, in the case of man's becoming the 
subject of original sin through the perversion of his 
supreme will, he would cease to be the subject of sin 
simply by the evil bent of his will being removed. 

With regard to the first question, the above quotation 
of St. Thomas gives a decided answer in the negative. 
In fact, the man born free from all obliquity of the will 
would not in any way share in the disorder of his fore- 
fathers, and consequently he could not be held, because 
he is not, nor ever was, a sinner ; in such a one, grace 
would not meet with the obstacle that Bellarmine 
speaks of. 

But having once been accountable and a sinner as 
well, will he cease to be accountable simply by ceasing 
to be a sinner r 

This is the second question, which must again be 
answered in the negative. 

In every kind of sin we must distinguish between sin 
in itself and the liability, or debt, (reatus) incurred by it, 
two things which must be again carefully distinguished 
from the culpability (culpa) of the sinner, and the stain 
of guilt with which he is defiled, (i) 

What is sin in itself? It is the habit or state of sin, 
the disorder which disturbs and subverts the moral 
order of man ; in the present instance, it is concupis- 
cence reigning in the supreme will. 

(I) A person's being indebted to Eternal Justice by reason of a primitive 
fault may be considered as a dishonouring circumstance, and therefore is 
suitably called a stain. 
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What is the liability, or debt, (reatus) incurred? 
It is the obligation, in consequence of an eternal, 
ontological law, to restore the honour of violated 
justice by means of a penalty. 

The culpability (culpa) lies in both the sin and the 
consequent debi being imputable to the will which 
freely committed the sin. 

Now, by Baptism original sin is taken away, as 
to the debt incurred, as St. Augustine tells us, but 
remains as to the acL For it is the teaching of St. 
Augustine that the aci of sin may be removed while 
the debt remains, and contrariwise, that the act of sin 
may remain and the debt pass away. " In the same 
way that sins which have passed ataay as to the act, remain 
as to the debt : so, on the contrary, may it happen that 
concupiscence (original sin) may remain as to the act and 
pass away as to the debt." And he gives an example of 
both cases : " For I spoke of the concupiscence which 
is in the members fighting against the law of the mind, 
although its debt has passed a7uay in the remission of all 
sitts ; as, on the contrary, a sacrifi ce offered to idols, if 
it afterwards be not carried into effect, has passed away 
as to the act, but remains as to the debt, unless by forgive- 
ness it be remitted." (i) 

On these words of St. Augustine, however, the follow- 
ing important reflections ought to be made : 

I St. In Baptism, concupiscence is not wholly taken 

(I) Quomodo MANENr PECCATA REATU qu^ PEjETERIERUNT actu ; sic 
e contrario fieri potest ut CONCUPISCENTIA MANEAT ACTU ET PR^TEREAT 
REATU. Ego enim de concupiscentia dixi^ qtue est in memhris repugnans 
legi mentis, qiiamvis RS.A.TUS EJUS Iti OMNIUM PECCATORUM REMISSIONE 
TRANSIERIT: sicut e contrario sacrificiiiTn idolis factum, si deinceps non 
fiat, PRjErKRIIT ACTU, J«(? MANET REATU, nisi per indulgentiam remittatur. 
— Contra. Jul. Pelag. Bk. \-i., t. xix. 
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away, but it ceases to be predominant in the soul, 
remaining- in act ■with regard to the inferior will alone. 
This is merely the incentive to e^-il t tomes) which does 
not constitute a. formal -part of sin. 

;nd. Actual sins, when the deed is over, do not 
lose all actuality-, nay, a kind of continuous act remains 
in the soul ; but even when that actuality had entirely 
ceased, the man who has sinned would remain account- 
able until Eternal Justice should release him from his 
sin. 

Ha\-ing premised these observations, I now venture 
to affirm that as by Baptism the acojuiifability of con- 
cupiscence ceases, and its act in part remains ; so in 
the resurreciioa of infants the act of concupiscence 
entirely ceases, but there still remains the debt of that 
sin to which they were subject in their former life, 
consisting in the /erz'erse attitude of their will. And 
this is the debt of runishmcnt and of culpability, the 
signification of the phrase 'debt of culpability ' bei:ig 
that the3-, as members of the human familj', are debtors 
to Divine Justice through the fault of their first father 
from whom they had inherited the sinful disorder of 
their will. They have been once disordered ; conse- 
quently the blot always remains upon them : they 
continue to be those members of the human family 
who were defiled, and who have never been cleansed 
from that defilement by a ^"ill hallowed b5- grace. 

61. Xow, after all actualitj' and habit of sin has 
been removed from infants at the resurrection, what 
are we to say of the debt ? to what does this liability' 
attach : Such is the subtle question which S:. Augus- 
tine puts to himself in several passages of his writings. 
And the answer he gives is, that the reason of that debt 
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is found ill occultis legibus Det. Well worthy of being 
pondered is a chapter in his work against Julian, in 
which he deals with the aforesaid question : sed quoeso 
te, cum et ipse concedas peccati facti atque trans- 
ACTi REATUM MANERE, nist sacro fonte deleatur, ( i ) 

die mihl, REATUS ISTE QUIS sit, et UBI JIANEAT/aW 

homine cor redo, recteque vivente, nondum tamen peccatoruin 
REMISSIONE liberato / Subjectum est reatus iste, idest 
substantia, sicut spiritus, sicut corpus; an in stibjecto, sicut 
febris aut vulnus in corpore, sive avaritia vel error in 
animo ? In subjecto esse dicturus es: neque enim reatum 
affirmabis esse substantiam. In quo igitur tibi videtur 
esse subjecto ? Cur quceram, quid respondeas, et non 
potius verba tua ponam ? " Actu," inqitis, " prcBtereunte, 
manet ejus reatus in illius conscientia, qui deliquit, donee 
dimittatur." Ergo in subjecto est, hoc est in animo ejus 
qui deliquisse se mcminit, et scrupulo angitur cotiscientia, 
donee jiat delicti remissione securus. Quid si obliviscatur 
se deliquisse ; nee ejus conscientia stimuletur, ubi erit 
reatus ille, quein, transeunte peccato, manere concedis, 
donee remittatur ? Non est certe in corpore, quia non est 
eorum accidentium, quxB accidunt cor pan. Non est in 
anima, quia ejus menioriam delevit oblivio, et tamen est. 

(l) See how the same doctrine is expounded in another part of the Saint's 
writings : In eis ergo^ qui regenerantur in Christo^ cunt remissionem accipiunt 
prorsus omnium peccatorum., utique necesse est, ut reatus etiam hujus, licet 
adhuc fnanentis concupiscentia remittatur, ut in peccatum, sicut dixi, non 
imputetur. Nam sicut eorum peccatorum, qua manere non possunt, 
quoniam cum Jiunt pratereunt, reatus tamen manet, et nisi remittatur, in 
cBtemum fnanehit : sic illius, quando remittitur, reatus aufertur. Hoc est 
enim non habere peccatum, reum rwn esse peccati, Nam si quisquam., verbi 
gratia, fecerit adulterium, etiamsi nunquam deinceps faciat, reus est adul- 
terli, donee reatus ipsius indulgentia re?mttatur. Hahet ergo peccatum, 
quamvis illud quod admisit jam non sit, quia cum tempore quo factum est 
prceteriit. — De Nuptiis et Concup. Bk. i ., t. xxvi. 
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Ubt est igtttcr, cum jam bene vivat homo, nihil tale covi- 
mittens ; nee did possit eorum peccatorum, ejus reatuni 
manere- qucB meminit : eorum vera quce ohlitus est non 
manere. Manet quippe omnino, donee remittatur. 

This knotty question is thus answered by the great 
Father : Ubi ergo manet (reatus) nisi in OCCULTIS 
LEGIBUS Dei, qucB conscriptcB sunt quodam modo zw men- 
tibus angelorum UT nulla sit iniquitas impunita, 
nisi quam sanguis Mediatoris expiaverit / (i) 

Now, these eternal laws alluded to by St. Augustine, 
and written, as he says, in the minds of the angels, 
and, we may add, in all intelligences, are variously 
understood by different theologians. My opinion is 
that they are none other than those two laws of Eternal 
Justice, one of which requires " an equilibrium between 
moral and eudemonological good," the other, "an 
equilibrium between moral and eudemonological evil." 
The second of these — that which more nearly bears 
upon the subject in hand — may be also formulated 
thus : " He who has outraged the order of Eternal 
Justice incurs the debt, or obligation, of repairing the 
injury by a corresponding tribute of homage." 

This necessary order of justice is, as was observed, 
ontological ; that is to say, it is an order intrinsic and 
inherent to being itself, so that the entire system of 
beings cannot exist unless that order be re established, 
and that debt be settled ; and if payment be not made, 
he who has wronged justice remains a debtor, which is 
equivalent to saying that he remains subject to the 
liability (reatus) which requires that he should undergo 
a penalty, whereby justice may triumph, may be vin- 
dicated and compensated. If, however, some one 

(i) Contra Julian. Bk. vi., c. 19. 
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else should lay down the sum required and satisfy all 
demands with a penalty sufficient to restore to justice 
the honour which has been denied it, the aforesaid law 
is fulfilled — hence the possibility of a Redeemer. 

In the actual system of redemption a Just One (the 
Man God) was constituted, Who, by His suffering, 
should obtain such credit with eternal justice as to be 
able thereby to cancel every item of the debt contracted 
by the whole world. This debt is the handwriting 
spoken of by St. Paul, (i) This is that law of which 
St. Augustine makes mention, " that there should be 
no iniquity unpunished, save what the blood of the 
Mediator has atoned for." 

Infants are under this obligation, because having died 
without receiving Baptism, the price of Jesus Christ's 
passion was not applied to them. Such is their 
liability. Nevertheless the penalty incurred by them 
has been justly diminished through their being fi-eed 
from the evil bent of the will which was theirs during 
their mortal life, and they suffer no more than exclu- 
sion from the kingdom of heaven and from the life of 
grace. 

As this righting of the will is not a satisfaction 
which they make to justice, or that others make for 
them, though the natural consequence of the penalty 
entailed by the evil bent of the will ceases, the debt 
which shuts upon them the gates of Heaven, still 
remains. 

(1) Colos, ii. 14. 
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§2. 

Infants that died ■without Baptism are not, after the 
resurrection, in the power of Satan. 

62. A deduction to be drawn from the doctrine just 
set forth, is, that although the infants in question 
remain under the debt of sin even after the resurrec- 
tion, and from this point of view are not positively 
protected against Satan, nevertheless he can inflict 
no punishment on them for the following reasons : 

ist. Because the only approach that the devil has 
to man is concupiscence : first of all, that of his superior 
will which vitiates man from his origin, and constitutes, 
as it were, the title of dominion acquired by the hellish 
foe over the world ; and in the next place, the concu- 
piscence of man's lower nature, t'hefomes, which is not 
a title of dominion, but a sort of avenue, or aperture, 
through which the adversary of the human race can 
enter to inveigle and ruin hapless man. " It is not 
on account of the work God did," says St. Augustine, 
"but on account of the disorder which the enemy sowed, 
that I affirm them (infants), who descend from the 
first man, to be under the same enemy, unless they be 
born again of the second man."(i) And elsewhere: 
"We unhesitatingly affirm that the contagion of 
original sin is the cause why he who is born is in the 
power of the devil, until he be born again in Christ." (2) 

(1) Nee propter opus quod fecit Deus, j-(^^ PROPTER VITIUM quod insevit 
inimicuSy eos (parvulos) sub eodem inimico esse dice, qui ex prima hojnine 
nascuntur, si in secundo non renascuntur. — Op. Imperf. Bk. vi., n. xxiii. 

(2) Nos certe causam cur sui didbolo sit qui nascitur, donee renaseatur 
in Christo. PECCATI EX ORIGINE DICIMUS ESSE CONTAGIUM. — Contra. Jul. 
Pelag. Bk. iii., c. v. 
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This contagion, the holy Doctor explains, is concupis- 
cence, and not marriage, as Julian calumniously 
represented him to have stated : " See, I do not assert, 
as you falsely charge me with asserting, that marriage 
is the cause of infants' being under the power of the 
devil." (i) 

Now, as all concupiscence has ceased to exist in 
infants that rise again, the devil finds no point of 
attack left open to him. 

63. 2ndly. Because the souls of infants, while 
detached from their bodies, are exempt from all influ- 
ence of Satan, as was shown above, and the rebel 
angels cannot take part in the re-forming of their 
bodies, nor any more take possession of the same. 
Wherefore, as these bodies are the handiwork of 
Christ's all-reaching power alone — not, it is true, as 
the author of grace, but as the beneficent Lord of that 
human nature with which He himself is clothed — it is 
incredible that they should be left under the control 
of Satan. 

64. 3rdly. Because only the present life is the 
time allotted to the strife between Satan and the Man- 
God, and the life to come is the time of unchangeable 
justice : consequently, in the future life the devil will 

(l) Ecce ego, ut sint parvuli in diaboli potestate, causam nuptias esse non 
dico, quod me dlcere calumniatis. Ibid. He repeats the same sentiments 
in De Nuptiis et Concup., Blc. I., t. xxiii. ; tliough in that place he leans to 
the opinion that in consequence of original sin men are under the power of 
the devil even in the life to come, these vifords may be understood to mean 
that, as far as depends on them, they have no right or power to be released 
from Satan, but this their deliverance is the accidental result of Christ's 
liberaUty, Who gives them a perfect body. Hence, in this case, too, a 
distinction should be made between what is due to original sin and the 
actual penalty inflicted. 
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be unable to make any new conquest, but will merely 
keep what he has acquired ; and thus in like manner 
Christ can no longer extend His conquests but will 
simply hold and remain in possession of what He has 
already gloriously acquired. Hence, having obtained 
a plenary right to dispose of human nature — dedisti 
ei potestatem omnis carnis — and to re-instate it by the 
resurrection of the body, this handiwork of His cannot 
be disputed about, nor marred, nor improperly handled, 
unless perchance He, in His capacity of Judge, should 
sentence it to the place of punishment, a decision 
which He cannot pronounce except in the case of 
those who remain His adversaries, and whom Satan 
can therefore claim as his own. 

God, indeed, allowed the devil in the beginning to 
deface the work of the Creator by introducing into the 
world, along with sin, death, which dissolved human 
nature; and the reason of God's allowing this was, 
that Christ might have the glory of repristinating 
it. But after the work of repristination has been 
accomplished through the merits of redemption, the 
devil is unable to repeat his foul trick; all that remains 
for him is to be himself the instrument of God's 
Justice with regard to that tainted portion which forms 
the booty and prey he has acquired. 

The bodies, therefore, of unregenerate infants, being 
wholly Christ's handiwork, without flaw or blemish of 
any kind, cannot in any way be harmed by the rebel 
angel now vanquished and laid low ; on the contrary, 
they are taken under the protection of Christ, the Ruler 
of ordinary and universal providence, although they 
have no share in the special and supernatural provi- 
dence of the elect. The devil, accordingly, who cannot 
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effect an entrance through the soul in which there is 
no blemish, will not be allowed to enter through the 
body either, since here, too, no blemish is to be found, 
nor anything at all to which he can lay claim. 

65. We may conclude this paragraph by pointing 
out the two parts of God's ordinary and universal 
providence, viz. : — 

I st, that which God exercises inasmuch as He is the 
Creator and Preserver of all things ; and 

2nd, that which Christ exercises inasmuch as He is 
Man, the bountiful Lord and King of the whole human 
race. For, His power extends to heaven, to earth, and 
to hell, according to those words of His : "All power 
is given to Me in heaven and in earth ;" (i) and ac- 
cording to those of the Apostle : " That in the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are in 
heaven, on earth, and under the earth." (2) And every- 
where does He exercise that power with mercy, while 
at the same time the eternal law of justice remains 
intact. 

§3- 

The above doctrine redounds, in the highest degree, to 
Christ's glory, 

66. The doctrine here propounded, redounds, in the 
highest degree, to Christ's glory. In fact, what has 
been said, all goes to show : 

I St. That He is the Benefactor of humanity, not 
only in the supernatural and more exalted order, as 
its Saviour and Redeemer, but likewise in the order 
of nature, as absolute Lord of the same, with respect 

(l) Matth. xxviii. i8. (2) Phil. ii. lo. 
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to those who do not share in the benefits of His 
death. 

67. 2ndly. That He verily and indeed acquired 
and exercises " power over all flesh," because all flesh 
is, by virtue of His sovereign power, called again into 
existence in the most complete and perfect manner. 

68. 3rdly. That He thus utterly vanquished 
original sin, for which purpose principally He died ; 
not only because He merited the remission of that sin 
by His death on behalf of those to whom that unspeak- 
able boon is applied, but also because, as far as He 
was concerned. He destroyed, by the regeneration of 
the body, the taint there is in all, punishment, how- 
ever, being meted out to those who have deserved it 
by their personal, deliberate transgressions. New 
light is hereby thrown on those words of St. John the 
Baptist : " Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him Who 
taketh away the sin of the world ;" [i) an expression 
which, understood of original sin, is fulfilled to the 
letter in the resurrection to be brought about by 
Christ's power, so much so, that the sin which clings 
to the flesh, begotten of Adam, and constitutes the sin 
of the whole world, will be entirely destroyed. 

69. 4thly. That Christ's work includes a twofold 
regeneration of mankind, just as twofold was the 
malady from which mankind was suffering. One 
relates to the personality, the supreme activity of the 
human being, and this is the supernatural regeneration 
effected through Baptism, and not vouchsafed unto all. 
The other relates to man's nature, his inferior part, the 
flesh, and is brought about in the final resurrection, 
being common to all and universal without exception, 

(l) John i. 29. 
III. G 
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although accidentally, its results will be different, ac- 
cording to the different conditions of those souls which 
have or have not received the first spiritual and per- 
sonal regeneration. 

70. This universal reformation of the flesh, sufficient 
in itself to destroy the original taint, and to rescue 
man from the cruel grip of his enemy the devil, is in 
a most particular manner, due to the most sacred flesh 
of Jesus Christ, in the which flesh He destroyed sin : 
" God sending His own Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and of sin, hath condemned sin in the flesh," (ij 
as if the Apostle had said, that " God sent His Son, 
causing Him to take upon Himself a flesh not tainted 
indeed with any blemish, but nevertheless like to that 
of the children of Adam, which is infected with the 
bane of concupiscence : and from the sin the Jews 
committed by putting Him to death, Christ derived 
the right of condemning, in other words, of vanquish- 
ing and obliterating, that sin, with which the Adamitic 
flesh was leavened." These are St. Paul's own words: 
"Therefore, because the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood. He also Himself in like manner, hath been 
partaker of the same; that through death He might 
destroy him who had the empire of death, that is to say, 
the devil ; and might deliver them, who through the fear 
of death, were all their lifetime subject to servitude," (2) 
a passage which receives much light when applied to 
the resurrection. 

In truth, the Apostle says that our Lord took that 
flesh and blood which is vitiated in us, and conse- 
quently condemned to death, but without taking also 
its taint. And this He did in order to destroy that 

(i) Rom. viii. 3. (2) Heb. ii. 14, 15. 
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flesh in Himself, namely, to merit by His own death, 
without incurring any guilt, dominion over all the 
rest of human flesh. He would thus be enabled to 
reform it at his own pleasure, recomposing, and, so to 
say, kneading it afresh by the resurrection, and to 
abolish at the same time the empire of death which 
the devil possessed in consequence of the taint inherent 
to the condemned flesh, and consequently to deliver 
men from that fear of perishing for ever which had 
haunted them through all their life-time, and to sub- 
stitute in place of that fear, the hope of the resur- 
rection. 

Very similar are the words of St. Peter : " Who His 
ownself bore our sins in His Body upon the tree."''i) 
For, the death of Christ's Body merited the resurrec- 
tion of that Body, and together with it, of ours also. 
Moreover, it merited through the reformation of our 
superior part, brought about by the instrumentality 
of the sacraments, a power to subdue concupiscence, 
rendering us in a manner dead to sin. It is on this 
account that we can say, even whilst still alive, that 
the body of death which surrounds us is spiritually 
dead : " Knowing this, that our old man is crucified 
with Him, that the body of sin may be destroyed, to 
the end that we may serve sin no longer ; " iz) this 
victory over the body of death being given to us " that 
we being dead to sin, should live to justice." (3) 

The dominion Christ has purchased over all human 
flesh is, accordingly, exercised by Him in two ways : 
I St, in the supernatural order, by imparting to the 
baptized a power which may render man the conqueror 

(I) I Pet. ii. 24. (2) Rom. vi. 5. 

(3) I Pet. ii. 24 
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of his tainted flesh in the present life: 2ndly, in the 
natural order, by raising and putting together again 
the bodies of all men at the end of the world. For 
this reason is Holy Writ so solicitous to direct our 
thoughts to the flesh of Christ, as to the great instru- 
ment of our redemption, this being theimport of those 
solemn words of St. John, " And the Word was made 
flesh." (i) 

71. As, therefore, the restoration of human nature, 
free from all blemish and from every assault of the devil 
in the case of those who die unstained by actual sins, 
although not cleansed in the saving waters of Baptism, 
is a most glorious triumph for Christ, I cannot thinlc it 
to be other than conformable to the mind of St. Augus- 
tine. As a matter of fact, his doctrine may be summed 
up under two heads, the abasing of human nature 
infected by original sin, and the exalting of jESUS 
Christ, sole Saviour, sole Redeemer, sole Reformer, 
sole Restorer of mankind. He did battle with the 
Pelagians, who gave undue importance to human 
nature, as if self-sufficient, and made too light of 
Christ's influence. We cannot discover in sinful 
humanity aught else than eternal death ; we attribute 
to the sheer liberality of Christ, and to the love it 
behoved Him naturally to entertain for our flesh with 
which He deigned to clothe Himself, the final regen- 
eration of human nature, even with regard to those 
who knew Him not by the supernatural light of faith, 
for even these He loves. The spirit of the teaching 
of the Doctor of grace may be summed up in the 
following words : " It should be enough for a Christian 
still living by faith and not yet beholding what is 

(i) John i. 14. 
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perfect, but knowing only in part, to be aware or to 
believe that God delivers no one, save by His gratui- 
tous mercy through Jesus Christ our Lord, and condemns 
no one except by His most just truth through the same 
Jesus Christ our Lord." ( i ) Now, it is precisely through 
God's mercy, and not by any title of justice on their 
part, that mankind are raised to life again by Christ ; 
and this is exactly what the Holy Doctor maintains. 

72. True it is that elsewhere he says concerning 
unregenerate infants, "And let not (the Pelagians) 
while declaring them to be excluded from the king- 
dom of heaven, ward off damnation from them." [2) 

But, in the first place, those heretics would have 
such children to be saved from damnation (though 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven), vainly giving 
them out as not deserving of condemnation ; and who 
does not detect the Pelagian venom contained in such 
teaching ? In the explanation I give, on the contrary, 
they are no more than the object of the humane and 
gratuitous love of Jesus Christ. 

In the second place, I do not deny their condemna- 
tion, remaining, as they do, burdened for ever with the 
debt which keeps them out of heaven, and renders 
them deserving of eternal death. It is Christ's benig- 
nity and humanity which comes to their aid. He, the 
Head and Lord of the human race, having descended 
from heaven in order to save, cannot allow any of His 

(1) Satis sit interim Christiana ex fide adhuc viventi et nondum cernenti 
quod ^perfectum est, sed ex -parte scienti, nosse vel credere quod nemineni 
Deus liberet nisi gratuita misericordia pek dominum nosihum 
Jesum Christum, et neminem damnet nisi aquissitna veritate per eundem 
Dominum nostrum jfesum Christum. — Ep. cxciv. n. 23. 

(2) Nec eos a regno aelorum sic fateaniur alienos (Pelagiani) , ut tatnen 
a damnatione defendant. — Ep. cxciii. n. 4. 
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fellow-men to perish except by their own actual fault ; 
since if He did permit this to happen, He would not 
have utterly demolished the devil's work, and cleared 
away every trace of the sin of the world. 

Lastly, St. Augustine himself makes the distinction 
between what is due to man's sin and the portion of 
the penalty due to man which, in point of fact, he 
suffers, expressly maintaining that God can abate 
somewhat of that penalty according to His own good 
pleasure. Wherefore, although death is due to man's 
original sin, yet St. Augustine holds that God can 
exempt some from this punishment, and does not judge 
it beyond likelihood that He should actually do so." (i) 
Such an opinion fully bears out the interpretation put 
upon other passages of the Saint by P^re Desirant, 
and already touched upon (24-37). 

But to come back to our subject. 

(I) St. Augustine puts forward this view when speaking of certain pas- 
sages of St. Paul in which it seems to be imphed that, on Christ's coming 
down from heaven, the just who still remain on earth will pass to the state 
of gloi-y without succumbing to death. These are the Doctor's words : Nee 
tanien ista sic dieitnus, ut negemus Deum possCy in qtiihus voluerit^ nunc 
facere sine nwrte, quod sine duhitatione crediinns in tain multis factum esse 
post mortem {viz., that they should be glorified). But how can he reconcile 
this with the text of St. Paul : " As by one man sin entered into this world, 
and by sin death : and so death passed upoti all men" (Rom. v. la).' 
Thus : Hoc enitn dictum, est, quia nisi per peccatum mors intrasset, nulla 
Tnors esset (Ep. cxciii., n. 6). Just the same do w6 say with regard to 
infants dying without Baptism. Their obtaining natural and perfect life as 
the gratuitous gift of Christ does not in the least prevent eternal death or 
eternal punishment, on whomsoever it be inflicted, from being the penalty 
due to sin, et nisi per peccatum mors ceterna intrasset, nulla mors, nullum 
atemum supplicium esset. St. Augustine, therefore, in the various passages 
in which he treats of the condition of unregenerate children, always speaks 
of the state which should by right be theirs, not of that which in reality falls 
to their lot. A like explanation may be given of many other passages of 
the Fathers. 
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§4- 

Infants dying without Baptism will feel no pain at being 

excluded from eternal glory. 

73. That infants experience no sensible pang on 
finding themselves excluded from eternal glory, is 
proved by the following cogent argumentation of St. 
Thomas. 

"We must be aware, therefore, that a person, if 
he be right-minded, is not distressed at his not having 
something which exceeds his own capacity ; but only 
at his not having something which he was in some 
way capable of possessing. Thus no wise man is 
distressed because he cannot fly like a bird, or because 
he is not the King or the Emperor, since such is not 
his due. He would, however, be distressed, were he 
to be deprived of what he had some aptitude to possess. 
I maintain, then, that every man having the use of 
free-will, is capable of obtaining eternal life, because 
he can prepare himself for grace, by which he will 
earn eternal life. And therefore, such as fail in this, 
will feel the loss most keenly, because they lose that 
which might have been theirs. Now, children were 
never capable of obtaining eternal life; for neither 
was this due to their natural faculties, since it exceeds 
every faculty of nature ; nor could they perform any 
actions of their own by which to attain to so great a 
blessing ; therefore they will feel no sorrow at all for 
the absence of the sight of God ; on the contrary, they 
will rather rejoice in their partaking to a great extent 
of the divine goodness and of natural perfection." (i) 

(l) Sciendum ergo quod ex hoc quod caret aliquis eo quod suam propor- 
tionem excedit, nan affiigitur, si sit rectce rationis ; sed tantum ex hoc quod 
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74. This reasoning becomes still more cogent if we 
reflect, furthermore, that the infants in question, being 
in the natural order, can have no positive knowledge 
of the good things that surpass nature, and conse- 
quently cannot even conceive a positive desire, nor 
experience sorrow at being without them. St. Thomas 
shall again speak in his own words : "That the perfect 
good for which man is created consists in the glory- 
that the Saints possess, is a thing beyond natural 
knowledge. Wherefore the Apostle says in the second 
chapter of the ist Epistle to the Corinthians, 'that eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for 
those that love Him.'" (i) 

caret eo^ ad quod aliquo modo proporiionatus fuit. Sicut nullus sapiens 
homo affligitur de hoc, quod non potest volare sicut avis, vel quia nan est 
Rex, vel Imperator ; cum sibi non sit debitum. Affligeretur autem si 
privaretur eo, ad quod habendum aliquo modo aptitudinem habuit. Dico 
ergo, quod omnis homo usum liberi arbitrii habens, proportionatus est ad 
vitam cEtemam. consequendam, quia potest se ad gratiam prcEparare, per quam 
vitam ceternam m.erebitur. Et idea si ab hoc deficiant, inaximus erit dolor 
eis, quia amittunt illud, quod suum esse possibile fuit. Pueri autem nun- 
qua?n fuerunt proportionati ad hoc, qicod vitam osternam haberent : quia 
nee eis debebatur ex principiis naturae, cu7n omnem facultatem naturce exce- 
dat : nee actus proprios habere potuerunt, quibus tantujji bonum consequeren- 
tur : idea nihil omnino dolebunt de carentia visionis divine : immo magis 
gaudebunt de hoc, quod participabunt 77iultU7n de divina bonitate, et perfec- 
tionibusnaturalibus. ijn ii. Dist.\y.-n\\., <\.\\., art. 2.) According to this 
line of argument it follows that the reprobate who have been baptized, will, 
cceteris paribus, be more severely tortured than the reprobate who have not 
been baptized, since the former, by reason of the indelible character received 
in Baptism, have received a greater aptitude to obtain everlasting life, and 
also a kind of more perfect knowledge of the same. 

(I) Quod illud bonum pcrfectum, ad quod homo f actus est, sit ilia gloria 
quam sancti possident, est supra cognitionem naturale?n. Unde Apostolus 
dicit i. ad Cor. 2 : " Quod nee oculus vidit, nee auris audivit, nee in cor 
hoTninis ascendit, quce praparavit Deus diligentibus se."" {De Malo, q. v., 
art. 3.) 
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75. Finally, they will not have themselves to blame 
for the loss of the heavenly kingdom ; and thus they 
will be troubled by no remorse of conscience. " Right 
reason," says once more the Angelic Doctor, " does 
not allow any one to be troubled about that which it 
was not in his power to avoid : on which account 
Seneca shows that perturbation has no place in a 
wise man. But in children, reason is upright, not being 
distorted by any actual sin. Therefore, they will not 
be troubled at their suffering a penalty which they 
could in no wise avoid." (i) 

The torment which springs from the consciousness 
of having, by their own free act, incurred the chastise- 
ment they suffer, will unquestionably rack all those 
who have sinned deliberately, be they believers or 
unbelievers. 

§5. 

Will Christ bestow on the children in question any know- 
ledge of Himself ? 

76. Before proceeding any farther, we will briefly 
sum up the conclusions arrived at. 

1. It is Christ's power and benignity that raises 
again and refashions the bodies of all men after their 
dissolution by death. 

2. This is the last phase of His triumph, and re- 
dounds wholly to His glory. 

Recta ratio non patitur ut aliquis perturhetur de eo, quod in ipso nofi 
fuit ut vitaretur : propter quod Seneca probat, quod perturhatio in sapientem 
non cadit. Sedin puerisest v.\T\0 RECTA, nulla actuali peccato ohliquata. 
Ergo non turhabuntiir de hoc, quod talem pcenam sustinent, quam vitarc 
nulla modo potuerunt [In ii. Dist. xxxiii., q. ii., art. 2.) 
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3. Infants unregenerate will rise again with the 
debt of original sin, which is an obstacle to their 
arriving at the vision of God, but without being any- 
longer actually infected by its taint. They will rise 
again subject to the limitations of the natural order, 
but upright and perfect as to both soul and body. 

77. Such being the case, it seems to be quite in 
harmony with the triumph and glory of Jesus Christ, 
that He should communicate to them, together with 
their risen body, the knowledge of the benefit they 
receive from Him, and therefore the knowledge of 
Himself in so far as He is the Lord and Restorer of 
the whole human race. But if they know Christ as 
such, there seems no room left to doubt that, through a 
right instinct proceeding from their perfect uprightness, 
they will recognize Him as such, and honour Him in 
due proportion, entertaining towards Him feelings of 
everlasting gratitude (of a natural order), and rejoicing 
not a little in His might and glory. This is the view 
of the matter taken by Suarez, who writes : " It seems 
likely to me that these children will have some know- 
ledge of Christ, and will venerate Him as their Lord, 
Prince, and Benefactor." 

Pie adds the following reason : "For since the demons 
are forced to believe and tremble, and even to bend 
the knee unwillingly in the name of Jesus, these chil- 
dren, who will have no inward disorder of the soul 
through hatred against God, or despair, or other 
depraved affections, will be subject to Christ not by 
constraint, but willingly, and by some evidence offact\N\\\ 
know Him to be the Ruler of all things." (i) 

(I) Mihi quidem probabile est, hos infantes habituros aliquamcognitionem 
Christi, eumque tanquam Dominum ac Principem et Benefactorem suum 
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78. And it seems to me that this knowledge of 
Christ as the Head and Judge of the whole human 
race may be also legitimately deduced from that pas- 
sage in which we read that : " The hour cometh 
wherein all that are in the graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God." (i) The voice of the Son of God 
shall be heard. Now, by whom will it be heard except, 
primarily, as to its signification, by disembodied spirits, 
which, at its most solemn intimations, will have to 
re-enter their bodies ? These they will so promptly 
reassume, " in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye," (2) that as men living again in the flesh, they will 
still hear perhaps the voice of the Son re-echoing. (3) 
For this reason Jerome says: " for they will hear with 
their ears, and go forward with their feet. (4) 

All the more so because this voice contains a veri- 
table command, which must therefore be understood, at 
least by the soul " with commandment .... and with 
the trumpet of God ;"(5) and besides the command, it 

veneraturos. Nam cum dcetnones coacti credant et contremiscant, et in 
nomine Jesu vel inviti genua jlectaiit, isti infantes qui nonhabebuntinteri- 
orem animi deordinatloneni per odium in Deuui, veldesperationein,aut alios 
pravos affectus^ non inviti, sed voluntarie subjicientur Christo, quern EX 

ALIQUA FACTI EVIDEN IIA, COgrwscent esse DOMINATOREM OMNIUM." — 

In Sum. P. iii., disp. 1., sect. v. 

(i) John V. 28. (2) I Cor. xv. 52. 

{3) If the resurrection takes place in a mathematical instant (ev aro/xw as 

St. Paul says), in the first instant in which the audible voice begins to be 

uttered, the dead will be in time to hear not a part only, but the whole of 

the call which summons them, so that rising again and hearing the voice 

will be one and the same thing, even though there were no articulate speech, 

and no succession of sounds, as it is probable there will be- 'I'hey will 

awaken hearing the voice ; in the act of hearing it they will live. 

(4) Aiidient enim auribus^ et precedent pedibus. 

(5) I Thess. iv. 15. 
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appears that there will be an audible sound, which 
cannot be perceived but by the ears of flesh of those 
already alive, "and with the voice of an Archangel." (i) 

If, as regards inanimate creatures, they may be 
said to hear in a metaphorical sense, by being sub- 
ject to the action of the power which impels them to 
some action ; with regard to intelligent or sensitive 
beings, they could not, as such, be said to hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, unless they understood and 
received it through the senses. Therefore, even 
infants who are summoned to rise again will under- 
stand the command of Christ, and will likewise hear 
His life-giving voice; they will thereby know and 
make trial of that Lord Who commands them with 
such authority and power. 

79. A still more emphatic declaration of Christ 
may be added: "For neither doth the Father judge 
any man," He said, " but hath given all judgment to 
the Son, that all men may honour the Son, as they 
honour the Father." (2) Here we have clearly set 
down the object for which the Father has handed over 
to Christ the judgment of mankind, whole and entire, 
that all may glorify the Son, as they do the Father. 
If this is the reason why Christ is to pronounce judg- 
ment, therefore all must know the judge and His 
marvellous greatness. Without doubt those who will 
be condemned for their own actual crimes will know 
Him ; consequently, infants likewise : the former will 
do Him honour by their dread, the latter by their 
gratitude. 

(I) I Thess. iv. 15. (2) John v. 22, 23. 
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§6. 

On the cognitions unregenerate infants will have after 
the resurrection. 

80. Having arrived at this point, we may extend 
our enquiries further, and investigate what other cog- 
nitions these infants will have after the resurrection. 

A grave difficulty presents itself, how, namely, they 
can perform acts of reason, when it is remembered 
that man does not begin to perform such acts of his 
own accord, but needs external stimuli, forces other 
than himself that act upon him. (i) 

Now, these infants do not enjoy the beatific vision : 
hence no cognitions from this source. 

81. They do not experience the action of demons, 
under whose control they fall who are burdened with 
actual sins. Neither, then, from this source can they 
receive any stimulus, any materials for thought. 

Whence, therefore, can they derive their cognitions r 

I reply : 

ist. From the action of Christ Who raises them up 
again, and manifests Himself to them as the Lord, 
Judge, and beneficent King of the universe. 

2ndly. Besides this, as it is very likely that the 
angels will take part in the re-construction of their 
bodies, through the same agency, they may receive 
some knowledge of the loving co-operation of these 
spirits with the power of Christ, Who makes use of 
them as of instruments with which to carry into execu- 
tion His magnificent designs. 

3rdly. At the last judgment, they will have revealed 

(I) See On the Origin of Ideas, n. 727, Psychology, nn. 1447-1451, etc. 
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to them, to the greater glory of Christ, the whole 
course of the world, the plan and the stately march 
of events under the guiding hand of Providence, and 
its final marvellous issue. It would appear that these 
events are to be made manifest on that solemn day to 
all intelligent creatures, though not all things nor to 
all in an equal manner, so that what belongs to the 
order of grace and of glory will not form part of the 
positive knowledge of those who lack the correspond- 
ing supernatural light. 

It is certainly of Christ that we read : " God shall 
come manifestly, our God (Christ) shall come, and 
shall not keep silence." (i) And again : " Behold, He 
Cometh with the clouds, and every eye shall see Him, 
and they also that pierced Him." (2) Those clouds 
signify the angels, in whose company He will ap- 
proach, and who will in some way be recognizable as 
ministers of the great King. And that all events with 
their concatenation will be made known, and that the 
roll of eternal Providence will be unfolded (in a more 
or less intelligible manner), may be gathered from 
those words : " For nothing is covered that shall not 
be revealed : nor hid that shall not be known." (3) In 
fact, Christ's glory cannot be fully known, unless there 
be in some way rendered manifest all the facts by 
which the eternal plan was, as by so many threads, 
worked out on the loom of time. Hence, Christ is 
likened to a light, which is not placed under a bushel 
or under a bed, but upon a candlestick: "Doth a 
candle come in to be put under a bushel, or under a 
bed, and not to be set on a candlestick?" To obtain 

(I) Ps. xlix. 3. (2) Apoc. i. 7. 

(3) Matth. i. 26. 
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this end, viz., that the light should be known, every- 
thing must be made manifest : " For there is nothing 
hid, which shall not be made manifest : neither was 
it made secret, but that it may come abroad." (i) 
Such beyond doubt will be the case with the Divine 
Word, true light and source of light to all understand- 
ings, so that all may glorify Him as most just, most 
wise, and most good ; in this way He will likewise 
acquire a full right to the appellation accorded to Him 
by Scripture of Him THAT REVEALETH THE TRACES 
OF HIDDEN THINGS, (2) and it will be apparent how 
truly He is compared to the sun: "The sun giving 
light hath looked upon all things, and FULL OF THE 

GLORY OF THE LORD IS HiS WORK." (3) 

However, the knowledge which the Divine Word 
will communicate to the unregenerate will not pass 
the boundaries of the fiafural order, so that things 
inasmuch as they appertain to the infinite reality, in 
other words, to the supernatural order, will always 
remain a blank to them. 

82. Accordingly, at the resurrection and last judg- 
ment, even those who died with original sin alone, and 
not guilty of actual sins, will receive most abundant 
knowledge. 

It is not for us in this place to conjecture in what 
manner such knowledge will be imparted to them. 
We will rather turn our attention to the consideration 
of the use they will make of it. 

(i) Mark iv. 21, 22. — Luke viii. 16, 17 ; xii. 2. 
(2) Ecclus. xlii. 19. (3) Ibid. 16. 
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§7- 

]Vhether those who rise again with only the debt of original 
sin will make an active use of their faculties. 

83. There is a point in the teaching of St. Thomas 
which it would be hard to reconcile with the admission 
that those who rise again with the debt of original 
sin alone, will make a fresh use of their natural 
faculties. He lays it down that after death no being 
acts any longer with its natural powers, but solely 
according to the order of justice : " But after death," 
he says, " nothing will act with a merely natural force, 
but only according to the order of divine justice, 
whether on the disembodied spirit, which it is evident 
that fire cannot naturally affect, or even on the body 
after the resurrection, because then all natural action 
will have ceased, with the cessation of motion of the 
first movable (primum mobile), which is the cause of 
all bodily motion and alteration." (i) 

To this argument we may reply : 

I St. That the reasoning by which the Saint argues 
that all natural action will cease, being based on the 
supposed cessation of motion of the heavens, can no 
longer be held as sound, since the Aristotelian theory 
of the heavenly bodies is exploded. 

2ndly. That it is not certain that corporeal fire 
cannot naturally affect a disembodied spirit, if it be 

( I ) Sed post mortem nihil aget -virtute natures : sed secundum justitits 
divince ordinem tantum, sive in aniniam separatani in quam constat quod 
ignis naturaliter agere non potest, sive etiain in corptis post resurrectionem, 
quia tunc oinnis actio naturalis cessdbit, cessante motu primi mobilis, qui 
est causa omnis motus et alterationis corporalis. — In II. Dist. xxxiii., q. ii., 
art. I, ad 3. — De Malo, q. v. art. 2, ad S 
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applied by God or His angels in a suitable manner, 
for it is evident that our material body acts on the 
soul, (i) 

3rdly. That although after death everything will 
act according to the order of Divine Justice, this does 
not in the slightest degree hinder things from acting 
' with the powers of nature,' since the natural actions 
may be made by God to conform to the order of His 
Justice. 

4th]y. That, consequently, it behoves us to inter- 
pret the Holy Doctor's words, ' powers of nature,' as 
meaning the powers of nature as it now is, not the 
powers of nature reformed by Christ in the resurrection 
and in the renewal of the world. For nature re-estab- 

(i) Nature at present is not as it was when it came forth from the hands 
of its Maker. In its primeval state, it proceeded in perfect conformity with 
the Creator's Justice and Goodness. On the other hand, nature, as man has 
made it to be, ist, retains a portion of its primitive excellence and order, and 
in this respect still works in accordance with the Justice and Goodness ot 
God ; 2ndly, in part works according to the disordered state of things, and 
hence, at present, not all natural chastisements correspond to the claims 
of justice. But this disorder is permitted by Almighty God, in order that 
better things may be obtained : Melius enim judicavit de mails bene facere, 
quam mala nulla esse permittere (St. Augustine, Enchir. xxvii.). 

This is the place for the distinction St. Thomas makes between the 
punishment inflicted as an express penalty for sin, and concomitant punish- 
ment. (De Male, q. v., art. iv.) The former is inflicted by nature inas- 
much as it acts in conformity with justice, the latter inasmuch as it acts in 
a disorderly way in consequence of man's sin. Now the concomitant 
punishment ii permitted by God, St. Thomas tells us, quandoque propter 
aliqua peccata parentum (inasmuch as parents suffer in the evils that befall 
their offspring), or, ut refnedium, contra peccatUTn sequens, or propter pro- 
fectum virtutis aut ejus qui hoc patitur, aut alterius (in the last of which 
cases the person undergoing the penalty will in due time receive compensa- 
tion). But the sufferings of sense, which unregenerate infants endure even 
during the present life, are due to original sin, as has been already explained 
(n. 18-23). 

III. H 
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lished and re-arranged by Divine virtue and Wisdom, 
while acting with its own powers, will be the faithful 
handmaid of justice, and its operations will be in 
complete conformity to the rule of this same justice, (i) 

84. Neither does the immortality of the body forbid 
us to admit a renewed exercise of the natural faculties ; 
for natural acts do not destroy or disorganize nature ; 
corruption and destruction result only when those 
acts are abnormal, or else independently of such acts, 
through the limitations of corruptible and mortal 
nature. Consequently, after the resurrection, only 
those actions cease which are no longer necessary to 
the development of the individual or of the species, 
such as are the nutrition and growth of the body as it 
now is, and generation, fa) 

As to the other acts, both passive and active, which 
may co-exist with human nature in the state of term, 
it would seem that they will not be wanting. 

85. It is not for us here to examine in what manner 
they will expand and contract, and to what extent 
they will be permanent or subject to change. We 
will but observe : 

I St. That an alteration in the condition of nature, 
either for the better or the worse, is not a necessary 
effect of transient acts, since their proper effect and 
object is merely to afford pleasure, if those acts are 
adapted to its conformation, or to occasion pain, if 
they are unsuited to it. The improvement or deteriora- 
tion of a being, on the other hand, depends on the 

(1) St. Thomas's opinion on the subject is set forth in the Supplement 
to the 3rd part of the Summa, q. Ixx., art. 3. 

(2) See St. Thomas, Summa, P. i, q. xcvii., art. 3. — In iv. D. iliv., q. 
i., art. 3, quaestiunc. 4. — Hid. q. ii. art. 7. 
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condition of the being itself, on its capability, namely, 
for- improvement or deterioration. Now, in the next 
life this condition has ceased to be, since there every 
being has reached its final and definitive state. 

2ndly. That as to the acts of the will, the infants 
we are treating of cannot but will what is good, though 
within the bounds of the natural order: for St. Thomas 
writes : " After death the attitude of the will is not 
changed in the soul, either for good or for bad. 
Wherefore, as children before the use of reason have 
no inordinate act of the will, so neither will they have 
any after death." (i) 

3rdly. That if external bodies or agencies act on 
the bodies of infants, no dissolving alteration will 
follow, and not even pain but only pleasure ; for I 
deem that the determining of the extent to which the 
body will be affected, will depend on the soul that has 
complete control of the bod3^ On the contrary, the 
souls of those damned for actual sins will be so dis- 
ordered, that they will at one and the same time 
struggle against life and death, and thus will neither 
be able to enjoy the delights of the former, nor to 
hope for the repose of the latter. (2) 

■ (i) Non enim post mortem in anima mutaturdispositio voluntatis, neque 
in honum, neque in malum. Unde cum pueri ante usiim. rationis non 
habeant actum inordinatum voluntatis, neque etiam post mortem habebunt. 
— De Malo, q. v., art. 3. 

(2) St. Thomas admits passibility in the bodies and souls of unbaptized 
children after the resurrection, but says that in statu futurie vita, ignis et 
alia hujusmodi activa non agunt in animas aut in corpora hominum secun- 
dum necessitatem natures, sed magis secundum ordinem divince justitiai, 
quia ille status est recipiendi pro meritis. Unde cum divina justitia non 
exigat quod pueris, qui cum solo originali peccato decedunt, poena sensus 
debeatur, nihil ab hujusmodi activis tales patientur. {De Malo, q. v., art. 
2). Now, as far as I can see, God will effect this through the constitution of 
that nature with which these children wUl rise again. 
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JVhefher they tvill enjoy positive beatitude. 

86. If we keep to the distinction drawn in another 
work of mine, between beatitude, happiness, and fiiU 
contentment, (i) it will follow from what has been said, 
that these children will not be in the enjoyment of 
any beatitude, because this word signifies that fulness 
of happiness which can be obtained by nothing short 
of the beatific vision. Still, it is not out of the ques- 
tion to suppose that they will be fully content, and 
will perhaps enjoy some sort of natural happiness 
from their knowledge of creation, and of Christ, the 
Lord and Restorer of human nature. 

87. This conclusion may at first sight appear to 
contradict the description Christ gives of the final 
judgment, (2) in which no other classes of persons 
are distinguished besides those whom Christ calls to 
His eternal Kingdom, and those whom He casts forth 
with the demons into everlasting fire. But a most 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty appears to me that 
given, after the example of others, by Bernard de 
Rubeis, who says : 

"In the Gospel only those proceedings are described 
in which they who belong to the Church will be 

(I) By contentment (appagamento) the author understands that pleasure- 
able state in which an intelligent being is not only unmolested by pain, but 
also pronounces himself content with his condition. The word happiness 
(fdicita) he confines to the satisfaction felt in the conscious possession of 

the Absolute Good. Bliss (heatitudine) is reserved for the next life. See 

" Society and its Object." (La Societh edilsuo Fine.) Bk. iv., c. I. 

Tr. 

(2) Matlh. XXV. 
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judged, and who, holding the right faith, have either 
shown, or have not shown, the works of the faith, namely, 
by giving or refusing food and drink, and by exhibiting 
or not exhibiting the other offices of mercy to jESUS 
Christ in the poor. Hence it may not improperly be 
said that this is not the place for infants who neither 
belong to the Church, nor have any works." (i) This 
opinion he finds to be conformable to the mind of St. 
Thomas : — 

" The same appears to be the mind of our author, 
St. Thomas, who denies (2) that \hQ judgment by exam- 
ination, in which good works are set against evil deeds, 
and merits against demerits, belongs to unbelievers, in 
whom there is no faith, the foundation of all merits. 
However, he tells us in the same work (quastiuncula 
tit.), what will be the form of judgment by which 
unbelievers will be judged : ' Unbelievers will be 
condemned as enemies, since among men they are 
wont to be exterminated without a hearing of their 
deserts being allowed them.' In a somewhat similar 
manner will infants who died without Baptism be 
judged, being for ever excluded from the Kingdom." (3) 

( 1 ) /« Evangelio ea solum describitur forma, qua judicabuntur ii qui 
sunt in Ecclesia : quive rectam- fidem habentes OPERA FIDEI OSTENDERUNT 
VEL NON OSTKNDERUNT, cibuTn potumque et alia w.isericordice officia'l'K'S.Xi 
Christo in pauperibus offerendo, vel negando. Hinc haud inepte did potest 
hunc ad parvulos non pertinere lociun, qui neque ad JEcclesiam pertinent, 
neque aliquid opetati sunt. — Tract, de pec. orig. t. Ixxv., 3. 

(2) In iv. D. xlvii., q. i., art. 3. 

(3) Eade-m videtur mens Thomce nostri, jz«' JUDICIUM DISCUSSIONIS, quo 
bonorum operum. apravis, ac meritorum discretio fit a demeritis, negat ad 
infideles pertinere, in quibus non est fides, meritorum. oTnnium fundafnen- 
tum. QuiEnam vero futura sit judicii forma, qua infideles judicabuntur, 
eruirrat ibidem. Qcestiuncula Hi., '^Jnfideles,^^ inquiens, " condemnabuntur, 
ut hastes: qui consueverunt apud homines absque m.eritorum audientia 
exterminari.^^ Pariquadam. ratione judicabuntur parvuli, qui sine baptismo 
decedunt, in sempiternum ejecti e regno. — De pec. orig., \.. Ixxv., 
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88. And here it is not a little gratifying to see that 
I have arrived at the same conclusion as those who 
hold the most moderate views with regard to children 
dying unbaptized, or rather, with regard to all men 
passing away from this life unsullied by any other sin 
than that of their origin, without the opinion I have 
formed and expounded detracting at the same time 
from the sound, Catholic doctrine concerning original 
sin, or the efficacy of Christ's redemption. For I have 
pointed outand proved to demonstration what a tremen- 
dous misfortune original sin is, which not only excludes 
the whole of mankind from heaven, but furthermore 
condemns them to utter destruction and eternal death. 
On the other hand, what has been said exalts the 
restorative triumph of the Redeemer, Who fastened to 
the cross the handwriting of so great a debt, regener- 
ated the whole of human nature by the resurrection of 
the body, bestowed on very many the unspeakable 
gift of His hallowing grace, which raises them above 
all creation, and forming of His elect a Spouse with- 
out spot and without wrinkle, glittering with costly 
jewels and rich ornaments of all descriptions, cele- 
brates with her His ineffable and eternal marriage. 

In conclusion, however, I will most sincerely join 
with St. Augustine in avowing : " But if anyone has 
been able, or shall be able, to say something more 
aptly, we do not gainsay the cleverness of anybody, 
we do not begrudge him his learning." Si quid autem 
din potuit convenientius, vel poiuerii, nullius prtzjudi- 
cavuis tngenio, dodrincB nullius invidemus. (i) 

(I) Ep. cxl., n. 32. 
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The numbers refer to the sections. All numbers preceded by " App, B' 
refer to the sections of Appendix B. 



Absorption See Brahmins. 

Abstract (verb). We cannot ab- 
stract from a thing what is not 
in it, 59. See Abstract Ideas. 

Abstract Ideas are qualities of 
beings contemplated by the mind 
in their ideality, and apart by 
themselves, 100. — Analysis of the 
abstract idea of whiteness, loi. — 
The human mind cannot fix its 
attention on any abstract idea 
spontaneously without the aid of 
a word or of some sensible sign, 
88, 99-102. — Man could not have 
found names for abstract ideas, 
if he had been obliged to be the 
inventor of language, no. — It 
was necessary that man should 
at first receive by means of words 
the highest truths and the most 
general abstractions, in. See 
Language. 

Whether men could invent 
words or signs with the same act 
by which they form abstract ideas, 
102 n. 

Man could not in the begin- 
ning abstract from sensible things 
and fix his thought on spiritual 
things alone, 329, 332.— He 
learnt from experience to distin- 
guish essential virtue and happi- 
ness which are in the soul, from 
the body which shares them both, 
and from the family and nation, 
333, — Mankind must go through 
this series of abstractions in con- 



secutive order, and for this a long 
course of ages was required, 334, 
335. — God did not in the begin- 
ning impose on man so difficult a 
duty as that of abstracting alto- 
gether from human advantages 
especially from paternity and 
nationality, 339. — The law which 
the faculty of abstraction follows 
in its progress is the secret for 
mastering the difficulties which 
are presented to us by the history 
of the development of human 
nature, its needs and its errors, 

329- 

Absurdities can have no place in 
the works of the Divine Power 
and Wisdom, 2, 481. 

Act. Only the act is known 
of itself, not the power, 697. 
Whether those who rise again 
with the debt of original sin alone 
will make a fresh use of their 
natural faculties, App. B, 83-85. 
— Certain acts cease after the 
Resurrection, App. B, 84. See 

ACTIVITY. 

Act (moral). It has for its object 
the good which is found in a 
known real being, 633. — Moral 
appreciation and affection do not 
stop at the reality of the indivi- 
dual, but are directed to the 
eternal essence, 633, 637, 681. — 
A moral affection for two per- 
fectly sim.ilar intellective indi- 
viduals, would be identical in 
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quality and in degree, if we 
abstract from deficiency on the 
part of liim who entertains the 
affection, 633. — If affection is 
considered in God, it will be 
seen that one being suflRces to 
exhaust all the affection which 
could possibly be demanded by 
the essence which that being 
realizes, ibid. — Only in man 
while as yet a wayfarer on earth 
can love increase through a re- 
petition of acts without advancing 
to a nobler species, ib. See Love. 
The value of the moral act is in 
proportion to its intensity, 742. — 
The most wide-reaching moral 
action of which man can be the 
subject, is that which reaches 
from the extreme of moral evil 
to the extreme of moral good, 
613, 741. — Under this respect 
there is no greater good than the 
conversion of a sinner, 613. 
Action. The principle of action 
is always in real being ; the idea 
merely directs the action, 637, 
644. — The intelligent creature 
does not always act from love of 
the good which it sees in the idea, 
637. — Man is moved to act some- 
times by the action of created 
realities which are extraneous to 
himself, 637. — Action under the 
impulse of a contingent reality 
does not acquire any morality, 
637. — Intelligent beings alone 
have the nature of end for the 
action of an intelligent and moral 
agent, 623. — Man by nature acts 
with the practical understanding, 
that is, with a will that adheres 
to the beings which he knows, 
641,725. — If a being were merely 
intelligent or if he were to know 
all beings in the same mode of 
cognition, he would invariably 
act according to a sufficientreason, 
404. See Knowledge. — Erro- 
neous assumption made by 
Leibnitz, 621. — Real beings and 
intelligent beings act spontane- 



ously, without their action being 
therefore moral, 389 n. — Real 
being does not change the ends 
for which it acts, indeed, properly 
speaking, it has no ends in view, 
443, 505. See Moral Being. 

Not to act is doing something 
in the moral order, App. B, 32. 

The operations peculiar to the 
intellectual activity are reducible 
to so many acts of abstraction 
and synthesis, 58. — The actions 
of an intelligent being are of 
three kinds, 422. See Laws of 
Sufficient Reason, of Cele- 
rity and of Unity in Divine 
Action 

Actions (outward), by which man's 
affections naturally exhibit them- 
selves ought not to be repressed 
without cause, 430. — This proves 
the obligation of an external 
worship of the Divinity, ibid 

Activity. Every energy, every 
act is a force which posits itself, 
451. — It is not possible to 
reduce all activities to the intel- 
ligence ; indeed, every activity, 
properly speaking, belongs to real 
being, 621. 

Activity [human). The first 
stamina of human activity lie in 
knowledgeitself,3g8« — Without 
a stimulus, man's activity cannot 
pass into action, 90. See In- 
stincts, Will (human) 

Activity (sentient). See Animal, 
Feeling. 

Adam was created innocent and 
upright in all his faculties, 
980. — These were originally 
subordinated one to another 
in a most wonderful and harmo- 
nious gradation and were all 
dependent on the personal free- 
will, App. B, 13, — Adam was 
raised to the supernatural order, 
245, 976. — The supernatural gifts 
with which he was endowed did 
not in any way belong to human 
nature, 208. — By his sin he him- 
self cast away these gifts, 208, 
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2oq, 245. — Having forfeited 
grace, lie naturally lost the 
dominion over his own body and 
found in himself concupiscence 
and mortality, 216, 247. See 
Death. — By sin the will of 
Adam lost not only its super- 
natural but also in great part its 
natural energy, 209. — When his 
personal free-will was perverted, 
disorder spread through all the 
other faculties, even to the very 
lowest, Apf. B, 13, 14 — Thus 
human nature as it existed in the 
first two individuals of our race, 
was deprived of supernatural gifts 
and became utterly di-^ordered, 
ibid. See SiN [Original). — 
Adam received from God liberty 
and the power not to sin, there- 
fore sin did not come from God, 
976, — God might have prevented 
Adam's fall without interfering 
with his liberty, 219. — Divine 
Goodness is manifested in the 
permission of that sin, 223, 227. 
See Law of the Permission 
of Evil — Why the Church 
speaks of Adam's &in as felix 
culpa, 374. — Why Adam after 
his fall was driven out of the 
earthly Paradise, App. B, 5, 6. — 
To the promise of a future Messias 
was annexed the grace of salvation 
by the way oi faith, 978, 979. 
See Redemption. The justifi- 
cation of our first parents was 
personal and therefore did not 
pass to their descendants, 212. 
Angels are active and purely 
spiritual beings, 834. — Errors 
arising from the difficulty of con- 
ceiving the existence of intel- 
lective substances wholly separate 
from corporeal matter, 601 n, — 
How St. Thomas proves the 
fittiogness of their existence, 602. 
^Pure spirits have a certain 
contact of action with bodies. 
601 n. — They work according to 
the laws of their own nature in 
every part of the universe, 869. — 



They concur in arousing good 
thoughts in our minds and in 
banishing evil ones, 869, 870, 
876. — They are swift ministers of 
God and therefore are represented 
with wings, 9x0. — Their grada- 
tions, 606. 

Difference between the manner 
in which men acquire knowledge 
and that in which angels acquire 
it, 751 n. — The latter have know- 
ledge of bodies by means of the 
active sensations v^\^\(^ are produc- 
ed by their action on bodies, ibid. 
— Such sensations are, if we may 
use the expression, the species 
proper to the angels, implanted 
in their nature and created with 
it, ioid. — This doctrine is in 
harmony with that of St. Thomas, 
ibid. — In the creation of the 
angels we may distinguish (as to 
logical order) the creation of their 
subjective reality from the com- 
munication of intellectual light, 
ibid. — Their natural knowledge 
did not consist of mere ideas but 
of affirmations of themselves and 
of other created brings, 582 n. — 
Hence, according to St. Augus- 
tine, it went on increasing in 
proportion as God gave form and 
beauty to the universe, ibid. — 
Six angelic perceptions corres- 
ponded to the six days of creation, 
751 n. — .Angels are not creators 
of bodies, ibid. — Cognitio ves- 
pertina and Tnatutina of the 
angels, ibid. — How they sec the 
Divine Word, 672. — How bodies 
may be signs of cognitions of a 
high order to men and angels, 
and means of communication 
between them, 751 n. 

God's design to raise man 
above the angels seems to have 
been made known to them before 
it was carried into effect, 749, 
755. — God thus afforded them an 
opportunity of attaining to the 
highest moral perfection, 749, 
750. 7SS. 769. 834.— T'heir moral 
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perfection and happiness were 
increased on account of man's 
Redemption, 835-840. — They be- 
came the guardians and defenders 
of men, 837. — They minister to 
Christ and also to those who 
possess Christ, 838. — They rejoice 
over the repentance of one sinner 
more than over ninety-nine just 
men, 374, 613. — The good angels 
will co-operate in the resurrection 
of our bodies, App B, 54, 81. 
See Apocalypse, Devil. 
Animal. In the composition of 
the animal and its operations 
there are an end and a mode 
proceeding from intelligence, 453, 
460. See Body (animal). — The 
composition of the most perfect 
of animals is intended for the pro- 
duction of an intelligent being, 

453. See Body (human). — The 
animal is the result of organiza- 
tion, 456. — Given those first ag- 
gregates of corporeal atoms which 
we call germs, the sensitive energy 
does all the rest, constitutes the 
animal, nourishes, develops and 
reproduces it, 457. See Feeling. 
— Conditions requisite for the 
constitution of every animal, 45 Jn. , 
460. — The forms of animals must 
be as many as are the aggregates 
capable of constituting a living 
machine, 457. See Law of 
Continuity. 

The sensitive souls of brutes 
are not intelligent, 447. 

The services which man derives 
from the animals are innumerable, 

454. See Organs, Sounds. 
Annihilation. Every being es- 
sentially abhors the annihilation 
of its own nature, 217. — Nothing 
that God has created is annihilat- 
ed, 678 K. — See Brahmins. 

Antichrist will be the man who 
will descend to the lowest possible 
depths of human malice, 686. 

Apocalypse. It reveals the 
vicissitudes of the Church, 787. 
— It has two parts, the one 



historical, the other prophetic, 
789.— The Book of Eternal Pre- 
destination or of Life, opened 
by the Lamb and given to St. 
John to eat, 790, 8og — The seals 
of this book are opened at inter- 
vals of time, 791. — The four and 
twenty elders, 790, 792, 810. — 
The four living creatures, 790, 
792, 800-803. — The first four 
seals opened, 792-803. — The 
breaking of the last three seals, 
804-809. — The seven angels who 
appear when the seventh seal is 
opened, 809. — The sound of the 
seven trumpets, 809-811, App. A. 
— The dragon and the two beasts, 
811-827.— The fall of Babylon, 
821-827. — The dragon bound, 
827. — The Saints at the end of 
the worid, 816, 819, 822.— The 
reign of Christ on earth for 
a thousand years, 827-828. — The 
Devil will finally be put to con- 
fusion for his folly, impotence and 
incorrigible malice. 829. — Three 
degrees of his punishment corres- 
ponding to his three defeats, 
S3 1. — Final judgment of man- 
kind, 832. — The heavenly Jerusa- 
lem ibid. — The new song of the 
Just in Heaven, 822. 

Arabian Philosophers. See 
Philosophers. 

Archetype. See Species. 

Argumentation (theological). 
"What it is, App. B, 7-9. — Its 
utility, ibid. 

-Arguments. Distinction between 
demonstrative arguments and ap- 
parent and conjectural ones, 12 n. 
— Conjectural and apparent ar- 
guments are not of any force to 
overthrow a known truth, ibid. — 
A demonstrative argument against 
the Divine Attributes has never 
been produced, ibid. — Most men 
find it difEcult to regard all ob- 
jections as null on the strength of 
the direct argument alone, 177. 

Assertions without proof are suffi- 
ciently metby mere negation, 383. 
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Atheism can only be the invention 
of proud pliilosophers to cloak 
their ignorance, and of depraved 
men to cloak their vices, 26, 166. — 
Testimony of Rousseau, 26. — 
Rousseau fell into error with re- 
gard to Providence 27. — Kant's 
system is atheistic, 159-163 — 
Fatalism and Atomism, 35, 36. 

Atheists. It is uncertain whether 
such persons exist, 1 7. — To the 
unbeliever the universe is inexplic- 
able, even as he is inexplicable to 
himself, 313. — He vegetates like 
an insensate brute in the midst of 
a universe which though radiant 
with light, is to him dark, ihid. 
— He alone can be scandalized 
at the existence of evil, 177, 178. 

Atoms are the primary, indivisible 
elements of matter, 443. — I hey 
have not in themselves a cause 
determining theirposition, ihid. — 
This cause must be intelligent and 
must have proposed to itself cer- 
tain ends, 445. — From theprimary 
positions of the atoms has arisen 
their present collocation, 445. — 
How the human mind fell into 
the error of attributing to chance 
the collocation of atoms in space, 
443, 444. — The Law of the Least 
Means of which the material 
atom can show no vestige, must 
be manifest in the complex of the 
atoms, namely in the world, 445. 
See Law of the Least Means. 
It is not every aggregate of 
atoms that is fit to constitute an 
animal, 457 n. See Animal. 

Atirition. See Justification. 

Babylon. See Apdcalypse. 

Baptism. By it sins are cancelled, 
men are incorporated in Christ 
and become partakers of His 
infinite treasures, 372, — and are 
sealed with a priestly character, 
ibid. — which is indelible, ibid, 
808. — Together with the baptis- 
mal character men receive the 
power of performing acts of 



supernatural faith, 373. — ^In 
Baptism the power of God is 
applied by Christ to sinners, ibid. 
— who are thereby rendered 
capable of that supernatural act 
which is requisite for obtaining 
the Sovereign Good, ihid. — By 
Baptism the restoration of the 
human person is affected but not 
that of human nature. 766. — 
See Concupiscence. — It is only 
in Baptism that man becomes a 
new creature, App. B, 37. See 
Infants, Penance. 

Beak. The form of the beak of 
buds is adapted to the nutriment 
suited to each kind of bird, 458. 

Bkatitudk, is that fulness of hap- 
piness that can nnly be obtained 
by the Beatific Vision, App. R, 
86. 

Bkatitudes (The Eight). By 
their means Christ taught mea 
that the beatitude of regenerate 
men does not depend on natural 
good, which is infected with 
deadly poison, 769-771. 

Bees. Construction c»f their cells, 
464. 

Being (ens). A being cannot be 
conceived as wholly devoid of 
action, and therefore must have 
the nature of a cause, 516. — 
Beings are constant causes and 
have a permanent order, 520. 

Every being is good, not only 
in a metaphysical, but also in a 
physical sense, 405, 583 — Ens 
et honum convertuntur, 389 n. — 
A Being who is complete and 
moral, loves entity itself, 405. 
See Being (moral). 

Being (esse). It exists in three 
modes, the ideal, the real and the 
the moral, 384 — Ideal being 
exists only in the real, 385, — 
and moral being exists only in 
the intellectual being, ibid. — 
Hence the human mind conceives 
three kinds of real being : the 
simply real, the intellectual real 
and the intellectual moral, ihid. — 
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Each of these three has an intrin- 
sic order, and consequently a law 
which governs ii in its operation, 
386-389, — These three laws are 
necessary ami immutable, 390- 
393 — In what sense they are 
called necessary, 394 — The intel- 
lectual individual has two modes 
of action, the moral individual has 
three, z'JeVi, — Beingunder its three 
forms is in marvellous accord 
with itself, 397. — When real be- 
ing is considered in all its com- 
pleteness, its operations are found 
to be entirely in accordance with 
the law of intelligent and moral 
being, ihid. — If we imagine an 
intelligent being complete in all 
respects, it will never in its 
operation go counter to the law 
of moral being, ihid. — But a 
limited real being may place itself 
in contradiction with the law of 
moral being, ibid. , 399 — After 
the transgression of the creature 
God allowed the harmony estab- 
lished by Him between real, in- 
tellectual and moral being to be 
destroyed, 742. — Being under the 
moral form, placed in opposition 
to being under the real form, 
must ultimately triumph over the 
latter and receive from it infinite 
glory, 365. 

The intrinsic order of being is 
found originally in God alone, 
964. — God cannot create a being 
that has not this intrinsic order, 
965, 966. — It is not essential to 
anyfinite being to be well-ordered 
in itself, Apf. -ff, 1 7 . 

The essence of being fully 
realized is God, 729. 
Being (ideal). It shows man the 
essence of being, and gives him 
theformal knowledge of all being, 
400. — It is the form of the human 
intellect, 695 — and the means of 
knowing, 578. — Man has by 
nature an intuition of it, 668. — 
It contains all entity in an indis- 
tinct state, ibid. — It serves 



man as the canvas on which to 
trace out the Exemplar of the 
world, ibid. See Feeling 
[fundamental] . 

The distinction between real 
and ideal being is the foundation 
of Philosophy, 637. — Contingent 
real being is finite, but the ideal 
being of which it participates is 
infinite, 716 — The mind of man, 
having the intuition ofideal being, 
partakes of the infinite 400, 
487. — As for the reality of being, 
man can only perceive what he 
feels, 400 —The reality of God 
corresponds to, and makes equa- 
tion with, ideal and universal 
being. 695. 
Being (intellectual). It is real 
being containing the ideal, 385, 
435- — The law governing the 
operation of real being, in so far 
as it is intellectual, is that of 
sufficient reason, 388, 392, 401. — 
The action befitting intelligent 
being is that which springs from 
they^fTW of cognition, 403. See 
Action. 
Being (moral). It loves entity 
itself with love proportionate 
to the degrees of entity, 389 «, 
40S1, 723. — The moral essence 
consists, properly speaking, in 
the universality of the tendency 
to love all being, 397, 399, 405, 
406, 427. — The intellective-moral 
being, as a real being, is finite, 
but he partakes of the infinite, 
in so far as he has the intuition 
ofideal being. 487. —The fact of 
his reaching unto the infinite in 
the sphere of ideaUty makes him 
capable of an infinite extrinsic 
end, ihid. — He can have no 
other absolute and universal end 
than intelligent-moral being and 
its good, 506. — Beings that are 
merely real cannot be anything 
else than means and therefore 
cannot in themselves be the object 
of love, 423-425.— No action can 
be moral, if it has not for its 
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ultimate end an intellectual-moral 
being, 427. — The appreciation 
due to a moral being ought to 
render all willing to succour him 
in case of need, 430 n. 

The end of all intellective and 
of all moral action is found in 
the essence, not in the reality, 
645. — The law of moral being 
proceeds from that which directs 
the action of intellectual being, 
405-408, — and is identical with 
it, 406. — The law governing the 
operation of real being, in so far 
as it is moral, is that of moral 
libyty, 389. — The law of moral 
being is called under different 
aspects moral libej'ty, and prac- 
tical sufficient reason, 408. — 
When it is that man acts accord- 
ing to the law of moral being, 
405. — How it is that man may 
deviate from the law of morality 
and from the law of intelligence, 
409-410. See Law of Virtue. 

Being (real). It has three acts : 
the act that belongs to it as real, 
and two additional acts, suscitated 
by the communication of ideal 
being, 717. See Being. — Con- 
tingent real being, as it presents 
itself to our perception, is of 
three kinds, viz , extension or 
space, corporeal matter, and 
feeling, ibid. — Real being is the 
principle of individuation, 394, 
619, 637. — See Real: rY. 

The law governing the opera- 
tion of real being considered 
simply as such, is that of 
causahty, 387, 434. — Every 
activity, properly speaking, 
belongs to real being, which 
makes use of the reasons supplied 
by the understanding solely for 
its own direction, 621. See 
Being (ideal). 

Beneficence. No one has a right 
to gratuitous beneficence, 431. 
— The goodness of the bene- 
factor is the sufficient reason for 
actions of purely gratuitous 



goodness, 431. — The effects 01 
this goodness have certain limits, 
which determine the benefactor 
to produce one effect rather 
than another, 432. 

Principle for the regulation 01 
benevolence, as stated by Leib- 
nitz, 920. 

Blessed (The). See Saints. 

Body. Bodies have a limit of 
extension. 356. — The external 
relations of space and time do 
not in any way belong to cor- 
poreal being, 625 — The differ- 
ence between body and spirit is 
one of nature, not of degree, 601. 
— With regard to bodies, men 
are passive, angels are active, 
751 «. See Angels.— It is from 
bodies that our understanding 
receives the first materials for its 
conceptions, 55, 57.— Accordin 
to Berkeley bodies are mere 
appearances, 139, 143. 

Body (animal). Vestiges of the 
Law of the Least Means to be 
found in the organisms and in 
the operations of animals, 455. 
See Animal. 

Body (human). Its composition 
is not due either to corporeal 
forces or to sensitivity, and must 
be attributed to an inteUigent 
author, 453. — The production of 
an organic body incorruptible 
by nature would be an absurdity ; 
although God might preserve it 
from corruption, as in fact He 
had disposed to do in the primi- 
tive institution of mankind, 592, 
607. — Our body, which partakes 
of the Ufe of the soul, occupies, 
as it were, a middle place be- 
tween the soul and external 
bodies, 57. 

Brahmins. Their doctrine of 
the Absorption of reality into 
Supreme Being flows as a conse- 
quence from that of Emanation, 
724 n. — They exchanged moral 
with r«a^ annihilation, 724. 
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Canticle. See Poetry. 

Canticle (new). See Apoca- 
lypse. 

Categories. There are three 
supreme categories, 687. 

Causality (principle of) accord- 
ing to Kant, 159. — It was called 
in question by Hume, 139, I57> 
ijg. — See Law of Causality. 

Cause (First). God is the First 
Cause of all that takes place in 
the universe, 562, 851. — Some- 
times He is a positive, and some- 
times a negative cause, ibid. — 
The First Cause, in so far as it 
is positive, may always be called 
creative, 563. — All the eifects of 
secondary causes are referable to 
the First Cause, 546.— God is 
never a deficient negative cause 
564. — As a non-deficient negative 
and as a merely permissive cause, 
God is not the cause of free moral 
evil (culpa), 565, 566. — Penal 
evil comes from God as its 
inactive negative cause 567. 
— God is an inactive cause, 
sometimes by abstaining from 
action and sometimes by ceasing 
to act, 570. — God never ceases 
from what He has begun to do, 
unless the secondary cause rejects 
His gift, ibiil — How to under- 
stand those passages in Holy 
Writ in which God is said to be 
the First Cause of Evil, 571, 
883 

The First Cause does not take 
away the free-will of intellective 
creatures, 546, 547. 

Causr (Least). See Law of the 
Least Means. 

Cause (Negative). It is of two 
kinds, the deficient and the non- 
deficient, 564 — The non-deficient 
negative cause is again of two 
kinds, the permissive and the 
inactive, 565-567. 

Cause (Secondar)'). Necessity of 
secondary causes, 514. — It was 
necessary that God should obtain 
from these causes, taken in their 



complex, all the good which they 
were capable of producing, 518. 
— The First Cause intervenes in 
all operations of secondary causes, 
assists the intelligent soul in its 
acts but does not constitute the 
real term of its actions, 56. — See 
Cause (First). — The creative 
act does not take away the effic- 
acy of secondary causes, 554. — 
God does not immediately inter- 
vene in that which can be pro- 
duced by a secondary cause, 5 1 1 
— 513, 563. — Were God by His 
immediate action to interfere 
with the course of secondary 
causes, whenever they tend to 
evil. He would set Himself in 
opposition to His own attributes, 
2. See Providence, Univhrsb. 

Certainty. See PROBABrLi lY. 

Chance. See Atom. 

Character. Great characters 
produce nothing that is not great, 
281, — and are ever in a state of 
agitation until they have formed 
well-settled habits, ibid. 

Chastiskments (Divine). Their 
rapidity, 905-907. 

Christ is God, 951. — We cannot 
fully understand Christ without 
understanding the mystery of the 
Trinity. 74 — His Humanity has 
the grace of the Hypostatic 
Union, svhich is infinite and in- 
communicable, 951, 952. — It was 
necessary that one of the human 
race should be personally united 
to God, 754. — The Archetype of 
humanity was realized in Christ, 
755. 951- — His sanctity and bliss 
are worth more than the whole 
human race, 227. His specific 
eminence, 952. — He was the Ex- 
pectation of the nations, 952. — 
He put to shame the Devil who 
had seduced and ruined human 
nature, 227. 754, 755. 

Christ's Prayer, b^b, 665, 666, 
759. 783, 78D.— The Will of 
Christ, as God, is identical with 
His Fathers's : as man, He sub- 
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mitted to the Will of His Father, 
759, 786.— He suffered of His 
own free will, 759 — and thereby 
merited our salvation, 760. — 
Infinite value of the least of His 
sufferings, 371. — Why God per- 
mitted Him to be put to death 
by demons and by men, 759. — 
Christ paid the debt which men 
had incurred to the Divine Justice 
and united them with God more 
intimately than before, 299. — He 
gave us power to become the sons 
of God, but has required us to co- 
operate ill our own salvation, 
769. — How He effected the 
justification of the human race, 
210. — A man incorporated with 
Christ is just only with the justice 
which Christ communicates to 
him, 235. — The incarnate Word 
was able to communicate Himself 
to human beings in any measure 
He pleased, 760. — He dispenses 
that amount of grace which He 
knows will bring in the largest 
returns, ibid. — Christ was em- 
powered to elect as many indi- 
viduals of the human race as 
there were vacant mansions in 
His Father's house, 761. — He is 
the benefactor of humanity in the 
natural as well as in the super- 
natural order, App. B, 66 — He 
has acquired and exercises ' 'power 
over all flesh," App. B, 45, 46, 
67. — He is "the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the 
world," App. B, 68 —By His 
Death He vanquished original sin 
and, as far as rie was concerned. 
He destroyed, by the regeneration 
of the body, the taint there is in 
all men, App. B, 68.— All things 
are restored in Christ, 227. — 
His work comprises a two-fold 
regeneration, that of the person- 
ality and that of the nature. 251, 
766, App. B, 69.— The latter 
alone is common to all, App. B, 
69.— The Flesh of Christ is the 
great instrument of Redemption, 
I 



App. B, 70. — The dominion 
which Christ has purchased over 
all flesh is exercised by Him in 
two ways, ibid. — Why He con- 
fined man's restoration in the 
first instance to his person, 251, 
766. 

The Person of the Word never 
abandoned either the body or the 
soul of Christ, 782, 784.— Christ 
risen from the dead acts in the 
world as King, as Priest, as Man 
as and God, 793-805. — He must 
be glorified in men not only as 
individuals \i\i.\ also as members 
of society, 805. — Apparitions of 
Christ previous to His public 
and solemn coming, 822. — His 
reign for a thousand years, 827, 
828. — The Father has entrusted 
all judgment to the Son, in order 
that all men may glorify the Son 
as they do the Fathet, App. B, 
79. — Christ, the source of merit, 
is likewise the Judge who will 
communicate the power of judg- 
ing in exact proportion to the 
merits of each, 948 n. See 
Judgment (universal), 
Infants, Law of Antagonism. 

Christendom. How it was 
formed, 904. 

Christian (The). He is domin- 
ated by one grand idea, 20. 
—Through the light of this 
idea, the Divinity Itself works in 
him, ibid. — It produces in him 
an imperturbable firmness, ibid. — 
He does not renounce reason, 40, 
— but he does not listen to his 
individual reason alone, 43. — 
He is not a child in respect, to 
truth, 314. — To hira alone can 
be imparted the entire design of 
Providence, 313, 314. — He alone 
deserves to be called a just man, 
235. — The hope of a future life 
afibrds to the Christian a foretaste 
of bliss, 365 . See Vi rtue. 

Church of Christ. She is no- 
thing but a continuation of the 
pre-Christian Church, 817^-and 
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is quite different from a sect of 
rational philosophy, 60 n. — She 
is the society deputed to be the 
custodian of perfect virtue on 
earth, 325 — and the universal 
means whereby God obtains the 
end of creation, 376. — She always 
triumphs over her enemies, 319. — 
Violent deaths of her persecutors, 
319, 797, 801. — Her present and 
her final trials, 805, 815—818.— 
Why she is so fiercely and obstin- 
ately persecuted, 317, 777. — The 
histoiy of the vicissitudes of the 
Church is contained in the 
Apocalypse, 787. — Providence 
directs all events to the preserva- 
tion, increase, perfection and 
triumph of the Church, 316, 
376.- — God from the beginning 
disposed human goods in such a 
way that His Church should 
always have as much of them as 
she needed, 320. — Always hum- 
ble and poor in spirit, she will 
be continually enriched in pro- 
portion as her ministers love 
poverty and are disinterested in 
the use of wealth, 323. — By her 
example she teaches the world de- 
tachment from earthly goods and 
also the right use of them, ibid. 

The Chiuch was falsely accused 
of having attempted to divorce 
Revelation from reason, 40 n. 
See Revelation. 

Circle in the order of moral things. 
See Good [moral). 

City of God, a work of St. Augus- 
tine's, praised by the Author, 

734- 
City of God, and City of the 

Devil, 685, 688. See Law of 

Antagonism. 
Civilization diffused by the 

Popes, 40 n. 
Classification. All classifica- 

cation may be reduced to three 

supreme categories, 687. 
Clouds. The Clouds on which the 

Son of Man will come, signify the 

Angels, 826, App. B,Zi. 



Concupiscence. Adam found 
himself subject to concupiscence 
after his fall, 2l6. — It is not 
equally strong in all his posterity. 
App. B, 22, 23. — The habitual 
concupiscence of the pai ents is the 
proximate cause of sin in the 
children, App. B, 53, 60.— If 
God by a miracle were to remove 
that concupiscence from the par- 
ents, the children would not be 
born in sin, App. B, 60. — It is 
the concupiscence of man's supe- 
rior will, that vitiates him fiom 
his origin, App. B, 62. — Con- 
cupiscence is not wholly taken 
away by Baptism, but it ceases to 
be predominant in the soul, App. 
B, 60. 

See Devil. 

Confession of Sins. See Justi- 
fication, Penance. 

Connection of Beings. See 
Law of Unity and Harmony 
in the Universe. 

Conscience. See Moral Law. 

Contentment. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from beatitude and 
happiness, App. B, 86 — and from 
pleasure, 943. — See Pleasure. 
• — Contentment is wanting to the 
wicked, 881, 943. 

Corporeal Elements. Whether 
they can be all perfectly alike, 
625, 626. 

Corporeal Motion. See Mo- 
tion. 

Corporeal Sensitiveness. See 
Feeling. 

Cosmology, a work which the 
author intended to write — referred 
to, 276, 457 «., 484 «. 

Counsels (Evangelical). The 
special prerogatives which the 
followers of the Evangelical 
Counsels will have in the Last 
Judgment, 948 n. 

Country. The duty of giving 
one's life for one's country, 725, 
726. 

Cravings {natural). They are 
good in themselves, but man in 
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his fallen state makes them de- 
generate into blind, exclusive, 
overbearing instincts, 684. 

Craving for Superiority. See 
Superiority. 

Craving for Unique Excellen ce. 
See Excellence. 

Creation. To create is to cause 
the essences of contingent things 
to pass from the state of mere 
potentiality into that of actual 
subsistence, 637. — The concepts 
of God are the invisible things 
from wiich visible things were 
drawn, 45. — The Creator finds 
the reality of things not in their 
idea, but in His own Will where- 
by He creates them, 621. — The 
Creative Act is God Himself, 
677. — The reality which He 
creates cannot exhaust His crea- 
tive power, 621. — It is absurd 
to maintain that the number of 
created beings ought to have 
been infinite, 481, 595, — or to 
ask why God created one quanti- 
ty of beings rather than another, 
595. — Leibnitz attempted to 
prove the impossibility of God's 
choosing between two perfectly 
equal individuals, such as the 
human mind can conceive them, 
621. — In the Catholic system of 
creation the reality of creatures 
does not exist anteriorly to the 
creative decree, and consequently 
cannot be an object of choice, 
622. — When the world was 
created, 665, 934. — Nothing that 
God has created is annihilated, 
678 n. 

Liberty of God in creation : 
opinions of King and Leibnitz, 
637. — God could never have for 
the end of creation the individ- 
ual, as such, but only the 
eternal essence of the individual 
whence springs the inclination of 
His Goodness to produce the 
created reality, 637, 638, 665.— 
Doctrine of St. Thomas, 637, 
638. — The Creator's love termin- 



ates ultimately in Himself, 644. — 
From eternity the Divine Will 
was determined by its own free 
Goodness to create the world 
perfect, 647-649, 652. — It did not 
compose it, nor seek it, nor select 
it from among the countless pos- 
sible worlds, 647, 652. — The 
several partsforming the world are 
not willed by Creating Will save 
as parts of the whole, necessary 
to the production of that total of 
the one final good at which the 
creating act aims, 649. 

Conditions, ontological, moral 
and teletic of creation, 964-968. 
— God cannot create a being that 
lacks the intrinsic order essentially 
belonging to it, 965, 966 — nor a 
universe in which intelligent 
creatures would be happy without 
being moral, ibid. — Whether a 
creature can have a right to require 
something from the Creator, 
968-976. 

Creation produces things with 
their order, and consequently the 
accidents as subsisting in, and 
emanating from the substance ; 
and the acts of secondary causes 
as acts belonging to them and 
proceeding from them, 547. — All 
creatures were disposed by God 
at the beginning oftheir existence, 

554- 

See Angels, Goodness (Di- 
vine). 
Creatures. All the things which 
Godmade were good, 293. — They 
owed this goodness to their like- 
nessto the Creator, ibid. — It does 
not exclude that limitation where- 
by they need continually the aid 
of their Maker, ibid. — Two 
elements must be distinguished 
in creatures : the one negative, 
which is limitation; the other 
positive, which is ^e participation 
of existence, ibid, — This truth 
was known to Plato, iij. — 
Everything created is li d in 
such a manner, thai lie . ', to 
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escape from certain evils, should 
alter the order of things as now 
established, would run the risk 
offallinginto greater evils, 2, 651. 
— The greater the good of which 
a created nature is capable, the 
greater is the evil to which it is 
Hable. 217. — Created things are 
an imperfect and unfaithful mirror 
of the Divinity, 65. 150. — They 
partake of the Divine perfections, 
but only imperfectly ; they 
indicate to us the existence of 
God, but do not give us a positive 
idea of Him, 65, 68. — It is by 
their ybr/ra that they partake of 
the Divine Goodness, 632. — 
They are mere signs of eternal 
truths and of immutable essences, 
673. — In what sense the Holy 
Scriptures say that all creatures 
always execute the Divine Will, 
854. — The Wisdom and Goodness 
of God could not be manifested 
to the intellective creature other- 
wise than by means of the work 
of creation, 691. — How and in 
what measure God can commu- 
nicate Himself to intelligent 
creatures, 67, 149, 489, 490. 
See Creation, Limitation. 
Criticism of Keason, A theory 
which professed to be purely a 
criticism of reason was taught 
by Kant in the most dogmatic 
tone the world had ever heard, 
143 — He accumulated the errors 
of all his predecessors, clothed 
them in new language and 
developed them, 140-147.— 
ICant's system is a mere hypo- 
thesis, 142. — The critical philo^ 
sophy has passed capital sentence 
against itself, 143 n. — Kant's 
pure reason^ 142 n. — The 
principles of reason according to 
Kant, 142, 143. — In what sense 
he admits the principle of 
causation, 159. — The Kantian 
foims, 145-152 — Kant is the 
philosopher of appearances, 159. 
— He passed logically from 



subjectivism to scepticism, 66, 
67. — He rejected the relative 
scepticism of Hume and establish- 
ed absolute scepticism, 143, 159 
— and opposed his own transcen- 
dental idealistn to the empirical 
idealism of Berkeley, 143. — 
Transcendental idealism sprang 
from sensism and materialism, 
144 - 147 — and ends again in 
naturalism and also in pantheism, 
146. — Traces of Kantism to be 
found in Pascal, 146 n. — Kant's 
system is permeated with mate- 
rialism, 147. — It destroys belief 
in Providence, 158-163. — Kani's 
distinction between Natural and 
Transcendental Theology, 159. — 
In his Critique of Pure Reason 
he attempts to demonstrate the 
impossibility of any system of 
Natural Theology, ibid. — He 
always covers his errors with fine 
words, ibid. — and makes a dis- 
tinction between Deists and 
Theists, ibid. — His system is not 
deistic but atheistic, 159, 160. — 
He denies the possibility of any 
truly valid demonstration of the 
Divine Existence, 160, 161. — 
His distinction between theore- 
tical and practical reason, and 
between theoretical knowledge 
3.nA practical knowledge, 1 6 1 - 1 63. 
— Kant's hypotheses and theses, 
161. — He endeavours in vain 
with his principles to prove the 
existence of God, 162, 163. — He 
destroys morality bj- making it 
merely subjective, 162. — He 
admitted that our spirit might he 
the producerof everything, 162 k. 
— His system is repugnant to 
human nature, 163. 

CULPABIHTY (culpa) consists in 
this, that both ihe guilt and the 
consequent debt are imputable to 
the will which freely committed 
the sin, App. B, 60. See SiN. 

Cycli'ID, 439-441, 500. 
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Death is the punisliment of original 
sin, 216, App. B, 2-6.— This 
punishment commenced with the 
corruption which entered into the 
body of man after tlie Fall, 216, 
App. B, 3 n. — It was mitigated 
and delayed for the sake of 
Christ, 21 6, App. B, 3-4, See 
Body (human). 

Nothing is so repugnant to man 
as death, 848, App. B, 4, 49. — 
The just man who asks to be 
delivered from death asks for 
nothing less than a new universe, ■ 
241. — The moment of our 
death is in the hands of God, 
Who has arranged the series of 
causes that will produce it, 859, 
860. — God utilizes death for the 
advantage of Hfe, 537, 538. See 
Law of Excluded Super- 
fluity — The moment of our 
death is an accident bound up with 
the whole series of events, which 
series, being regulated by the 
Supreme Goodness, must have 
regard, not to the individual, but 
to the greatest amount of the 
complex good of the human 
species, 378. 

Violent deaths ordained by 
Providence, 797, 801. 

AVhat would be the natural 
condition of the soul when sepa- 
rated from the body. 848, App. B, 
48, 49. — Doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture on this subject, 848, App. B, 
49. — How man can live without 
the body, was a profound mystery 
to nature and impeaetrable to 
most of the Israelites, 848. — The 
greatest act of faith and hope in 
the olden time was that by which 
a man vielded up his life at the 
word of God, ibid. — Men pictured 
to themselves the dwelling-place 
even of just souls as in the lower 
regions, App. B, 49. — Why it is 
affirmed in the Book of Wisdom 
that the death of the just is 
apparent rather than real, ibid. — 
Prayers for the dead, Hid. — 



Christ comes to the death-bed of 
His Elect to take them to Him- 
self, 799, 848. — His victory 
over death is in a special 
manner extolled in Holy Writ, 
848. — Whether the just, living 
on earth at Christ's Second 
Coming, will die, App. A. — 
St. Thomas teaches that after 
death no being acts any longer 
with its natural powers but solely 
according to the order of justice, 
App. B, 83. See Fihe. 

Deluge. See Law of Excluded 
Superfluity. 

Devil. We may believe that as 
many of the angels fell as there 
are degrees of evil of which the 
angelic nature is capable, 748. — 
They all fell by tlieir own fault, 
App. B, 36 — because they took 
the knowledge of themselves for 
the only rule of their action, 
874. — In what their sin consisted, 
749, 750, 755. — They have 
forfeited freewill and are only 
capable of working evil, App. B. 
28, 30. — They strive in vain to 
hinder the accomplishment of 
God's designs with regard to the 
glorification of human nature, 
751-753. — Why God permitted 
the devil to tempt and to seduce 
the stock from which the human 
racewas to spring. 754 — See Law 
of the Permission of Evil. — 
The devil corrupted human 
nature, with the exception of 
Christ and His Virgin Mother, 
749, 754, 769. — Henceforward 
human nature became the object 
of most fearful war between God 
and the devil, 749. See Law 
of Antagonism. — In conse- 
quence of original sin all men are 
equally under the dominion of 
Satan, but as a matter of fact he 
is not allowed to attack all with 
equal violence, App. B, 22, 23. 
— The concupiscence in the 
superior will is as it were the 
title of dominion acquired by the 
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devil over the world, App. B, 
62. — The concupiscence of man's 
lower nature is a sort of avenue 
by which the adversary can enter 
to inveigle and ruin man, App. B, 
62. — The devil was put to shame 
and conquered in and by Christ, 
662, 663, 754, 755. —The powers 
of darkness are often compared 
in the Bible to the sea and floods, 

752. 

The devil is unable to act upon 
the pure intellect, App. B, 50. — 
He awakens in the human mind 
thoughts that tempt to evil, 868- 
870. See Apocalypse, Infants. 

Diseases. They can all be traced 
to sin as their universal cause 
881. — Hereditai y maladies punish 
the sins ot the parents in the 
children, because they inherit the 
inclination to the same sins, 279. 
See Intemperance. 

Dispositions. Certain disposi- 
tions are propagated from parents 
to offspring, 279. .See Instincts. 

Distribution of Good and Evil. 
The question stated, 229. — Good, 
unmixed with evil, either is 
altogether impossible, or if it is 
possible, would prevent the attain- 
ment of the maximum good, 237. 
— In order that the natural order 
may be directed with supreme 
wisdom and goodness, there must 
result from it the maxiTnum. of 
net good, no matter how that 
good may be distributed, 237, 
357. — In order to find exactly the 
sum of the good in order to com- 
pare it with that of the evil, we 
must distinguish each pleasure 
taken singly from contentment, 
584. — The sum total of moral 
good is infinitely greater than that 
of moral evil, and the sum total 
of eudemonological good is im- 
measurably greater than that of 
eudemonological evil 946-956. — 
Proof of the existence of Provid- 
ence drawn from the distribution 
of good and evil, 13,178,927. — 



All complaints against Providence 
proceed from littleness of mind, 
240. — If the government of the 
world depended upon human 
minds, everything would soon fall 
into chaos, 2,241. — The distribu- 
tion of good and evil depends 
altogether on the original posi- 
tions of the several beings and 
their first movements, all deter- 
mined by Divine Wisdom, 238, 
and foil. 256. — Reason teaches 
us that these positions and move- 
ments must have been such as 
were most favourable to the 
virtuous man, 242,256. — The 
Holy Scriptures proclaim that 
God so ordered things in their 
first institution, that they should 
conspire for the advantage of the 
good and for the punishment of 
the wicked : why there are excep- 
tions, 555-558. — Man's present 
condition with regard to temporal 
good and evil is to be ranked 
higher than the state of inno- 
cence, 226. — Those who have 
less to endure may, fromanatur- 
al point of view, congratulate 
themselves on this fact as on an 
accidental stroke of good fortune, 
while those who are more severe- 
ly tried, may see in their hard- 
ships a supernatural Divine mercy, 
254. — The power of prayer is a 
means off'ered to us by Christ for 
removing all irregularities in the 
distribution of temporal evil, 256. 
— An evil compensated by a good 
largely outweighing it, ceases to 
be an evil for man, 472. 

The laws governing the dis- 
tribution of good and evil have 
been revealed to us by the Creator 
as a comfort to our weakness, 2. 
— They are most wise and excel- 
lent, 230. — God does not forbid 
us to investigate the reasons of 
these laws, 7. See Providence. 

Law which the distribution of 
temporal good naturally tends to 
follow, 271-275, 322. — Temporal 
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evil is always, in the long run, re- 
served for vice, and temporal good 
for virtue, 230. — No man can 
prove that in the distribution of 
temporal good and evil he is un- 
justly treated, 231. — Only a man 
perfectly free from sin would have 
a right to complain when com- 
pelled to suffer, 232. — The good 
Christian has not, and cannot 
have a right to complain of tem- 
poral sufferings, 235 — 237, 243, 
244. — Why temporal good shows 
a tendency to accompany natural 
virtue, and temporal evil to ac- 
company vice, 293-298. — Cases 
of irregularity are comparatively 
very rare, and yet they seem to 
be very frequent, 268, 273. — 
The eternal law of justice 
demands that the sum of moral 
evil should be equally balanced 
with eudemonological evil, and 
that there should be likewise 
equilibrium between moral and 
eudemonological good, 758, 
973 n. — A perfect accord between 
virtue and temporal good and be- 
tween vice and temporal evil cannot 
be looked for in this life, 269, 270. 
— The natural reward of tran- 
quillity of heart never fails a man 
who practises natural virtue, 262, 
270. — God, in His goodness and 
wisdom, enables man to draw 
from his sufferings so much de- 
light as to outweigh all that he 
has to endure, 306. — Many of 
those who complain of Provi- 
dence, have a wrong notion of 
virtue ; and yet even what they 
consider to be virtue is not with 
out temporal advantages, 286- 
292. 

The question of the distribution 
of temporal good and evil, solved 
when viewed in reference to the 
Supernatural, 312-314 : — 

First Law : All things must 
serve to the perfecting of the 
Church of Christ, 315-317;— 
Three divine decrees concerning 



the execution of this first law, 
319-324. — The natural law of 
distribution of temporal goods is, 
that in the struggle to obtain 
them, the strongest and ablest 
get the larger share : the super- 
natural law is this, that to put 
no trust in goods of this kind is 
to be the means of obtaining 
them, 322. 

Second Law : The distribution 
of temporal goods and evils is to 
educate men to the Gospel, 325. 
— Three decrees made by God 
concerning the execution of the 
second law, 326-346. — God fol- 
lows the first of these laws in 
dealing with the perfect, and the 
second in dealing with the imper- 
fect, 347. — He leaves to the laws 
of nature those who rely on their 
own natural resources, but He 
brings to naught those who rise in 
opposition to His kingdom, idid. 
See Evil. 
Duties. The proportionate dis- 
tribution of our appreciation and 
love constitutes the sum of our 
duties, 723. — To maintain this 
just proportion costs at times 
labour and suffering : hence 
strife and sacrifice, ibid. — Our 
duty towards God requires us 
to honour Him and do His will 
always, even at the sacrifice of 
life, 729. 

See Law (moral). 

Ecci.EsiASTES (Book of). It seems 
to describe the feelings of man in 
the natural order, Afp. B, 49. 

Economy. See Law of the Least 
Action. 

Education. One of the limita- 
tions of human thought is due to 
education, 14 — Origin of vain 
and inapplicable theories on edu- 
cation, 330. 

Effect. The effect of any par- 
ticular irrational power is deter- 
mined by the very nature of that 
immutable force which produces 
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it, 887, 890 — The intervention of 
■wisdom is required to determine 
the connexion and co-operation 
of several forces, so that they 
may produce the greatest effect 
possible, 888, 891.— To obtain 
the greatest effect from several 
intellective-moral beings acting 
together, the intervention of Di- 
vine Wisdom is doubly necessary, 
892. — One of the conditions for 
obtaining the greatest effect is the 
greatest celerity of action, 893. — 
See Laws of Causality and of 
the Least Means. 

Effort. The effort made for the 
attainment of good must be dis- 
tinguished from sacrifice, 366. — 
See Good {human). 

Ego. Fichte pronounced not 
critically (as Kant had done) 
but dog^natically that the Ego is 
theproducer of everything, 162 k. 

Eight. The Fathers took this 
number to signify consummate 
perfection, App. A. 

Electricity, 118, 297, 298. 

Emanation. Absurdity of this 
system, 622. See Brahmins. 

Enigmas. The wisdom of the 
ancient sages was thought to 
consist in the interchange of 
enigmas, 72. — The motive that 
induced the Prophets and Christ 
to make use of enigmas and 
parables, 70, 71. — The enigmas 
of Job explained by Christ, 72-74. 

Enoch and Elias, 815, 818. 

Entity. The entity which is found 
in a real individual, is no other 
than that which lies in its essence 
cognizable by its idea, 631. — The 
more entity there is in a thing, 
the more good there is in it, and 
there is more entity where there 
is more action, 545. — The division 
of accidental entities became 
necessary in order that man might 
best come to know created things 
and through them rise to the 
knowledge of God, 636. See 
Essence. — The entity of the 



beings that man knows constitutes 
the moral principle according to 
which he ought to love them, 725 

Error. How the possibility of 
error in an intelligent being can 
be explained, 397 n. — To err is 
human, 234. — Every error leads 
to an opposite error, 139, 144. — 
Hence humanity is agitated and 
distracted by opinions most op- 
posed to one another, 139. — The 
source of ancient errors lay in the 
want of distinctions, while that of 
modern errors lies in the opposite 
excess, 329. — The cause of the 
errors into which men fall when 
judging of Divine Providence, 2. 
— Men in consequence of being 
obliged to act, must make prac- 
tical judgments, which are some 
times erroneous, 397 n. 

Erreur (de /'). A work by 
Giuseppe Ferrari, quoted, 397 n. 

Essay. The first and second books 
which form this work on Theodicy 
had been previously published as 
Essays, i. — Their scope, ibid. 
See Theodicy. 

Essay on Hope (Ro.^mini), quoted, 
309, 882 n 

Essence. One essence alone does 
not reveal all the excellences and 
varieties of which a being is 
susceptible, 636. — Ideal essences 
could not be fully known to 
intelligent creatures unless they 
were realized in all possible modes, 
681, 684.— If God willed to 
communicate His Wisdom and 
Goodness to created intelli- 
gences, He must have furnished 
them with the means of knowing 
all the fecundity of the ideal 
essences of beings, 681. 

Events. See Universe. 

Evil. Two celebrated questions : 
(i) How can free-will in man be 
reconciled with the prevision and 
predestination of God, and His 
action upon creatures 'i (2) How 
can temporal evil and its distribu- 
tion among men be reconciled 
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with the Diviue Attributes? 170. 
— The Author confines himself to 
the second question, 171, xizand 
foil. — Among those wlio have 
written on this subject St. 
Augustine, Leibnitz, Archbishop 
King and Count DeMaistre stand 
in the foremost rank, 172. — The 
chief difficulty lies in the abund- 
ance of materials to choose from, 
ibid. — To write on this theme 
seems to be an act of humanity 
towards our fellow-beings, 173. — 
The question has two parts, one 
of which regards the origin of 
temporal evil, and the other its 
distribution^ 1 74. 

Origin and nature of evil. 
The question of the origin of 
evil is distinct from that of its 
nature, 175. — Nevertheless these 
two questions are closely connec- 
ted and must be treated together,, 
176. — Reason and Faith, in 
mutual accord, give man all the 
aid he requires to clear away his 
difficulties concerning the origin 
and the existence of evil, 169. 

See Atheist. — The objections 
which suggest themselves to the 
mind against the Divineattributes, 
as one inquires into the origin of 
evil, may be classified under 
three heads, viz. (i) Those which 
concern the Perfection and Sanc- 
tity of God ; (2) Those which 
assail His Justice ; {3) Those 
which assail His Goodness, ilg, 
180. — Objections concerning the 
Sanctity of God are made by 
those who cannot understand 
how the Goodness of God can be 
reconciled with the evil which is 
found in His creatures, 181. — 
Their difficulty may be thus 
expressed: "Since an infinitely 
perfect Being necessarily exists, 
evil is impossible," 182. — This 
objection seemed to be insoluble 
nntil St. Augustine brought out 
into full light the nature of evil, 
183. — EvenbeforeSt. Augustine, 



Epictetus had known that evil is 
not a nature, 184. — St. Athana- 
sius derived the origin of the 
notion of evil from that facultx' 
by which the mind conceives the 
negation of things under a 
positive form, ibid. — The Holy 
Fathers knew that evil is nothing 
but a privation, ibid. — St 
Augustine cleared up the matter 
by proving against the Mani- 
chaeans that evil is not a subsis- 
tent and positive entity, and that 
in order to account for its existence 
there is no need of having recourse 
to a positive principle which 
produces it, 185 — References to 
the principal passages in which 
St. Augustine treats of the nature 
of evil, 185 » — Verses in which 
St. Prosper expressed his master's 
doctrine, 185 — which has since 
been generally accepted, 185, 
186. — Evil is not a substance, it 
is not a positive quality of a 
substance, but it is merely a 
privation of good, 183-186, 195, 
545, 939. — In what sense St. 
Augustine terms evil bonum 
dimimitntn, 939 n. — Privation 
arises either from defective forma- 
tion or frorrr weakness and 
slackness in the actron of a being, 
186. — These defects cannot exist 
in God, ibid, — The cause of evil 
lies in creatures whose substance is 
always finite . ibid. — Evil must be 
sought, not in the essence of 
beings, but in their natural con- 
stitution [naturazione) or in their 
action and passion, 187. — These 
three things may for simplicity's 
sake be included under the 
general denomination of action, 
ibid. — In every action that misses 
its right natural term, two 
elements must be distinguished, 
the one positive and good, the 
other negative and evil, 187, 939, 
940. — The action, as action, is 
always a positive thing, 187. — 
Evil is found in creatures only. 
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195. — The good and the evil of 
those beings which have no intel- 
ligence are not, properly speaking, 
good and evil except in relation 
to man, 355. — The possibility of 
physical and of moral evil is 
inseparable from the nature ol 
all things except God, 193, 195, 
216, 217. See Limitation. — 
Nothing which is in the least 
derogatory to the Divine Sanctity 
and Perfection can be proved 
from the nature of evil or from 
its possibility or from its actual 
existence, 195, 200-202. — Bayle 
who thought that the objections 
made against Providence were 
unanswerable, was confuted by 
Leibnitz, 12 n. — St. Thomas 
proves the existence of God from 
the existence of evil, 939 ». 

When deficient causes posit 
imperfect acts by their own free 
choice, this constitutesyrei; moral 
evil, which entails a necessary 
moral evil, 548. — The latter is a 
penal evil, ibid. See Sin. — Two 
kinds of finite beings capable of 
moral evil are known to us, viz. 
angels and men, 747. — The power 
of evil came into existence with 
the demons, 748. — Human nature, 
if we consider it as it is in itself, 
must be capable of passing of its 
own accord from being limited to 
being morally disordered, 200. — 
In man's abuse of free-will we 
have the origin of all his evils, 
200. 228. — We know from the 
traditions of the human race, that 
moral evil preceded physical evil, 
200. — Close and necessary rela- 
tion between these two kinds of 
evils, 201. — It would have been 
against the Divine Perfection and 
Sanctity to let moral evil escape 
without just retribution in the 
form of physical evil, ihid. — The 
evils which the descendants of 
Adam bring with them into the 
world, come to them not from a 
positive act of God, but from the 



laws of human generation, 21 r. 
212, 216, 228, 244. — Temporal 
evil entered into the world by an 
act of justice, 228. — Temporal 
evils are the effect of that cor- 
ruption of our nature which is 
common to all men, 244, 247. — 
See Sin (original). — There is no 
proportion between moral and 
temporal evil, 233. — Personal 
moral evil cz.nnot be compensated 
by the physical and intellectual 
existence which belongs to nature, 
973. — No temporal evil is an 
adequate punishment for even 
the least among formal sins, 233. 
— The pains to which the wicked 
subject themselves proceed from 
two sources, 877. — See Punish- 
ment. — Whether God is the 
cause of the evil of free sin 
[culpa) and whether and in what 
sense He is the cause of penal 
evil, 549-572, 883. See Cause 
[first). — The cause of evil lies in 
the created natures themselves 
and chiefly in those that possess 
free-will, and therefore the Divine 
Sanctity and Justice remain fully 
vindicated, 349. — The evils moral 
and eudemonological which exist 
in the world, do not in any way 
derogate from the Divine Good- 
ness and Wisdom, on the contrary 
they bear testimony to these 
Divine attributes, 350-356, 496 
and foil. — Evil, whether consid- 
ered in its nature or in its dis- 
tribution, is in no way opposed 
to the Divine attributes, 348 and 
foil. 

^ee Distribution of Good 
and of Evil. 

Necessity of Evil. Some evils 
are necessary for the order and 
perfection of the universe, 242 
n. — St. Thomas's argument, 
659- — In what sense this was said 
by Shaftesbury, Pope and Boling- 
broke, 242 «.— By saying that 
All is good, they went so far as 
to deny the very existence of 
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evil, ibid. — Voltaire's observa- 
tions on this subject, ibid. — How 
moral evil is a condition requisite 
for obtaining the greatest good 
of mankind, 357, 378. — Physical 
and eudemonological evil was 
necessary for enabling man to 
acquire supreme moral perfection, 
from which there would certainly 
follow every eudemonological 
good; and so the universe would 
obtain its end, 370. — Neither 
virtue nor happiness of a certain 
kind could have existed without 
the accompaniment of some moral 
evil and of some misery, 227. — 
Certain goods of superior excel- 
lence absolutely cannot be attain- 
ed without the accompaniment 
of certain evils, 237, 355 — Evil 
could not have been avoided, no 
matter how beings had been dis- 
tributed at the beginning of the 
world, or what kind of connec- 
tion had been established be- 
tween them, 353, 

Utility of evil. There is no 
evil from which God does not 
draw good, 611. — The good 
which He derives from heretics 
and from the impious, 612. — 
Evil cannot exist without giving 
occasion to good, i.e., without 
affording the nature in which it 
exists and which is in itself good, 
an opportunity for exerting its 
activity, 94 1. — Every moral evil 
draws after it the good of puni- 
tive justice, i%'rf. — The pain which 
inseparably accompanies moral 
evil, repairs the infraction of 
the moral order, ibid. — There 
is more good in the wicked 
who suffer than in the wicked 
who rejoice, ibid. — Temporal 
evils, besides being just pen- 
alties, are also salutary medicines, 
243, 248-254. — This was under- 
stood by Plato, 254. — Temporal 
evils hinder man from giving 
himself up to created things, and 
bring the Christian back to his 



true rest, 248-254. — Temporal 
miseries serve to dispose man to 
supernatural virtue, and conse- 
quently to supernatural happi- 
ness, 226, 299 — God has pre- 
pared beforehand His faithful 
servants to suffer with magna- 
nimity, 206. — Physical evil is a 
powerful stimulus for bringing 
into action the best faculties of 
human nature, 378 — and helps 
man to practise evenheroicvirtue, 
612. — Evils affecting the happi- 
ness of the good are not, properly 
speaking, evils, 943. — The mix- 
ture of good and evil and the 
combat between them result in 
the complete triumph of God 
and of good, and the ultimate 
perfection of the creature, 851. 

See Law of the Permission 
of Evil, Revelation. 

Excellence. There are three 
categorical excellences, 687. 

The longing for unique excel- 
lence is good, 684. — The singular 
delight which an intellective be- 
ing derives from seeing himself 
unique in a given specific excel- 
lence, comes from the intrinsic 
order of being, 680. — The Blessed 
in Heaven will experience this 
delight, 640, 680. 
See Superiority. 

Exemplar of the World. See 
World. 

Existence. There is no created 
being endowed with understand- 
ing who does not love his own 
existence and all the good it is 
capable of, 217, 483. 

Experience. Intelligent beings 
have need of experience and of 
contrast in order that their know- 
ledge may make a vivid impress- 
ion on them, 842, 942. — They 
must be made acquainted with 
the defectibility of the finite and 
the indefectibility of the infinite 
by actual experience, 850. — God, 
the only Saviour of the creature : 
this was the conception to be 
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revealed to intelligent creatures 
by way of experience, and this 
was alone to afford scope to the 
most sublime perfection, 744. — 
The spontaneous goodness of God 
lifted up the creature from the 
lowest depths of misery to the 
summit of perfection and happi- 
ness, to the end that the creature, 
after being made acquainted with 
itself and with the result of its 
deeds, might come to know its 
Creator and what was wrought 
by Him in its behalf, 843. — The 
angelic nature acquired this two- 
fold knowledge at one and the 
same time, 844 — Human nature 
acquired it at different times, 
845 — See Perfection. 

Ihe whole circle of man's 
knowledge is reducible to what 
falls within the experience of his 
senses, or is conveyed to him by 
other men through language, 
332. — See Abstract Ideas, 
Sensism. 
Extension. Bodies have a limit 
of extension, 356. — See Space. 

Faculty. The object of man's 
intellectual faculties is truth, 
86 «. 

The harmonious adjustment of 
man's natural faculties belongs, 
not to the essence, but to the 
peifection, of human nature : 
teaching of St. Thomas, App. B, 
17. — The disordered state of 
man's faculties is the penalty of 
oiiginal sin, ibid. 
See Power. 

Faith is the firm belief we yield to 
the assurances of God Who speaks 
to us from behind the veil which 
now hides Him from us, 165. — 
Faith is a supernatural relation, 
314, — a gratuitous gift of God, 
775, App. B, 37. — Its merit 
consists in this, that we, on God's 
word, believe that to be true 
■which does not look like truth, 
»2 n. — Those who have believed 



the Gospel must have had some 
remote predisposition to faith, 
775. — This predisposition may 
have consisted in their being 
undeceived with respect to 
creatures and in their having but 
a low esteem of their own worth, 
ibid. — This want of self-deprecia- 
tion was the occasion of the 
Jews' infidelity, z'AiV^. — The power 
of performing acts of supernatural 
faith is received in baptism, 373- 
Necessity of faith, 123, 135, 
165, 166. — Since man is born in 
sin, he cannot be saved without 
faith in the Redeemer, 314. See 
Redemption. — Faith is necess- 
ary to keep man in a state of 
perfect tranquillity amidst the 
continual changing of events, 55, 
61, 133. — When man is brought 
to the vision of God, he has no 
need of faith, 68, 165. 

Utility of faith. It infuses a 
marvellous spiritual energy, 19, 
20. — It renders us partakers of 
God's own Wisdom, 8. — It does 
not limit human intelligence but 
helps and strengthens it, 42, 61, 
165. — It is called in Holy Scrip- 
ture a life-spring of intelligence, 
45. — By giving man understand- 
ing, faith does not destroy itself, 
but becomes itself ever more 
ennobled, deepened and refined, 
54.— Firmness of Faith in the 
Apostles and in the Martyrs of 
the first three centuries, 129. 

Obscurity of faith, 124. — From 
this obscurity man derives the 
grandest idea and the truest senti- 
ment which it is possible for him 
to have of the Divinity, 53. — By 
leaving us in the obscurity of faith 
God has conferred on us the great- 
est benefit He could bestow, 70. — 
The homage of faith is the great- 
est honour God can receive from 
creatures and forms their greatest 
merit, 70, 166. 

Relation between reason and 
faith. There cannot be real 
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contrariety or hostility between 
reason and faith, 12 «., 133-135. — 
Leibnitz refutes the sophisms of 
Bayle and shows the conformity of 
faith with reason, \2n., 15. — The 
grounds of credibility estabhsh 
once for all the authority of Holy 
Scripture before the tribunal of 
reason, 12 n. — Reason declares 
faith to be deserving of the high- 
est praise, 19. — Nothing is more 
reasonable than a Hind faith in 
the utterances of God, 123. — 
Reason guides man to faith, 34, 
41, 54, 61, 668, — and faith 
brings him back to reason, 41, 
61. — The pastors of the Church 
have at all times encouraged men 
of ability to bring reason to the 
aid of human weakness and 
ignorance, which are a hindrance 
to man's receiving fully the teach- 
ing of Revelation, 40. 

Family. In the beginning the 
individual was merged in the 
family, 329. 

Famine. God makes use of it to 
chastise the world, "98, 802. 

Fatalism. Its origin, 855. — The 
belief of Jlahometans concerning 
Fate, iUd. — Fatalist historians, 
Hid. — All men in all ages have 
believed in a mysterious power, 
the lord of all and the dispenser 
of everything, 856, 857, 874.— 
This belief was expressed by the 
poets, 857, 861, 863.— All the 
movements of the world were 
attributed to the very look of 
Jove, 858. — The most famous 
conquerors had a. consciousness 
of being guided by a kind of 
destiny, 865. 

Father. A father is bound to 
maintain and to educate his 
children, 430. 

Father ( The). God the Father is 
the fontal principle of the 
Trinity, 129. — To Him alone is 
known the day of the Last Judg- 
ment, 129, 130. 

Fear. Sin naturally begets fear, 



309. — The final results of this fear 
are convulsive agitations of the 
soul, opprobrious carnal sins, 
incendiary theories, despair, 
suicide, ^bid. 

Fear of God. See Wisdom. 

Feeling is the faculty of perceiving 
eveiy reality which acts upon 
man's reality, 695. — This defi- 
nition embraces, not the human 
feeling only, but also that of 
every perceptive being, ibid. — 
Feeling has been given to man to 
enable him to know real beings, 
ibid. — It is not limited to the 
external senses, ibid. — Every 
faculty of feeling has a hmit 
determined by the amount of 
reality of which the percipient 
subject itself consists, ibid. — 
The sensitive faculties of human 
nature are those of akzoto/ feeling, 
oi spiritual feeling and of mixed 
feeling, ibid. — The idea of a thing 
felt is nothing but the relation of 
that thing with ideal being, ibid. 
See Idea. — "Whence arises the 
feeling which man has of him- 
self, ibid, — and the sensitivity of 
the human intellect, ibid. — As 
the sensations and images are the 
species whereby men come to the 
knowledge of bodies ; so active 
sensations are the species, if they 
may be so called, proper to 
angels, 751 «. 

The genuine concept of sensiti- 
vity is that of a uniform feeling 
diifused in space, which becomes 
its term, 448. — Sensitivity, or 
better, feeling, taken in this way 
does not act according to the Law 
of the Least Means, but only 
according to that of Causality, 
ibid. — Its activity must be sought 
for in the sentient act, 449. — It 
is a property of this act to pro- 
duce a maximum oi feeling, ibid. 
— In animals the sensitivity ts 
organized and individuated, 447. 
— Concept of corpoieal sensitivity 
451, 460. — What it is that deter- 
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mines corporeal sensiti\ity, 452. 
— The sensitivity determined in 
animals by organization is the 
principle of all their instinctive 
operations, 451 «. — The action 
of sensitivity and of instinct does 
not vary its direction and its 
mode save by reason of the dif- 
ferent composition of ftlt and 
sensiferoits atoms, 460. — See 
Animal. 

The animal sensitive principle 
tends to individuate itself and 
construct for itself an organism 
by assuming that form and con- 
figuration, which is most con- 
venient and pleasurable to it, 
720. — Hence strife between it 
and matter, 720, 721, — and a 
universal labour in all nature, 720. 
— Whether, unless an extraneous 
force intervened, such strife could 
ever cense. 721. — The multitude 
of intelligences destined to make 
use of a corporeal feeling, renders 
necessary many individuations of 
feeling ; and from the moment 
that feeling is obliged to consti- 
tute itself into many individual 
animals, it is necessarily in a state 
of strife within itself, 722. 
Feeling (fundameilat). This is 
implanted in human nature and 
created with it, 751 n. — Space 
is its term, ibid. — All the marks 
which ideal being receives into 
itself from the divers realities of 
which man feels the action, are 
virtually contained in the funda- 
mental feeling, 695 —See Know- 

LEDGE. 

Fire (corporeal). Whether it can 
affect a disembodied spirit, App. 
-ff, 83. 

First-born. The title of First- 
torn belongs to the Word inas- 
much as He is the exemplar and 
creator of the world, 672. 

Force. Every aptitude of acting 
and of being acted upon may be 
called z force. 
All natural forces are created and 



preserved by God, who thus is 
continually bestowing benefits on 
the good and on the bad, Apf. 
B, 40. 

Forces [living). Law of conser- 
vation of active forces, 437 n. 

Form. It is by their form that 
creatures partake of the Divine 
Goodness, according to St. Thom- 
as, 632. — The Author follows the 
ancient philosophers who under- 
stood by form a perfecting 
principle, 151 n. — Kant took the 
word form in a material sense, 
ibid. — His subjective^mu, 145, 
146. 

FuTURiBiLiA. How God can know 
futuribilia, 529 «. 

Generation (human). It is not 
the work of the body alone, but 
much more of the power and 
energy of the soul, 212. — What 
operates in generation is not the 
personal principle of man, but 
only his nature acting according 
to the fixed laws to which it is 
subject, App. B, 13 — Ancient 
and modem physicians have held 
that the mental and moral state 
of the parents influences the 
physical, mental and moral state 
of the offspring, 212 «. , 216. — 
Application of this doctrine to 
original sin, 212, 216. — Thee^ils 
which the children of Adam bring 
with them into the world, come 
to them from the laws of human 
generation, 211, 212, 228. 
See Inclin.\tions. 

Generations or Races. See 
Gradation of Beings. 

Genii. Pagan antiquity believed 
that every man had his genius, 
S69. 

Gentiles. ■V\Tiy St. Paul calls 
them inexcusable, 104, 261. — 
Some of them had preserved the 
faith in a future Messias, which 
would be in them a germ of special 
grace, 991 «. — Mystery of the 
vocation of the Gentiles, 658. 
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Giants, 874. 

Glory. It is the applause which 
one iatelligence gives to another 
for acting with wisdom and good- 
ness, 661, 665. 
Glory (divine) . It is of two kinds, 
substantial and accidental, 665. 

In what consists the eternal 

glory which God renders to 
Himself for having created the 
world, 665, 666, 689.— The 
approbation which God gives to 
Himself is the summit of the 
moral good which He is to Him- 
self, 671. 

It was necessary for the Glory 
of God that the world should be 
governed in accordance with the 
Law of the Least Means and the 
other Laws which are derived 
from it, 660-699. — Doctrine of 
the Holy Fathers, 662. 663 — and 
of the Holy Scriptures, 664. — 
The realization of the glory which 
Christ was to receive as Man was 
to be effected by way of impetra- 
tion through his prayers, and also 
by way of merit, 665. — This glory 
will not be completely realized 
tin the final Resurrection of the 
Elect, 666. — Wherein consists 
the glory which created inteUi- 
geuces render to the Creator, 668, 
669, — and which constitutes their 
ultimate moral perfection, 668, 
669, 676. — As this moral perfec- 
tion of intellective creatures is the 
end of the universe, so that glory 
of the Creator is likewise the end 
of the universe, 668, 670. — Crea- 
tures draw the chief motive for 
praising God from this very praise 
to which they are ordained, 671. 

Thus they continually re-double 

to themselves their joy by making 
it the subject and the motive of 
joy ever new, ibid. 
Gluttony. See Intemperance. 
God. How He is represented in 
Holy Scripture, 130, 245, 247. 

Existence of God.— It can be 
known with certainty, 60, 65, 68. 



— The mind ascends spontaneous- 
ly to God by the principle of 
integration, 857. — A man who 
observes an order existing in 
nature, may by means of reason 
alone rise to the knowledge of the 
existence of a Supreme Mind, 
265, 580. — From the order of 
goodness and of justice which we 
find maintained in the succession 
of events we may infer the 
existence of God, 267, 269. — 
St. Thomas proves the existence 
of God from the existence of evil, 
939 n. — Human nature feels that 
it has need of God's existence 
and therefore incessantly and 
irresistibly longs after it, 163. — 
What man and nature would be 
without God, 118, 264. — Kant 
fails to prove the existence of 
God, 159-163. — Impious motto 
of the Epicureans, primus in orie 
deos fecit timor, 857. See 
Atheism, Fatalism. 

Divine Essence. God is the 
Absolute Being, 644. — In Him 
there are three forms, existing in 
most simple unity, ibid. — His 
essence is perfection itself sub- 
sistent,6$. — Itis incommunicable, 
and must be, so to speak, guessed 
from the limited effects by which 
it indicates its presence in crea- 
tures, 55-60, 65, 67, 68, 75>. '49. 
J50. — Something of God's infin- 
ity is in a certain way communi- 
cated to all His works, 77. — We 
have only a negative-ideal know- 
ledge of God, 402. — Created 
intelligence cannot form a positive 
concept of God, 62, 75.— The 
Divine Reality is not known to 
us positively by nature, but only 
through Christ, 928 n.— Even 
with our reason stimulated and 
enhghtened by Revelation, we 
cannot in this hfe know or see the 
Essence of the Divine Nature, 
166.— Why the Bible speaks of 
God &s2.hidden God, 245.— How 
man can perceive the reality 
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God, 695. — The Divine Essence 
is most simple, but our mode of 
conceiving it may be more or less 
perfect, 695 n. — What is meant 
by modal essence, ibid. — Every 
act of God is God, 677. — There is 
no distinction in God save that 
of the Divine Persons, 672 n. — 
Why the human mind cannot 
comprehend God, 153, 487. — 
It is absurd to imagine an act of 
a finite real being arriving at a 
perception of God in His totality, 
487, 488, 677. 

God's Knowledge. Theologians 
speaking of God distinguish the 
knowledge ot sitnple intelligence 
from that o{ vision, or of appro- 
bation, 647. — In what sense it is 
allowable to distinguish in God a 
scientia media, 529 11 — In speak- 
ing of the operations of the 
Divine Mind, we make use of 
human and therefore of madequate 
language, 504 ?;. — How we are to 
understand the Bible when it says 
that the Son of God does not 
know certain things, 130. — God's 
practical knowledge is the cause 
of things, 638. — This is the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas, ibid. — God 
alone is the true Teacher of men, 

92, 93. 96, 99. 103. > IS- 259. See 
Language. 

God's Will. Man, owing to 
the limitation of his intelligence, 
attributes to God a multiplicity 
of intellective and volitive acts, 
652, 654 — We may distinguish 
in God a simple antecedent will, 
a middle will and a subsequent 
will, 529 n , 654. — With the will 
of good pleasure God wills the 
salvation of all those and those 
alone that can be saved by a 
system which produces the 7nax- 
imum of good, 786. — God's Will 
cannot have any other real incli- 
nation than that which has for 
its object God Himself and the 
universe, 653. — The measure of 
the love which God bears to His 



creation is gauged by the measure 
of entity and therefore of good 
which is found in the eternal 
exemplar, 639 —The object of 
God's hatred is the individual 
evil only, as individual, ibid. — 
God disposes all things from all 
eternity, 171, — The love which 
God has for Himself is essentially 
holy, but it is not free, 389 n. 
See Act [moral). 

Divine operations, ad intra and 
ad extra, 482, 697. — God's mode 
of operation must necessarily be 
triune like Himself, 644. — Every 
action of God ad extra is inclu- 
ded under the term creation, 547. 
— God's intelligence and action 
differ very widely from ours, 622, 
637. — God essentially acts lay in- 
telligence and will, 631. — God 
by one most simple act of intelli- 
gence grasps the exemplar of all 
that He wills to do; and it is 
the identical act whereby He 
does it, 646. See Law of 
Unity in God's Action. — God's 
operation is always determined 
and regulated by the Law of the 
Least Means, 466, 467, 473, 493, 
572. — God never acts by Power 
alone, 656. — His way of acting 
must correspond with all the 
Divine Attributes, 964-976. — The 
aim of His action is the realiza- 
tion of the eternal essences of 
things, 637. 

See Creation. — God cannot 
produce an infinite quantity of 
action outside Himself, 480, 492. 
— The measure in which God 
can communicate His own reality 
to an intelligent creature, may, 
in the opinion of St. Thomas, be 
increased indefinitely, 490, 491, 
See Cause (first) Goodness 
(divine), PROVIDENCE, WISDOM 
(divine) . 
Good. It is the entity itself of 
things, 545. See Being. — The 
words good and affection express 
two correlative concepts, 406. 
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The Infinite Being enjoys all 
good without limitations of any 
kind, but the good of finite beings 
can be had only with certain 
fixed conditions, 356, 485. — Every 
finite being has a good peculiar 
to itself, 356. — Amount of good 
that God can bestow on a finite 
being, 356, 490-493. 

Good (eudemonological). See 
Good {human). 

Good (final). From the wisely 
ordained connexion of the various 
beings there follow two kinds 
of effects, namely mediate goods, 
(which have the nature of means) 
and final goods, 576. — Me- 
diate goods are those relating 
to the order of real beings and of 
intellective beings, whereas final 
goods are those relating to the 
moral — eudemonological order, 
577. — The good which forms the 
final aim of the Divine Will is 
the sum total of good as resulting 
from all the beings which com- 
pose the world, 648, 650. — See 
Good {human). 

Good (human). All human 
good may be reduced to two 
classes ; moral good and eudem- 
onological good, 360, 378. — Man 
with God's aid may make him- 
self the author of the one and of 
the other, ibid. — It is only moral 
good that has by its essence the 
nature of an end, 590, 965, — and 
is the highest and ultimate good 
in which any intelligent being 
can rejoice, 965. — Eudemonologi- 
cal good acquires the nature of 
complete good for man, only 
when it follows moral good as its 
necessary appendage, 361, 378, 
581. — How the equilibrium be- 
tween moral and eudemonologi- 
cal good may be obtained, 973 n. 
— Its restoration is the work of 
Omnipotence, Hid. 

Moral good in God is God Him- 
self, but in man it is only an 
accident, 370. — The moral good 



which man can produce increases 
in proportion to the greatness of 
its two elements, viz. 1st. ihteffort 
made in obtaining it ; 2nd. the 
Divine Object communicated to 
the mind and heart of man, 364, 
369. 370. 378, 379-— The effort 
which man makes in order to be 
virtuous, increases with the op- 
position he has to vanquish, 365. 
— This eflFort increases moral good 
in its intensity, not in its extent, 
365. — The more a man sacrifices 
of his eudemonological good that 
he may gain moral good, the 
larger credit does he acquire with 
Eternal Justice, ibid, 378. — The 
second element of moral good 
is God Himself, 369. — Two laws 
which God must have followed 
in communicating Himselftoman, 
Hid. — This is clearly seen in the 
Incarnation, ibid. 

The goods of this life are like a 
citadel that must be carried by 
assault, and the victory is for the 
most valiant, but these goods 
cannot be obtained with certainty 
or for long, 290, 291, 322. See 
Distribution of good and evil. 

Good [moral). In the order of 
moral things we find a circle, in 
virtue of which all moral good 
becomes the object of othei' and 
more sublime moral good in 
perpetuity, 668. — See Good 
(human). 

Good (natural). If nature 
had not deteriorated through sin, 
man would have enjoyed natural 
good, 770. — This cannot consti- 
tute the happiness of a man who 
has been regenerated, 769-771. 
See Beatitudes, Distribution 
of good and EVIL 

Good (sensible). The tempta- 
tion which is oifered by sensible 
allurements is a necessary con- 
dition of a greater victory on the 
part of virtue, 378. 

GofiDNESS. Supreme Goodness 
cannot be conceived except as 
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accompanied by Supreme Wisdom 
and Infinite Power, 2, i8o, 220, 
221, 383, 692. 
GooDNKSS {Divine) is infinitely 
diffused within God Himself by 
those operations whereby He 
subsists in Three Persons, 482. — 
The creation of finite beings was 
in harmony with Divine Good- 
ness, ibid, 484. — Whether the 
Goodness of God contains in 
itself any principle of congruity 
of a kind to determine in some 
way the greatness and the number 
of created beings, 484 n. — When 
it produces contingent being, it 
becomes subject to a kind of 
limitation not in itself, but be- 
longing necessarily to the effect 
produced by it, 358, 485, 486. — 
God in His goodness destined 
man for the possession of Sub- 
sistent Truth. 245, 487. — It is in 
conformity with God's goodness 
that He should give His own 
reality to His intelligent creature 
for its extrinsic end, but this 
reality can only be communicated 
in a limited measure, 489. — 
According to St. Thomas this 
measure can be indefinitely in- 
creased, 490. — The Divine Good- 
ness could not stop at a given 
measure of beneficence, unless 
Wisdom setalimit thereto, 506, — 
in which case the limit would not 
lessen the Goodness but rather 
perfect and complete it, ibid. — 
Infinite Wisdom and Power are, 
so to speak, the two arms of 
Goodness, by means ot which it 
diffuses its immeasurable benefits, 
180. — It disposes all things merci- 
fully, even in the case of sinners, 
and God shows compassion even 
towards the lost, App. B, 15. — 
The Divine Goodness accommo- 
dates itself, so to speak, to all the 
gradations of human nature, to all 
the various states through which 
nature passes, 345. 

The vague and confused idea 



which men have of God's Good- 
ness, is apt to lead them to 
expect from Him things which 
are impossible, 351, 473. — ^It is 
reasonable that they who believe 
in God should also believe that 
He always acts with infinite good- 
ness, 351. — Repinings against 
Divine Justice have no meaning 
except as referred to the Divine 
Goodness, 213-215. — It cannot 
permit that man should suffer 
irremediably without his fault, 
214. — If any just cause of com- 
plaint against God's Goodness 
exists, it can be found only in the 
permission of Adam's sin, 218. 
See Law of the Permission of 
KviL. — The Divine Goodness 
must act in such a way as to 
enable man to become in the 
highest degree the author and 
cause of his own good, 359-362- — 
It must therefore leave him liberty 
of indifference in the largest 
possible measure, 363, — and place 
him or permit him to be placed in 
acondiiioninwhich the acquisition 
of virtue would demand of him the 
greatest effort and sacrifice, 366, 
380. See Good (human). — 
Divine Goodness must render a 
man, first, virtuous by moral 
good, and then happy by eude- 
monological gooA, 361. 

Three objections made against 
the Goodness of God in the 
government of the universe, 379, 
380, 382. — General solution of all 
three objections, 381, and foil., 
416, 467. — These objections assert 
without proof that God is bound 
to increase the quantity of action 
which He now puts forth in 
favour of men, 468-476. 

The existence of evil, the sins 
of men and the eternal damnation 
to which they are liable, do not 
derogate from the Divine Good- 
ness, 356, 496, 507. 
Gospel. Celerity of its diffusion, 
902. — One of the causes which 
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facilitated its promulgation was 
the consciousness which men had 
of their own corruption and the 
need they felt of reformation, 
528 «., 530. — St. Augustine 
observes that no one can conceive 
the degradation into which man- 
Icind would have sunk but for the 
succour brought by Christianity, 
528 n. — The first Christians con- 
sisted for the most part of the 
very poor, the illiterate, the 
forlorn, who found in the Gos- 
pel that comfort and restor- 
ation of which they stood in need, 
530. — Why Christ among the 
signs by which He might be 
known as the Messias, laid stress 
on the fact that " The poor 
have the Gospel preached to 
them," ibid. — Why He sent His 
Apostles to preach to all nations, 
not to every individual, 657. — 
Grace sufficient for believing is 
given to all those to whom the 
Gospel is sufficiently announced, 
774. 993- — Even those to whom 
the Gospel is not announced 
share in its benefits, for its light 
is reflected in all directions, 
App. B, 42. — Even those who 
reject it derive some benefit from 
it in the natural order, App. B, 

Government (good). A govern- 
ment, to be perfect, must produce 
by the quantity of action which it 
employs, the maximum of net 
good, however that good may be 
distributed, 222, 357, 376, 378, 
472, 473, 915. — Importance of 
tills rule, 357 n. — It is observed 
by Providence, 376, 916, 917, 

945-956. 

Man is not in a position to 
judge of the prudence of God's 
action in permitting the sin of 
Adam, 222. 
Government (wise). The first 
principle of every wise govern- 
ment is to tend towards the 
substantial good, 900. — This prin- 



ciple is maintained in the govern- 
ment of the world, ibid. 
Grace comes immediately from 
God, 525 n, — and unites us to 
Him, 299. — It produces in us a 
new entity, a new power, 524, — 
and by it the creature is raised to 
the supernatural order, 523. — By 
grace man becomes a partaker 
of the Divine Nature, 946. — Grace 
does not destroy nature, but 
perfects it, 325 — Grace is the 
germ of the future resurrection of 
the body, App. A. — Divine Grace 
shines forth in nature's infirmity, 
300. 

Graces, which God bestows on 
men devoid of sanctifying grace, 
App. B, 38-44.— Whether there 
is a kind of grace which moves 
the unbaptized to perform morally 
good actions in the natural order, 
App. B, 38-39. — Four sorts of 
aids which God grants to man 
in the natural order : gratia 
supematuralis entitative, App. B, 

38-44- 
Grace of Christ. It is more 
excellent than that which was 
given to Adam, 227, 249, — is 
more copious and more efficacious, 
299. 739. 740, App. B, 58.— It 
does not destroy free-wiU, 740. — 
It is a source of spiritual content- 
ment far outweighing the 
temporal evils caused by sin, 224- 
227. — It is communicated through 
Baptism, 375. 

Necessity of grace, 245, 522, 
523 — Man deprived of grace 
seeks to find happiness in himself 
or in creatures, 245, 246. — 
Degradation into which mankind 
would have sunk but for the 
succour brought by Christianity, 
528 n. — Man, after the fall, is able 
to do some moral good by his own 
powers alone, 527 n. — Grace 
strengthens nature, and imparts 
to man the power of practising 
supernatural virtue, ibid. — Under 
the system of Redemption three 
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can be no truly virtuous life save 
through the grace of Christ, 256. 
— See Virtue. 

DistriiuHon of grace. Grace 
follows certain general laws estab- 
lished by the Wisdom of God, 
238, 325. — The rare exceptions, 
which are called miracles, are pre- 
ordained by God and subordinated 
to laws of their own, 238. — Man 
must be led by degrees to that 
supernatural wtue which consists 
in a complete victory of the spirit 
over rebellious nature, 325, 344. — 
The Hebrews possessed a true faith 
and grace in proportion, and the 
same may be said of those Gentiles 
who had presen'ed the faith in a 
future Messias, 991 n. — Why God 
does not communicate the grace 
of the Redeemer to every human 
indiWdual, 376. — Inbestowineand 
distributing His grace God follows 
the Law of the Least Means, 524- 
533, — even in the sudden con- 
version of hardened sinners, 533. — 
Grace is not given according to 
merit, 527 n. — God sometimes 
confers grace on those who have 
certain natural dispositions, in 
order that they may bring forth 
more fruit, 529«. — Divine Wisdom 
alone could have found a disposi- 
tion for grace in the most dejected 
of men, 530. — God for wisereasons 
imparts the grace of Faith to 
certain nations much sooner than 
He does to others, 526-529. — 
The quantity of grace which God 
bestows, must alwaysremainfinite, 
527 n. — Abuse of grace, 538. 

The bestowal of grace by Christ 
is regulated by the wise and holy 
laws established by the Eternal 
Father, App. B, 58.— One of these 
laws was the appointment of a 
period of pilgrimage or probation 
and a period of rest or retribution, 
ibid. 

impediment to grace. Man, as 
Bellannine teaches, is born depriv- 
ed of grace by reason of the 



obstacle opposed to grace by 
original sin, 560, App. B, S^.— 
This obstacle is two-fold, App. B, 
58, — and is removed by the 
Redeemer, ibid. 

See Law of the Accumula- 
tion of Goods. 

Gradations of beings ■«'ithin the 
same species have been mistaken 
by naturalists for distinct species, 
457 n. — These gradations might 
more appropriately be teimed 
classes or families, ibid. — See 
Law of Continuity. 

Gratitude. Whether grace can 
be received with gratitude by 
a purely natural act, 527 n. 
Gratitude of persons who have 
been baptized, 373, — and of con- 
verted sinners, 737. 

Grounds of Credibility. See 
Faith. 

Habit. One of the limitations of 
human thought is due to habit, 
14, — and is very difficult to get 
rid of, ibid. 

Happiness is to be distinguished 
from contentm.ent and from beati- 
tude, App B, 86.— The abode of 
happiness can be in the intelhgenl 
spirit alone, 225. — It can be found 
only in the union mth real beings, 
582 n. — It consists not in the 
abundant supply of temporal goods 
but in an interior joy, 303-307. — 
Concept of happiness which man 
must have formed in the begin- 
ning, 332. — How he was taught by 
experience to discern from happi- 
ness aU that is not essential to it, 

333- 

A merely conjectural knowledge 
regarding his own happiness is 
not enough for man, 118, 119 — 
Natural reason alone cannot give 
him the science of happiness, 116- 
123. — The more perfect ourexperi- 
mental knowledge of happiness 
becomes, the greater is its agree- 
ment OTth Revelation and Faith, 
120. — The Christian enjoys a cer- 
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tain amount of happiness even in 
this hfe, 365. — Wherein the great- 
est happiness of man consists, ibid. 
See Perfection. 

Heavens. Aristotelian theory of 
the heavenly bodies, App. B, 83 

Hebrews (The). God watched 
over them with a special Provi- 
dence, intending to make their 
nation a figure, on a small scale, of 
what the entire human race was 
destined to be at a later period, 9. 
— The Hebrews had true faith and 
grace in proportion, 991 n. — 
Pride was the occasion of their 
infidehty, 775. — The Law of the 
Least Means throws great light 
on the mystery of the reprobation 
of the Jews, 658. — God abandoned 
them to their unbeHef that He 
might obtain the salvation of all 
nations, ibid. — Christ will restore 
the Kingdom of Israel, 128, 129, 
827. — The remnant of Israel \rill 
be gathered into the Church, 807. 
— When this event will take place, 
App. A. 

Hell. It serves as a salutary in- 
struction for man, 614, — and 
reveals the Justice of God, 850. — 
See Reprobates. 

Heresies. The advantage that 
God draws from them for mankind 
and for the Church, 612. 

Hero. Differences between the 
conduct of ordinary men and that 
of heroes, 20, 700, — Genius seems 
to be free from the restraint of 
common laws, 11, 12. — Pleasure 
that may be experienced in in- 
vestigating the conduct of a hero, 
1 1. —God is the greatest and best 
of Heroes, 700. See Law of 
Heroism, Law of Antagonism, 
Seals. 

Hexagonal forms, found in the 
productions of nature, 437, 464. 

Hierarchy. Hierarchy of the 
good, and hierarchy of the wicked, 
688. 

Highest (The). Why this name 
is given in the Bible to God, 949. 



History is a book laid open by 
God for the instruction of men, 9. 

Holy Spirit [The). The Sacred 
Scriptures attribute to the Holy 
Spirit Xh&knowledgeof speech, 1 10. 

Humility prepares the way for 
Faith, and, through Faith, leads 
man direct to Truth, 166. — 
Humble submission to God, to 
His laws, to His Providence was 
recognized by Plato as the founda- 
tion of civil prosperity, 707 n. 

Christian HuTnility is the 
continual and voluntary annihila- 
tion of oneself before the Creator, 
724. See Brahmins. 

Idea. The Divine ideas are the 
causes and the exemplars of 
created natures, 294. — The idea 
of indeterminate being is X^^&form 
of the intelligence, 631. — The 
subsistent reality is not included 
in the idea, much less is it the 
idea itself, 621. — One and the 
same idea may have an infinity of 
perfectly similar individuals cor- 
responding to it, ibid. — Ideas 
give us only the knowledge of 
possible beings, 582 n. — They do 
not suffice for the full exercise of 
virtue, ibid. — and cannot bring us 
happiness, ibid. — The idea 01 
evil is not an evil thing, 644 «. 

The idea is invariably the 
foundation of a i'^^czM, 599, 631. 
— Generic ideas are derived from 
specific ideas, 695. — These ideas 
depend for their formation on the 
sensions produced by the animal 
sensitivity, ihid. 
See Knowledge. 

Idea (abstract). See ABSTRACT 
Ideas. 

Idealism (Transcendental). See 
Criticism of Reason. 

Idolatry is not a practical 
judgment, but a speculative error, 
397 n. — It would never have 
appeared in the world, if volun- 
tary vice had not darkened man's 
understanding, ibid. — Means used 
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by Providence to tear up the deep 
roots of idolatry, 903. 

Ignorance cannot form the ground 
of an objection, 382. — Man, un- 
able to discover the true causes of 
things, easily begins to invent 
imaginary ones, 33. 

Errors concerning Divine 
Providence are due to three kinds 
of ignorance, 2. 

Immortality is promised by God 
to those who trust in Him alone, 
771. — Why the Bible speaks little 
of the immortality of the soul and 
much of the resurrection of the 
body, App. B, 49. 

Imperfections {moral). No one 
is entirely free from them, 548 n. 

Imputability is nothing but the 
relation which an action has with 
the cause which has freely and 
immediately produced it, 547, 548. 

Incarnation. This mystery de- 
pends on that of the Trinity, 74 — 
St. Thomas proves the fitness of 
■the Incarnation on the ground 
that God is the essence of good- 
ness, 371 n. — This reason is 
equally vahd whether we suppose 
man to have sinned or not, ihid. 
— St. Thomas proves that it was 
fitting for the Eternal Word in 
His Incarnation to take to Him- 
self one only individual (sup- 
posituvi) of human nature. 532. — 
In the Incarnation God placed no 
limit to the communication of 
Himself, 369. — He followed the 
Law of the Least Means in the 
work of the Incarnation : doctrine 
of the Holy Fathers on this point, 
662, 663. — He overcame the 
Devil more by His Wisdom and 
Goodness than by His Power, 
ibid. , 774, 775. — Law of Extremes 
in the Incarnation, 707. 
See Law of Antagonism. 

Incredulity. See Atheism. 

Indefinite Quantuy {An). It 
can always be increased without 
ever becoming actually infinite, 
491 ». 



" Indiscernibles " {Principle of), 
according to Leibnitz, 618, 624. 

Individuals. St. Thomas proves 
the exclusion of all individual 
beings which are unnecessarj' for 
the realization of theyoz-m, 632. — 
Whether two or more individuals 
of the same species can be similar 
in all respects, 619-631. 

Individuation. Real being is the 
principle of individuation, 394, 
619, 637. 

Inequality among men is the 
effect of sin, 685. — It was necess- 
ary that there should be realized 
in mankind all the inequality 
possible, and hence that there 
should be on the one hand the 
extreme oi wickedness, and on the 
other the highest degree possible of 
justice, 686. — St. Thomas proves 
the necessity of the inequality of 
beings, 682 n. 

Infants who have died without 
baptism. The question of fact 
with regard to their state must be 
distinguished from the question of 
right, App. B, I. 

Condition of these infants before 
the Resurrection, App. B, 48-51. 
— It is something similar to that 
of the souls of the Just in Limbo, 
App. B, 49, 58 ».— The devil 
cannot harm them, though they 
are not positively protected 
against him, App. B, 50, 63. — 
Their souls remain deprived of 
the grace of the Redeemer, App. 
B, 5 1 , — but wilhout a positive evil 
bent to sin, so that the act of 
sin has ceased, leaving only 
the debt (reatus), App. B,^\. 

Their state after the Resurrec- 
tion, App. B, 52-88. — Their 
supreme will is no longer inordi- 
nately inclined towards the animal 
life, App. 8, 56. — Doctrine of 
Suarez, App. B, 57.— The debt of 
culpability however still remains 
and therefore they are subject for 
ever to a dispensation of judg- 
ment, not of mercy, App. B, 58- 
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6l. — According to St. Augustine 
the reason of that debt is found 
in occultis legilus Dei, App. B, 
6i- — They are no longer in the 
power of the devil, App. B, 62-65. 
— Opinion of St. Augustine, App 
B, 62. — They will be raised to 
life by Christ, App. B, 46, 47, 54, 
81.— The angels will take part in 
the reconstruction of their bodies, 
App. B, 54, 81, — but the demons 
will not, App. B, 63.— All this 
doctrine redounds in the highest 
degree to the glory of Christ, 
App. B, 66-72.— Through the 
pure loving-kindness of Christ 
these infants will enjoy in the 
final resurrection the perfection of 
natural life, App.B, 71, 72, 76. — 
Teaching of St. Augustine and 
of other Fathers, App. B 71, 72. 
— They will not feel sorrow on 
account of their exclusion from 
eternal glory : argument of St. 
Thomas on this point, App. B, 73- 
75.— Whether Christ will give 
them some knowledge of Himself, 
App. B, 76-79. — When sum- 
moned to rise again they will 
understand thecommandof Christ 
and will hear His life-giving voice, 
App. B, 78.— They will know and 
honour the Divine Judge, App. 
B, 77-79. — Whence they will de- 
rive the cognitions they will have 
after their resurrection, App. B, 
81. — Whether they will make a 
fresh use of their natural faculties, 
App. B, 83-85,— Teaching of St. 
Thomas, App. B, 85 n. — 
Whether they will be in the en- 
joyment of any beatitude after 
their resurrection, App. B, 86-88. 
See Judgment (universal). 

The sufferings of sense which 
unregenerate infants endure in this 
life are due to original sin, App. 
B, 83 n. 

The Author's views concerning 
the condition of those who die 
sullied only by original sin, are 
most moderate, and are not at 



variance with the Catholic doctrine 
of Original Sin and of the Efficacy 
of the Redemption, App. B, 
88. 
Infinite. In all creation we meet 
with the infinite, 77.— Man's in- 
tellect has in it something of the 
infinite, because ithas the intuition 
of ideal being, 400, — No finite 
inteUigence can attain to a perfect 
knowledge of the Absolute In- 
finite, 75, 76, 152, 153. — Concept 
of the Absolute Infinite, 546. — • 
There can be only one Infinite, 
namely God, 482, — There is no 
such thing in nature as an infi- 
nitely small difference, 457 n. 

The question of the Mathemati- 
cal Infinite is called by Leibnitz 
one of the labyrinths of the human 
mind, 170 n. 
Instincts There are three in- 
stincts in man, viz. the animal 
instinct, the rational, and the 
moral, 398. — If these three activi- 
ties were to operate independently 
of one another, it could not be 
said that they were mutually at 
war, ibid. — When however they 
act with a mutual relation, both 
active and passive, then there is 
either agreement or disagreement 
between them; and what produces 
the one or the other is the will, 
ibid. See Will (human). 

The intellective instinct inclines 
the mind to judge of the being of 
things according to the principles 
peculiar to the mind itself, 444. — • 
Each of these principles begets a 
corresponding instinct inithe 
faculty of judgment, ibid. — One of 
these principles is that of causality, 
ibid. 

The tendency to all being is 
that primal act which constitutes 
the power of acting morally or the 
moral instinct, 389 n. — The in- 
stinct which is aroused within one 
contingent reality towards another 
is not in itself either intellectual 
or moral, 637- 
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See ORaANizATiON, Feeling, 
Sense. 

Instruction necessary for man, 44. 

Integration ( Principle of). By 
means of this principle the mind 
spontaneously ascends to God, 

857. 

Intellect. See Mind. 

Intelligence. Its form is the idea 
of indeterminate being, 631. — 
Where there is no intelligence, the 
divine element is wanting, 645. — 
Created intelligences are so many 
living letters which decipher and 
understand their own meaning, 
673. — They cannot form a positive 
concept of God, 62-74. — When an 
intellective being has gifts beyond 
those of his ordinary state, he is 
tempted so to fix his understand- 
ing and aflfections on them as to 
blind himself to everything be- 
yond them, 874 «. — Intelligences 
aspire after dominion, and seek to 
dispose of everything according 
to their will, 778. 

Intelligence may exist apart 
from animality, 601. — Such is the 
case with human souls deprived 
of their bodies, and with the 
Angels, ibid. 
See Action. 

Intelligence {human) is a power 
acting by means of a body, which 
serves it as the instrument for 
obtaining the matter on which it 
acts, 57. — It is not brought into 
act except by means of the per- 
ceptions of the senses, 55. — Ex- 
tent of the development to which 
the human intelligence can attain, 
58, 631, — How real beings be- 
come known to us, ihid. — See 
Reason {human). — We do not 
positively know beings save to 
the extent in which they act upon 
us, 695 n. 

Intemperance. The greater num- 
ber of diseases are due to intem- 
perance and to gluttony, 289. — 
Eternal punishment is prepared 
for intemperance, 8. 



Jerusalem {Heavenly). See 
Apocalypse. 

Job. See Enigmas. 

Judgment {faculty of). Its in- 
stincts, 444. See Instincts. 

']\iV>QMSM'i {Universal). It is de- 
clared in Holy Writ to be immi- 
nent, 913. — The Father commit- 
ted to Christ the judgment of all 
mankind, Afp. B, 79. — The 
great plan of Divine Providence 
will then be displayed, ihid., 81. 
— The Son of God will come in 
the clouds of heaven and will be 
seen by all, 826. — He will be 
true light and source of light to 
all understandings, so that all 
may glorify Him, ^^/. B, 81. — 
— Nineveh, Tyre and Sidon will 
condemn the generation that 
was deaf to the words of Christ, 
948 «. — The Just will be judges 
of all things, 948. — The power 
of judging wiU be communicated 
to them according to the merit 
of each, 948 «. 

— The followers of the Evangelical 
Counsels will have special prero- 
gatives in the Last Judgment, 
ibid. — Whether infants who 
died without baptism will be 
judged, Apf. B, 87. See In- 
fants. — The universal judgment 
of the good and of the wicked 
will take place at the same time, 
App. A. — See Apocalyp se. 

Judgments {divine), Wliy they 
are called incomprehensible, 614, 

Judgments {human). The diver- 
sity of men's judgments is due to 
the variety of the secondary rules 
which they form for themselves, 
14. — Men are just in judging of 
their neighbour's cause, unjust 
when they judge their own, 
273. 

Practical judgments which men 
make in consequence of being 
obliged to act, 397 n. 

Just (The). State of those who 
lived before the Redeemer, 345. 
— A man who is incorporated 
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■with Christ is just only by the 
justice which Christ communicates 
to him, 235. — He cannot without 
an express revelation be quite 
sure of his own righteousness, 
ihid. — Even if he received such a 
revelation, he would not on that 
account claim exemption from 
euifering, 236. — No one is perfect 
in natural virtue, 2 ^y, 243, 261, 
262 . — Even the justified Christian 
falls into venial sins, 235, 236. — 
It is only the perfectly virtuous 
man who has a right to complain 
of his sufferings, 261. — The truly 
just man rejoices in his temporal 
misfortunes and thereby increases 
his merit, 301, 305, 306. — The 
peace and consolation of the just 
surpass all thought of those who 
have not experienced them, 881. 
— The constancy of good men 
never fails them, 882. — Natural 
difference between the good man 
and the wicked, 875-883. 

Justice is generally confounded 
with goodness, 204. — The Holy 
Scriptures compare the justice ot 
man to filthy rags, 234. 

There has always been in all 
nations a public administration 
of justice, 288. — See Punish- 
ment. 

According to Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, commutative justice 
follows the arithmetical ratio and 
distributive justice the geometrical 
ratio, 920 n. 

Justice {divine}. See Distribu- 
tion of Good and Evil. 

Justification. It is wrought in 
men by implanting in them a new 
and supernatural principle of 

- action, 739 n. — This principle is 
the personality placed in a state 
of salvation, the new man, the new 
creature, 742. — Human nature 
remains corrupt even when the 
person has been justified, 210, 
'243. — Hence the justifiedChristian 
cannot claim immunity from 
temporal ills, 243. 



There is only one means of 
justification for man, that which 
arises from the faith and from the 
baptism of the Redeemer, 989. — 
St. Augustine distinguishes the 
graces which prepare man for 
justification, from the grace of 
justification itself, 991 n. — "When 
God began to give some actual 
graces to the sinner, He gave 
back to him as it were a title on 
which to expect the gift of justi- 
fying grace: but this is merely a 
title based on congruity, 994. — ■ 
Justification itself gives a juridical 
title on which one may expect to 
gain eternal salvation, 995. — 
Those who by faith and baptism 
have received justification, can 
never more wantthe aids necessary 
for salvation except it be through 
their own fault, ibid. — Whether 
and how a man can be saved who 
falls into mortal sin after justifi- 
cation, 996, 997. — To have a 
natural displeasure at one's sins 
does not exceed the natural forces 
of man, but the Christian who 
sins may conceive a desire 
of justification which brings him 
to the feet of the confessor, 
996. — The Author thinks that 
a sinner on beginning his con- 
fession would receive the grace 
of supernatural attrition, if he 
had not it before, Hid, See 
Penance. 

Kantism. See Criticism of 

Reason. 
King [Archbishop). His work De 

origine mali quoted, l86«, 621 n. 

637- 
KNOV\fiNG (faculty of). God has en- 
dowed man with this faculty in 
order that he may be in part his 
own teacher, q. — God would not 
assist him save in that for which 
his natural knowledge could not 
suffice, ibid. — Aids required by 
man to enable him to attain to 
science, ibid. 
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Two faculties are to be distin- 
guished in the human understand- 
ing, viz., the faculty of simple 
knowledge and the faculty of 
affirmation and persuasion, 397 n. 
— How these two faculties are 
produced, ibid. 

What is meant by knowledge 
according to the usual manner of 
speaking, 87. — Every act of know- 
ledge supposes an object present- 
ed to our mind, ibid. — Whatever 
knowledge we acquire, we must 
be indebted for it to a being other 
than ourselves, 92. — Pride of 
learning is therefore ridiculous, 
ibid. 

Man has three kinds of know- 
ledge which may be reduced to 
two, 400, 725. — Our cognitions 
are in part materiated or percep- 
tive, and in part free from matter 
and puiely formal, 409. — The 
form of cognition is equally found 
in all the modes of knowing, 403. 
— Reality is only the tnatter of 
cognition, ibid — The first materi- 
als of the cognitions a man 
acquires are his fundamental feel- 
ing, the modifications of this 
feeling, and the real beings whicti 
produce these modifications, 578 
— His attention being aroused, he 
applies the means of knowing 
[indeterminate ideal being) to 
these realities, ibid. — The human 
mind cannot obtain a complete 
idea of things unless it perceives 
them, 67. — The creature can gain 
by perception, experimental 
knowledge only of itself and of 
what it feels in itself, 400, 842. — 
See Experience. — Why percep- 
tive knowledge has more power 
to move us than ideal knowledge 
and ideal-negative knowledge 
have, 402. — Pure formal cognition 
constitutes the sufficient reason of 
intellectual and moral action; 
materiatedorperceptive cognitions 
disturb in man the order of beings 
as known foimally in themselves. 



409, 725. — See Knowing 
(faculty of). 

See Angels, God. 

Distinction between speculative 
sad practical knowledge, 398 n , 
401 n. — The one rests in the ideas 
contemplated by it, the other is 
an appreciation and affection 
whereby he who knows tends to 
enjoy that which he knows, 406. 
— The law of sufficient reason 
governs both speculative and 
practical knowledge, 407. — Both 
are frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, 776. — Theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge as defined by Kant, 
161. — Only those cognitions are 
the rules and principles of a man's 
actions which he chooses to make 
such, 874. 
Language. Man's need of langu- 
age, 99, 102, 107. — But he could 
not have invented it, 1 10. — It 
seemsfrora Holy Scripture that the 
invention of speech required n 
universal wisdom in the inventor, 
ibid. — Divine oiigin of a part of 
language, 99-102, no. — God first 
named the principal parts of 
creation, 106 — Each Divine word 
must have been a great instruction 
for our first parents, 109. — They 
readily understood and began 
themselves to speak, ibid. — God 
by teaching man a certain number 
of words, led him to mark with 
his mind the fundamental abstrac- 
tions, III, 332. — He had to 
acquire the other ideas by himself 
with the aid of experience and 
reflection, 332. — The first purpose 
of language was to render the 
sensible universe fully knowable ; 
ttie second was to enable man to 
pass beyond the confines of that 
universe, 107. — God taught man 
language indirectly, as an access- 
ory to the great truths revealed 
by Him, 108-115. — Language 
calls to mind the eternal truths 
which have been entrusted to it, 
and words have a sense independ- 
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ent of those who make use of them, 
113.— Parents by communicatinjj 
language to their children, were, 
even unawares, transmitting to 
their descendants the greatest 
truths, 114. — Languages still 
seem to bear in their first elements 
the vestiges of the same principal 
truths, ibid. — Affinity between 
wisdom and the foundations of 
human language, 112. — To speak 
wisely, one must love the eternal 
truths and keep them always in 
view : the blasphemer stands self- 
condemned, 113. — Ingratitude of 
those who make use of language 
to murmur against Providence, 
113. — In spealdng of the opera- 
tions of the Divine Mind we make 
use of human and therefore inade- 
quate language, 504 n. 

Explanation of the multiplicity 
of languages, 463 — They retain 
the impress of a common origin, 
114. Pee Abstract Ideas, 
■Word. 
Law of the Accumulation of 
Goods. It is one of the laws 
which determine the mode in 
which Providence cariies out 
those operations of the universe 
whereby it obtains its end. 914. 
■ — Moral good, as we are told in 
the Gospel, increases like capital 
by trafficking with it, 917. — 
It is congruous that God should 
give more graces to those who 
are better disposed to use them, 
and who He foresees will make a 
better use of them, ibid. — The 
accumulation of these dispositions 
was congruous to Divine Wisdom 
and Goodness, ibid. — Two con- 
siderations which enable us to 
see clearly the Law of Accu- 
mulation, 918-920. — Principle for 
the regulation of benevolence, 
understood by Leibnitz: 
applied to God's distribution 
of His gifts, 920, 921. — Why 
in the parable of the Gospel, 
graces are taken from the un- 



worthy servant and given to 
another who will make good use 
of them, 922, 923.— Allegories 
in which Christ set forth the Law 
of Accumulation, 924-926. — 
Common proverbs which express 
this law of Providence, 927. — • 
The Law of Wisdom required 
that the apcumulation of goods 
should reach the highest degree, 
and therefore that all the gifts of 
God should be accumulated in one 
man only and be by him com- 
municated to others, 928. — This 
one man is Christ, ibid. — In the 
sight of God. one man may be of 
more value than a multitude, 929. 
— Hence we may understand why 
a few just men would have sufficed 
to save Sodom and Gomorrha 
from destruction, ibid. — • See 
Distribution of good andEViL, 
Government (good). 
Law of Antagonism. It is a 
consequence of the Law of Ex- 
tremes, 709. — In extension or 
space and in mere matter there 
can be no antagonism, 718, 719. 
—It begins to manifest itself in 
the sensitive animal principle, 

720. See Feeling. — The an- 
tagonism which is seen in the 
order of animality does not ter- 
minate in it and has not its 
reason there, but in the intelli- 
gences for which it is ordained, 

721, 722. — The conflict in which 
we must engage in order to act 
morally is due, not to the nature 
of morality, but to our own limi- 
tation, 724, 725, 729. — Antagon- 
ism lies in the conflict between 
the finite and the infinite, 716, 

723—731- 

Organized antagonism between 
the two societies, the ' children of 
God' and the '■ children of Tnen' 
732 — 734.^ — Necessity of extreme 
antagonism between the just and 
the wicked, 737, — Man, as at first 
constituted, had no difficult con- 
flict to engage in : antagonism 
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could not arise except from his 
free-will, 742. — God permitted 
him to sin, in order that the con- 
flict might ensue, 742, 747, 763. 
— Sin brought about this opposi- 
tion by destroying the harmony 
between real, intellectual and 
moral being, 742. — The contest 
of nature with itself is likened by 
St. Paul to a woman groaning in 
labour, ibid. — After the fall of 
man, human nature became the 
object of most fearful war between 
God and the devil, 749. — Finite 
beings became the allies of evil : 
God alone fought in the cause of 
good, 745. — The conflict between 
the power of good and the power 
of evil will last as long as the 
world endures, 747. — While 
human nature, with the exception 
of the Virgin of Nazareth, grew 
ever more degenerate, the Word 
was made flesh and came alone 
to conquer the power of evil, 
745, 764 — Law of Antagonism 
in the death of Christ, 759. — In 
the Man-God human nature 
would have brought forth most 
abundant fiuit, and the \dctory 
over evil would have been secured, 
even though all other men had 
perished, 765.— When the highest 
type of humanity had been real- 
ized in Christ, it remained that 
aU the full species contained in 
the essence of man should also 
be realized, 756. 

The individuals destined to 
correspond to the types of good 
were to be taken from the corrupt- 
ed mass, 757. — Christ created in 
man a new, active and supreme 
principle in opposition to corrupt 
nature, and thus He rendered 
possible an extreme antagonism 
and secured the most glorious of 
victories, 739, 740, 743, 766, 767. 
— The individuals destined to 
correspond to the types of evil 
were to be the work of the devil 
and of themselves, a work merely 



permitted by God, 757. — The 
defection of the wicked was per- 
mitted by God because it was 
necessary to the production of the 
greatest good and complete 
victory, 773. — The present life is 
the time of warfare for the 
individual Christian : the City of 
God will be in conflict as long as 
the world lasts, 768. — Some men 
take part with Christ, others with 
the devil, 773. — Immense moral 
good acquired by the followers of 
Christ, and wickedness of the 
associates of the devil, 774- — 
Christ's wtue aroused the fiercest 
hatred of the power of evil, 777. 
— Hence thepersecutions endured 
by C hrist and His Church, ibid. 
— The Holy Scriptures describe 
all kings and nations as banded 
together against Christ, and as 
all eventually coming over to His 
side, 735, 736. 

Methods of warfare observed 
by the two Cities, 777, 778. — 
God is at once the Champion and 
the Judge who watches the con- 
flict, 779. — The power of good and 
thepower of evil make theirviclory 
to consist in things quite contrary 
to each other, 780. — The power 
of evil, ha^'ing tried in vain to 
seduce the Man-God, procured 
His Death and imagined that it 
had thereby gained a complete 
triumph : but Christ was the real 
victor, 78 1 , 782. — God the Father 
declared the victory to belong to 
the immortal Conqueror, 783, — 
and the human nature which had 
practised the highest moral per- 
fection was raised to life again by 
God, ibid. — Wherein consisted 
this moral perfection, ibid. — 
Christ's prayer for life, ibid. — 
The power of e^-il, having joined 
battle with Christ, was foiled in 
his scheme oi seduction and in his 
scheme o{ destruction, 784, 785.— 
Why Christ would not save all 
men and free them from every 
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temptation and infirmity, 786. — 
He prayed not for the world but 
for all who would believe His 
word, ibid. — The Apocalypse is 
the manifestation of the combat 
which Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion continues, in His servants, 
to maintain with the powers of 
evil till the end of time, 787. — 
Why he still leaves these powers 
at liberty to renew the fight, 788. 
Issue of the Antagonism, 833- 
850. — Forces that God brings 
together in conflict, 851-883. — 
God is described in Holy Scrip- 
ture as a warrior who vanquishes 
his enemies, not by an extraordi- 
nary effort of power, but by 
wisdom, 712-715. — How He thus 
fights and conquers, 853, 854. — 
His victory had been foreseen 
and decided on from the begin- 
ning by a simple act of wisdom, 
854. — The Divine Wisdom has 
not only determined beforehand 
the seiies of exterior events 
but also the thoughts and 
affections of men ; and this is one 
of the weapons with which it 
conquers, 865-870. — Another 
weapon consists of the spontaneous 
effects which are consequent on 
human malice and on human vir- 
ture and sanctity, 871-883. — The 
wicked may prevail in the begin- 
ning of the conflict, but they must 
fail in the end, 883. 
Law of Causality. It is formulat- 
ed thus : "Like effect, like cause," 
387, 435. — It governs the opera- 
tion of real being, considered 
simply as such, 387, 434. — In the 
order of real being, every effect i^ 
always produced by the least 
among the causes that could 
produce it, 435. — An intelligent 
being directs his action in accord- 
ance with the law of sufficient 
reason, nevertheless the action 
itself is governed by the law of 
causahty, 435. — Real nature 
produces nothing but real effects. 



which are always simply com- 
mensurate with their causes ; it is 
our mind that adds to them the 
relations of greatest and of least, 
436, 437. — This is exemplified by 
the light and by the hexagonal 
forms foundin nature, 437. — Why 
our mind adds the relations of 
greatest and of least to the real 
e^irrfj- which it perceives, 437-442, 
446. 
Law of Celerity in Action. It 
is a consequence of the Law ot 
the Least Means, 886-913. — The 
greatest celerity of action must be 
harmonious and produce the 
greatest effect, 893. — This law is 
appreciated by mankind in things 
of the most different kinds, 894, 
896. — All great men became such 
by the celerity with which they 
acted, 895, 896.— This celerity is 
characteristic of those rising na- 
tions which are destined to a great 
mission in the world, 897. 

Celerity of Providence in the 
government of the world, 898. — 
To determine this celerity we 
must recur to the Law of the Least 
Means, ibid. — How much the 
total produce of good ought to 
increase, in order that a given 
increase of duration of the world 
may be justified in the eyes of 
wisdom, 899. — The principle of 
celerity, applied to the develop- 
ment of the drama of the universe, 
is not to be sought for in the 
physical or in the intellectual 
order of things, but only in the 
moral order, 900. — Providence 
applies this principle to the 
substance of the desired effect, 
and lets the accidents take their 
course, ibid. — The wonderful 
celerity of moral development 
and the principle of the substance 
and the accidents are evident to 
all thoughtful men, 901-906. — 
This celerity is desired by the 
saints who ask for it in Christ's 
prayer : Thy Kingdom come, 913. 
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— Holy Scripture always unites 
the attribute of velocity to the 
Divine chastisements, 905-907. — 
The rapidity of His punishments 
is also a mark of His mercy, 907. 
— Why the life of Christ on earth 
was short, 908, — and why God 
shortens the life of great men, 
909. — Great Saints are swift to 
do good. 910. — The angels are 
called in Isaias swift ministers of 
God, ihid. — Harmonious celerity 
of the works of Providence : this 
is seen in the treatment of the 
Canaanites, and in Christ's re- 
maining on the Cross, 911,912. — 
God's patience is in full harmony 
with the celerity of His action, 
912. 

Law of Connection. See Law 
of Unity and Harmony in the 
Universe. 

Law of Continuity or of Grada- 
tion, stated by Leibnitz, 457 n. 
— He gave it an undue extension. 
Hid — It ought to be confined 
within each species of beings, 
ihid. — Whether within the same 
species the Law of Continuity is 
peifect, ibid. — If it is confined 
within the sphere of animal beings, 
it is in accordance with observa- 
tion, 457. — From this law Leib- 
nitz predicted the discovery of 
polypes, 457 «, 

The Law of Continuity follows 
friim that of the Least Means, 
594-598. — It does not hinder the 
natures of the three specific ele- 
ments from which the universe 
results, from remaining inconfus- 
ably distinct, 599, 604. — The law 
has two parts which regard 
respectively the greatest number 
of species and the greatest number 
oi grades within the same species, 
603-605. — The argument used by 
St. Thomas to prove the existence 
of pure spirits comes very near 
that which the Author gives in 
proof of the Law of Contmuity, 
602. — The almost infinite grada- 



tion within each of the species 
which compose the world, 456- 
460, 605, 606. 

See Law of Variety. 

Law of Divine Intervention. 
See Law ofEcoNOMYof Divine 
Intervention. 

Law of Divine Manifestation 
in time and in eternity. It 
follows from the Law of the 
Least Means, 691. See Glory 
(divine). 

Law of Economy. See Law of 
Least Means. 

Law of Economy of Divine 
Intervention. It is a 

corollary of the Law of the 
Least Means, 511, 691. — When 
God can obtain a given quantity 
of good by the use of created 
entities and activities. He does 
not will to obtain it by an extra- 
ordinary and immediate use of 
His Power, 352.51 1-5 13.— Hence 
the necessity of secondary causes, 
514-521 . — God does not intervene 
immediately and supernaturally 
except in order to obtain such 
good as created beings cannot 
produce without His aid, 522-533. 

Law of Excluded Equality. 
What it implies, 618 — It has a 
certain affinity to, but it is not 
identical with, Leibnitz'sPrinciple 
of ' Indiscernibles,' ihid — The 
multiplicity of individuals of the 
same species equal in all respects 
is excluded by metaphysical 
necessity, 619 —Whether two or 
more individuals of the same 
species can coexist different only 
in their reality and individuality, 
620, 623-633.— Whethertherecan 
be two possible realities equal to 
each other, one only of them 

being created by God, 621, 622. 

The reason why there cannot be 
intelligent beings perfectly similar 
in their final state is not the 
one alleged by Leibnitz, 623, 628- 
633. — Observation made by St. 
Thomas, 632. — How this law 
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contributes to the greatest good 
of the blessed in heaven, 680, 
682. — See Inequality. 

Law of Excluded Superfluity. 
It follows from the Law of the 
Least Means, 534. — St. Thomas 
deduces from it that contingent 
causes are requisite for the perfec- 
tion of the universe, 535. — This 
law holds good in the supernatural 
as well as in the natural order, 
536. — It befits Divine Wisdom 
to hinder those effects of natural 
causes which would not contri- 
bute to the sum total of universal 
good, 537. — Created beings serve 
to check one another's propaga- 
tionandaction,«4!y. — The death of 
man serves the purpose of remov- 
iog what is superfluous, as Christ 
Himself has taught us, 538.— 
Examples of the Deluge and of 
the destruction of Sodom and 
Gumorrha, 539, 540. — W h y 
God sometimes spares for a long 
time individuals or nations that 
produce nothing but evil, 541, 
542. God draws countless advan- 
tages even from the wickedness 
of men, as St. Augustine points 
out, 541. — God excludes super- 
fluities from the universe, 567. 

Law of Extremes. It is deduced 
from the Laws of Continuity, 
Variety, and Unity of God^s 
Action, 700-703. — It embraces 
the <«i/ and the means, 701-703. — 
Holy Scripture alludes to it as a 
characteristic of God's action, 
700-709. — God, by His Wisdom 
and His Action, reaches extiemes 
both in the natural and in the 
supernatural order, 704,705. — 
He reaches extremes in the 
spheres of reality, of intelligence 
and of morality, 706. — He makes 
the entire natural order serve the 
supernatural, 707. — Law of Ex- 
tremes in the Incarnation, 707. — 
The glory which results to God 
from reaching both extremes 
by His Wisdom and Goodness, 



708. — This law is identical with 
that of Heroism, 709, — and from 
it follows the Law of Antagonism, 
71)9-711. 

Law of Germ. In what it consists, 
931. — Why the word germ is 
here usedinsteadof j-^^i, 936 n. — 
It follows from the Law of 
Economy of Divine Intervention, 
932. 933-— It declares the mode 
ill which God draws from second- 
ary causes, the greatest amount 
of good with the greatest celerity, 
930-934- — The law has three 
parts, viz. ist. "God created 
all things in a state of involution, 
that they might become the 
causes of theirown development," 
934. — Opinion of Philo and of 
St. Augustine, j'Wt?; — 2nd. "The 
primitive germs produce by evolu- 
tion other germs and so on ad 
infinitum," 935;— 3rd. "The 
number of germs should be at 
first the least possible suflicient 
for the purpose," 936. — A single 
germ would seem to have been 
sufficient for each species, ibid. 

Law of Heroism. See Law of 
Extremes. 

Law of Least Action. This law 
alone guides the operations of 
wisdom as well as of goodness, 
473. — Maupertuis' conception of 
this law should be combined with 
and con-ected by Huygens' ' ' Law 
of the Conservation of Forces," 
437 ". 500> 504. — Action is called 
least in reference to the end in 
view, and not as considered in 
itself, 499. — The rule employed 
in measuring the quantity of 
action relatively to one end, 
cannot be equally available for 
measuring the quantity of action 
relatively to another end, 500. — 
Instances of this : — saving of 
space, oitime, o{ force, o^ velocity, 
of means, oifnaterial, 500-504. — 
AVhen the effect to be obtained 
is complex, there will be the 
minimum of action when the 
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means employed are, taken to- 
gether, the fewest and the simplest 
possible : example taken from 
muscular mechanics, 501. — How 
there may be a minimum of 
action when the effect to be 
obtained is one and simple, and 
the means are necessarily many, 
502. — Examples of duties on 
goods and of the beacon in a 
light-house, ibid. — The principle 
of the Least Action may be 
reduced to that of the Least 
Means, 503. See Law of Least 
Means. 

Law of T^EAST Means. It is the 
Law of Sufficient Reason, applied 
to determine wisely the m-ode of 
action to be followed for obtain- 
ing a given effect, 417-433, 466, — 
It may be thus expressed: "A wise 
being, when intending to produce 
a given effect, will choose for that 
production the least possible 
cause," 434. — In what sense it 
may be said that the Law of the 
Least Means holds good in the 
world of real beings, 434-465. — 
Man may recognize this law in 
material nature in two ways, 
446. — This law regulates the 
composition of the animal, its 
preservation, reproduction and 
operations, 455-464. — It explains 
the multiplicity of languages, 
463. — Since this law, though it 
belongs solely to intelligence, is 
found invariably maintained in 
all real beings, there must be an 
intelligence governing the uni- 
verse, 445, 446, 464, 466, 505. — 
To this law may be reduced the 
laws of nature which were formu- 
lated by Galileo, Newton and 
Bernoulli, 465.— Under various 
denominations it has been uni- 
versally admitted by naturalists : 
it has sometimes been called the 
Law of Parsimony, ihid. — It is 
Ptolemy's principle of the shortest 

- way, Leibnitz's principle of the 
easiest way, and has been applied 



by Euler, Lagrange and Koenig, 
500. — It is identical with the Law 
of the Least Action, 503, 504. 

It becomes the law of virtue 
when it is considered in relation 
with moral liberty, 466. — It is 
essentially the law of wisdom, and 
to require that Godshould abandon 
it, is the same as to require Him 
to act fooU&hly, 466, 467, 473, 
479. — It obtains when the sum of 
the means is the least that could 
be used relatively to the sum of 
the ends, i.e., the complex and 
final sum of moral-eudemonologi- 
cal good, 480. — Absurdity of the 
objection: " It costs God nothing 
to employ in favour of His 
creatures any quantity of action 
He pleases," 477-493. — This law 
does not include the condition 
that " the quantity of action 
employed by a wise being must 
produce good alone, unmixed 
with e^ils," 473. — See Wisdom 
[divine). — Moral and eudemono- 
logical evils are necessary in order 
that the Law of the Least Means 
may be maintained in the universe, 
496, 507. — God is bound to follow 
the Law of the Least Means, 
whatever may be the absolute 
measure of good obtained there- 
by- 937- — If the sum total of good 
exceeded, however little, that of 
evil, more not being obtainable by 
the Law of the Least Means, 
creation would have a sufficient 
reason, ibid. — Butin fact the total 
of good is an infinite quantity in 
comparison with the total of 
evil, 938-956. — A consequence 
of this law was the order which 
God in the beginning established 
in natural things with such wisdom 
as to obtain from them all the 
defective acts which were to be 
a punishment for sin, 555. — Holy 
Scripture frequently mentions 
this first established order, ibid. — 
In the Book of "Wisdom God is 
extolled for this economy of His 
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Power, 664. — This law always 
determines God's operations, 
whether He acts as positive or as 
negative cause or as both these 
causes together, 570, 572, 573, 
852. 

This law is observed in the 
bestowal and distribution of 
divine grace, 523-533.-11 throws 
lignt on the reprobation of the 
Jews and on the call of the 
Gentiles, 658. — It was followed in 
the work of the Incarnation, 662 , 
663, — and in the victory gained 
by Christ alone over Satan who 
had perverted the whole human 
race, 754, 755.— The principle of 
the Least Means may be applied 
to prove that "the universe 
should be governed by general 
and permanent laws, not by 
singular and arbitrary actions," 
520, 521 — Corollaries of this Law 
of the Least Means are the Laws 
of Excluded Superfluity, 534, — 
of the Permission of Evil, 544, 
545, — of Celerity in Action, 886- 
913, — and the other laws which 
justify Divine Providence, 691, 
93°> 937- — These consequences 
regard the choice of beings to be 
created by God, or their actions 
to be pre-established by Him, or 
the mode in which these actions 
were to be performed, 884, 885. 
Law {Moral). It is objective, 162, 
— eternal, 286, — unceasingly pro- 
claimed in man's heart by con- 
science or by the light of reason, 
5, 259, 262. — In fact, human 
reason cannot be said to have 
promulgated any legislation, 259. 
— Foundations of natural legis- 
lation, ibid. — The natural law, 
apart from positive law, is uncer- 
tain and feeble, 260, 261. — For 
this reason God never left the 
world wholly unprovided with 
such traditions as would assist 
men to lift their minds even to 
Him, 261.— No connexion can be 
discovered between the moral law 



as proclaimed by reason alone, 
and sensible reward or punish- 
ment, 259, 262, 263, 270. — The 
feeling, universal and deeply- 
rooted in mankind, that the 
practice of virtue must be 
followed by positive rewards, 
proves that the moral law was 
received from an external legis- 
lator, or at least that it was 
derived from the notion of n. 
Legislator, 263 n. 

The principle of morality con- 
sists in the ■' practical recognition 
of every being according to its 
essence," 633, 725, "26. — It in- 
cludes two precepts, of which the 
one is negative (duty of justice), 
the other is positive (duty of 
charity) ; the former forbids us to 
do evil, the latter bids us do 
good to every being according to 
the essence belonging to it, 725. 

Law of Moral Liberty. See 
Bring (moral). 

'Law of Morality. See Moral- 
ity. 

Law (Natural) . See Law ( A/oral). 

Law of the Permission of Evil. 
It follows from the Law of the 
Least Means, 544, 545. — Per- 
mission of evil consists in God's 
abstaining from action, 546. — 
God is the simply permissive 
cause of free sin and the negative 
cause of penal evil,z>., of physical 
evil and necessary moral evils, 
548-550. — See Cause (First). — 
Two ways in which God is the 
negative cause of penal evil, 
551. — As regards physical acts 
•which prove defective (peccata 
naturae), G06. does not give the 
activity which would produce the 
effect in itscompleteness, 552-559. 
— In the case of necessary moral 
evils (which are also penal) God 
is the negative cause by ceasing 
from action, 560. 

Why God permitted the sin of 
Angels and of men, 747, 849, 
850, 942. ^The infinite Wisdom 
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and Goodness of God are mani- 
fested in the permission of Adam's 
sin, 220, 228, 315, 371, 372, 742, 
744, 769, 834, 842. — In conse- 
quence of sin God acquired 
perfect liberty in distributing His 
gifts, 982, 983. — He permits 
many to be lost through their 
own fault, because the sum total 
of good obtained is the greatest 
possible, 357, 376. — Why He 
permitted the aberrations of the 
Gentiles and the unbelief of the 
Jews, 658. — Moral andeudemono- 
logical evils were permitted in 
order that the universe might 
be perfect, 507. — The evils to 
which God permits His creatures, 
to be subject and which are 
necessary for the realization of 
the Divine ideal, do not diminish 
the love He bears to His creation 
taken in its totality, 639. — Why 
He permits particular evils, physi- 
cal and moral, 650, 651. — The 
permission of physical evils was 
necessary in order that man 
might obtain spiritual joys which 
far outweigh those evils, 226. — 
The permission of temporal evils 
is an effect not merely of justice 
but also of goodness, 248-254. — 
This was understood by Plato, 
254. — God has left to man these 
temporal evils, that thereby he 
might attain to perfect virtue and 
happiness. 254, 299-301. 

Law of Probability. Wherein 
it consists, 277. — It presides over 
the application of all the other 
laws of the universe, 276. — The 
Author intended to treat of this 
law in a work on Cosmology, 
276. 

It is difficult for the generality 
of men to keep clearly in mind 
the distinction between probab- 
ility and certainty, 33. 

Law of the Complete Realiz- 
ation of the Species. See 
Species. 

Law of Sufficient Reason. It 



implies the necessity of acting 
for a reason, 388, 402. — It 
governs the operation of intellec- 
tual beings, 388, 392, 401. — 
When considered as a principle 
of action, it must not be con- 
founded with the principle of 
causality, 401. — Sufficient reason 
is changed into moral liberty as 
soon as it becomes operative, 
407. — The Law of Sufficient 
Reason is the same as the Law 01 
Virtue and the Law of Wisdom, 
413, 416, 417. — Hence unless it 
is shown that God goes against 
the Law of Sufficient Reason, it 
will never be proved that He fails 
in wisdom or in virtue or in 
goodness, 416. 

The suihcient reason which 
governs the action of a wise being 
is threefold, 418, 419. — In the 
order of facts these three reasons 
constitute only one complex 
reason, 420-433. — Beings, as 
known formally, are the sufficient 
reason according to which wisdom 
acts, 402, 403, 406. 421. — The 
Law of Sufficient Reason deter- 
mines the end as well as the 
mode of all wise action, 691. — 
When this law is applied to 
determine wisely the viode of 
action to be followed for obtain- 
ing a given effect, it is called 
the Law of the Least Means, 433, 
691 

Law of Unity in God's Action. 
It follows from the Law of the 
Least Means, 643. — The end of 
God's action in creating the 
reahty of things is centred in 
the ideal, which in God is most 
simple and united, 642, — Hence 
the unity of His action, ibid.^ 
In virtue of this unity all things 
are created by a single eternal 
act. and directed to a single aim, 
702 — This unity proceeds from 
God's very Essence, 643-659. 

Law of Variety. It is a conse- 
quence of the Law of the Least 
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Means, 608. — What it is, 609, 
610. — It is confirmed by observa- 
tion, and was noticed by the 
ancients, 610 «. — The existence 
of evil follows from this law, ow- 
ing to the limitation inherent in 
every created nature, 611. 

A new proof of this law is af- 
forded by the principle of the 
realisation of the several species, 
634. — If Eternal Wisdom did 
not cause essences to exist in all 
the varieties possible, an immense 
amount of good would be lost to 
the universe, 635 — The gradation 
and variety of real beings were 
necessary to the intellectual and 
moral perfection of man and all 
other created intelligences, 636, 
681, 682 —By skilfully directing 
the action of secondary causes 
God draws from human nature 
all varieties of good that are pos- 
sible, 683-697. 

Iaw of Virtue. See Virtue. 

Law of Wisdom. See Wisdojj. 

Levers, 501. 

Liberty {bi-lateral or meritorious). 
It must be distinguished from 
moral liberty, 389 «. — It must be 
free from coercion and from neces- 
sity, ibid — It consists in choos- 
ing between volitions and in in- 
creasing, by the practical force 
of the will, the prevalence of one 
reason over another, 621, 628 — 
Its peculiar efficacy consists in 
the mode in which the will acts, 
631 «. — St. John Damascene 
says that the act of choosing 
springs from the mind, 398 n.^ 
Leibnitz's opinion would destroy 
bi-lateral liberty, 62 1 . 

It was necessary for man to be 
endowed with bi-lateral liberty, 
193, 200, 378, — and the goodness 
of God must leave him this 
liberty of indifference in the larg- 
est possible measure, 363. — In 
order that human nature might 
have this excellence, it was re- 
quisite that it should also have 



the power of misusing its liberty, 
193 — The abuse of free-will has 
been the source of all evils, 200. 
— God might have prevented 
Adam's fall without interfering 
with his liberty, 219. — God can, 
without destroying or diminishing 
man's free-will, move it to moral 
good, 219, 379. — Why God does 
not move the free-will of all men 
to choose the most virtuous course, 
379. 382, 383. +16.— The inter- 
vention of God never destroys 
free action, on the contrary, it 
produces it, 546, 547. — God, as 
First Cause, produced the free 
cause even in the instant in which 
it was failing in the completeness 
and perfection of its act, but He 
did not produce the failure of its 
act, 548 — The reconciliation of 
free-will with the fixed course 
of events is called by Leibnitz 
one of the labyrinths of the hu- 
man mind, 170, 171. 

Original Sin did not destroy 
all free-will, App. B, 29, 32, 39. 
— St. Augustine's doctrine con- 
cerning the state ol liberty lost, 
App. B, 28-35, — *"<1 ^^ state of 
liberty restored, App. B, 37, — St. 
Bernard on free-will and grace, 
746. — ^The new strength of free- 
will which redeemed sinners 
acquire from Christ, is displayed 
in the fiercer conflict they have 
to sustain, 740. 
See Evil. 

Liberty (moral). "WTiat it is, 
389 n. — It is to be distinguished 
from bi-lateral liberty and from 
spontaneity, ibid. — See BEING 
(Tnoral.) 

Life. It consists io. feeling (senti- 
ment) which has something real 
for its term, App. B, 49.— Hence 
the himaan soul stript of feeling 
and left with the mere intuition 
of the idea, lacks its proper life, 
ibid. — Life is a pleasurable feel- 
ing. 583. ^PP- B, SS- 

Why our Lord's life on earth 
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was so short, 90S, — and why 
God shortens the life of many 
great men, 909. 

The present life is the time 
allotted to the conflict between 
the God-Man and the devil, 768 
and foil. App. B, 64. — The 
future life is the period of un- 
changeable justice, App. B, 64. 
— Argument usedbyphilosophers 
to prove the existence of a future 
life, 305, 311, 365. 

Light. The jninimum in the 
course followed by the light in 
passing through mediums of 
various densities ; demonstrated 
by Pietro Martino, 437 n. 

Light of Glory. It is the 
divine essence itself, 695. — 
Through the communication of 
this light the faculty of perceiving 
the divine essence is grafted on 
the natural faculties, ibid, — which 
have the capacity of receiving 
from God the faculty of that per- 
ception, ibid. — The intellect is 
the natural faculty which has the 
capacity for being ingrafted with 
the supernatural faculty of vision, 
ibid. — How God communicates 
Himself to His intelligent 
creatures by means of this light 
of glory, 677. —It shines infinitely 
more brightly since Christ's 
coming, 227. 

Light of Grace, See Light of 
Nature. 

Light of Nature. The natural 
light of the human mind is an 
abstraction, not a subsistent 
being, 60 «. , 245. — It is not 
fallible, but man is, who uses it, 
29. — Its divine characteristics, 
60 n. — By it we can perceive 
created things, 65, — and know 
that God exists, but without 
knowing what He is, 60 k., 65. 
— The knowledge which we 
obtain by means of the natural 
light, is a rule of life, and an 
object of supreme delight to the 
intelligence, of which it forms. 



as it were, the chief element, 

245- 

Likely ( The). That which usually 
happens constitutes the likely, 
864. 

Limbo. State of the souls of the 
just in Limbo as described in 
Scripture, App. B, 49. — Differ- 
ence between their state and that 
of children who died unregene- 
rate, App. B, 49, 58 «.— The 
Church of the ancient people of 
God. which was detained in 
Limbo, was through Christ's 
death and resurrection, admitted 
to the vision of the Creative Act 
in God, 790. 

Limitation enters into the nature 
of all things except God : this is 
a fundamental law of creation 
and the key that enables us to 
understand Divine Providence, 
189, 216, 349, 356. — Since crea- 
tures have a limited entity, they 
must also have a limited action, 
190. — This is true alike of 
Material and of sensitive things 
and of intelligent beings, 191- 
193, — and also of natures taken 
complexly, i.e., in combination, 
194, 537, — The natural limitation 
of creatures is different from 
negation and privation, 193 n. — 
A limited thing may be perfect 
of its kind, that is, entirely free 
from the evil which might befall 
it, 196. — The natural limitation 
of creatures varies in character 
and quality according to the 
different natures of the creatures 
themselves, some of which are 
almost entirely passive, while 
others are in great part active, 
197-200. — Thelimitation of moral 
natures lies in the power they 
have of choosing evil as well as 
good, 200. — The limitation of 
creatures has produced the uni- 
versal cosmic law that " all 
natures, abandoned to themselves, 
are liable to evil," 186 n., 295. — 
The possibility of evil, or, in 
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other words, the limitation of 
creatures, is not in any way in 
contradiction with the Divine 
Sanctity and Perfection, 195, 
353. — That a limited nature 
should tend to the good peculiar 
to it, is not a disorder, but a law 
of nature, 738.— But that it 
should prefer itself to the un- 
limited being which is made 
known to it, this is disorder and 
injustice, ihid.—T^ai kind ot 
coUision between the finite and 
the infinite is not in itself neces- 
sary, ibid. — See Creatures. 

Living Beings. They have their 
limits in the laws of feeling, 
which is their constitutive form, 
356. 

Longevity of the Patriarchs, 978, 
— of priests and of those who 
lead the religious life, 289. 

Love. It presupposes knowledge, 
336, — and requires an act of the 
will, ibid, — The words good and 
affection e.xpress two correlative 
concepts, 406. — The proportion- 
ate distribution of our apprecia- 
tion and love constitutes the sum 
of our moral duties, 723. — See 
Being (moral). — Love requires 
time to become intense and per- 
fect, 336. — Man's affections 
naturally exhibit themselves by 
means of outward actions, 430. 
See Act (tnoral). 

Machinery. 'Ihe Law of the 
Least Means is applicable to the 
inventions of machinery, 442. 

Mahometans. Their fatalism, 
855. 

Man is a finite being, endowed 
with the intuition of the essence 
of being, 723. — His faculty of 
loving or not loving the beings 
which he knows, enables him to 
act morally, ibid. — He is an in- 
dividual at once real, intellectual 
and moral, 398. — In the unity of 
the human subject the two 
essences, the sensible and the 



intelligible and moral, are con- 
joined but neither confounded 
nor assimilated, 262. — In man 
the animal principle is conjoined 
with intelligence, and the two 
principles acquire a common root, 
600. — Matter and the animal 
feeling are, by being united with 
intelligence, ennobled, made its 
instruments and partakers of 
moral perfection and of happi- 
ness, 607. — In what sense the 
Aristotelian definition of man is 
true, ibid. 

Man, being composed of mat- 
ter, feeling and intelligence, par- 
takes of the limits belonging to 
these three elements, and has be- 
sides those limits which result from 
their relations, and from the 
links, physical and dynamical, 
which unite them, 356. — See 
Instincts. — A being composed 
of matter and spirit is necessary 
as a link in the chain of beings, 
607. — Man cannot desire to have 
any nature but his own, 217, 353. 
— St. Thomas proves that man 
cannot desire a nature superior 
to his own, 217 n. — Man's nature 
is constituted by the union of the 
soul with the body, 766. — See 
Body (human) — There are in 
man two elements, the person and 
the nature, 766. 

Unhappiness of man without 
God, 118, 24s n. — Advantages 
which he derives from connexion 
with other beings, 578-583. — At 
first he is devoid of all knowledge 
relating to real beings outside 
himself, 578. — See Knowledge. 
— Man can only receive the truth, 
he cannot create it : the power of 
production, as Lamennais says, 
must not be confounded with the 
power of perception, 332. — See 
Reason. 

In the beginning the individual 
man was merged in the family, 
329. — Oneness and concreteness 
which then characterized man's 
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thoughts and feelings, 330. — He 
could only consider things in their 
entirety as they stood before him 
and represented themselves to his 
thought, ibid. — See Abstract 
Ideas. — Man cannot be known 
by merely studying him as he is 
in modern society : we must in- 
vestigate the different conditions 
in which he has existed, and 
especially his original condition, 
330, 331. — Whence comes that 
incredible rashness with which 
men condemn whatever was done 
by their ancestors, 331. — The 
present state of manliind cannot 
be understood save by a continual 
comparison with the past, 330. — 
Man, being in continual motion, 
will in course of time assume 
other states equally new, and 
such as almost to make him seem 
to be of a different nature, ibid. 
Human nature has been raised 
to the supernatural order, 245, 
487. — See Adam, Super- 
natural. 

Condition of human nature 
after the commission of sin, App. 
£, 13, 14. — It is corrupt, 243, — 
and carries with it a germ of dis- 
order which finally produces 
misery and despair, 247. — The 
moral malady of man consists in 
the presumptuous sentiment of 
the capabilities of his nature 
separated by sin from God, a 
sentiment which identifies itself 
with pride and is a prolific source 
of concupiscence, 253. — This 
malady could be cured only by a 
long course of afflictions, ibid. 

Manicheans. Their heresy was 
refuted by St. Augustine, 183, 
185. See Evil. 

Mary was preserved from the stain 
of original sin, in virtue of the 
grace of Christ, 749 «., 763, 764, 
769, 834. — How this may have 
been brought about, 754 n. — 
She was preserved from incurring 
the debt of culpability, but it was 



only at the death of Christ that 
she was freed from the debt of 
punishment, App. B, 58 n. — 
Immense amouut of sanctity ac- 
cumulated by her duringlife,9i8«. 
Why Christ was bom of a 
woman espoused to a man, 662. 

Material Things may be con- 
sidered in their own individuality, 
or in their relations with space or 
with other units of matter, 443. 
— The material units (extra-sub- 
jective) are the atoms, i.e., the 
primary indivisible elements of 
matter, ibid. — Material things 
cannot extend their action beyond 
the place which they occupy, igi. 
— Whether they have any sub- 
jective perfection, ibid — There 
is no absurdity in supposing that 
the material universe is composed 
of elements which are perfectly 
hard, of the same nature, size and 
figure, 625. 

Materialism is a speculative error, 
397 n. — Slow and secret progress 
of modern materialism, 146 n. — 
It blunts the mental powers, 

147. 

Matter is not, by itself alone, a 
complete substance, 719. — It is 
always informed by feeling, 600. — 
Antagonism between the animal 
sensitive principle and matter, 720. 
The notion of matter does not 
include motion or conation to- 
wards motion, but it does include 
the faculty of receiving and 
transmitting motion and conation 
towards motion, 625. — Orioli's 
hypothesis with regard to motion 
and matter, 625 n. — Corporeal 
matter seems indifferent to every 
state, whether of union or of 
separation, because it has not in 
itself the reason of its motion, 
719. 

Material nature has only one 
way of acting, 446. — Material 
nature does not follow the Law 
of the Least Means, 443-446. 

Maxima and Minima, problems 
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of, 437 K. See Law of Causal- 
ity. 

Merit is proportionate to man's 
liberty, 363. — St. Augustine ex- 
tols the merit of repentant sinners 
after Redemption, 740. 

Method. The only right method 
in philosophy is that which starts 
from facts, 138 «. 

Socratic method : wherein it 
consists, 9. — How God seems to 
aJopt this method for the instruc- 
tion of men, itid. 

Middle Ages (The). They were 
a period of poverty, ignorance and 
decadence of industry, 798, 802. 
— Penitents and recluses of the 
Middle Ages, 798. 

Millennium. The heresy of the 
Millenarians was condemned by 
the Church, App. A. — The 
question about the time of the 
resurrection of the just and the 
reprobate has not been decided 
by the Church, ibid. — The just 
will rise more than a thousand 
years before the wicked, 827, 
App. A, — St Jerome, though he 
did not adopt this opinion, did 
not condemn it, App. A. — The 
just in their glorified state will 
occupy the region of the air, 
ibid. — St. Augustine's opinion, 
ibid. — Christ with His Saints will 
reign on the earth for a thousand 
years, ibid. — Then human society 
will have attained to its ideal of 
perfection, because God will be 
with men as one of themselves, 
828.— The capital of this king- 
dom will perhaps be Jerusalem 
or rather Rome, ibid. — The law 
of Moses will not be restored 
during these thousand years, 
App. A. 

Mind (Human). How it is dis- 
tinguished from the other facul- 
ties of the soul, 153.— Its form 
is the <rttiA, 151, 153,— or ideal, 
indeterminate being, 695. See 
Being (ideal). — Those who ac- 
cept this doctrine will be free 



from the danger of falling into 
scepticism, 151. — The mind is at 
first like an unwritten page 
(tabula rasa), 89. — Without an 
action exerted by other beings 
upon our sense, we should never 
attain to any particular cognition, 
go, 102. See Body. — Our life 
would be inert, resembling non- 
existence, 90. — That which brings 
external and material beings into 
contact with our sensitive organs, 
must be an intelligent principle, 

Our mind has in it something 
of the infinite, in so far as it is 
endowed with the intuition of 
ideal being, 400. — For the human 
mind everything finite is too little, 
while the Infinite Absolute is too 
much, 53. — The amount of our 
mental vigour is in no way de- 
pendent on ourselves, 30. — See 
Reason. 

According to St. John Damas- 
cene and .St. Thomas the mind is 
the principle and source of action, 
398 n. — See KNOWING (faculty 

ofj. 
See Understanding. 
Minerals, 605. 

Miracles. What they are, 238. 
Misfortune. Advantages derived 

from misfortunes, 253, 357, 378, 

635- 

Moral Being, Essence. See 
B£lNG(OTo?-a/), Essence (moral). 

Moral Law. See Law (moral). 

Morality is a tendency which 
cannot find rest in the finite and 
the temporal, 645. 

The essence of morality con- 
sists in the re>pect due to the in- 
finite essence of being, 724, 726. 
— See Act (moral). 

Motion. Whether motion is a 
thing belonging to corporeal 
nature, 625. See Matter. — 
Leibnitz supposes that there is 
something arbitrary in the laws 
of the movements of bodies, 890. 
— Motion in matter is caused by 
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feeling, "Jig. — All the movements 

made by animals are regulated by 

the Law of the Least Action, 

462. 

Different kinds of motion [cy- 

cloidal, isochronous, motion of 

translation), 44I, 500. 
Muscular Mechanics, 501. 
Mythology. Source of myths, 

33- 

Nationality. See Abstract 
Ideas 

Nation. At first the unity of the 
nation closely resembled that of 
the family, 329. — History bears 
witness that nations flourish when 
virtue stands high among them 
and that they decay when they 
become morally degraded, 278. — 
The Holy Scriptures contain the 
promise of the salvation of all 
7iations\iM\. not of all individuals^ 
657. — God abandoned the Jews 
to their wilful unbelief that He 
might have mercy on all the 
nations of the earth, 658 — 
Christian nations withstand the 
most severe trials without being 
contaminated, 743 n. — and will 
always excel all the 01 her nations, 
323. — See Law of Celkrity. 

Nature. In its primeval state it 
proceeded in perfect conformit)- 
with the justice and goodness of 
the Creator, App. B, 83 n. — Man 
in the state of innocence did not 
receive any pain from the forces 
of nature, 552. — Now nature is 
disordered and its operations are 
only partially in accordance with 
divine justice, App. B, 83 n. — 
When Adam sinned, God, by 
withdrawingfrom nature, deprived 
it of that beneficent influence 
which His special presence con- 
ferred, 552, 553, 561. — Why God 
allowed nature to become dis- 
organized, 772. — St. Paul com- 
pares it to a woman in travail, 
742. — Natural good cannot give 
happiness to a man who has been 



regenerated, 770, 771. — What 
nature is without God, 247, 
264. 

Nature is a book opened by 
God before the eyes of men, 9. 
— The laws of nature are all con- 
tained in that of the Least Means, 
465 — Nature economizes space, 
or time, or force, or velocity, or 
means employed or material, 
500, 501, 504. — It economizes 
the means in working for the end 
proposed ; and that end varies 
according to need, 504, 505. — 
Material nature, as such, is not 
directed by the Law of the Least 
Means, 443,446. .' ee Law of 
theLkast Means. — j hat which 
goes against nature happens 
very seldom. 273. 

Tile nature of created things is 
essentially limited, 2, 356. — See 
Limitation. 

To have a correct notion of the 
nature of a thing, it is almost 
always necessary to inquire into 
its origin, 176. 

Self-sacrifice is extremely re- 
pugnant to nature, 345. — See 
Annihilation. 

Necessity. In what sense this 
word is used in the Gospel, 612. 

Nfgai'ION is to be distinguished 
from limitation and from priva- 
tion, 193 n. 

MESrs. They are built in accord- 
ance with the Law of the Least 
Means, 464. 

Nothing. Nothingness itself is 
conceived by man as something 
positive. 444. 

Number. An infinite number 
is absurd, 481. 

Nutrition is regulated by the 
Law of the Least Means, 458. 

Observation. To know how to 
observe all the facts is a necessary 
qualification for a philosopher, 
138 n. 

Omnipotence. God never acts 
by power alone, 656, 964-976. — 
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See Absurdities, Goodness 
[Divine), 

Ontologism of Malebranche, 
6/2 n. — Inadequacy of Gerdil's 
attempt to defend Malebranche, 
ibid. — It is impossible to see 
things in God without seeing 
God, ibid. — A posiliveknowledge 
of the Divine Reality is not 
given to us by nature but only 
through Christ, 928 n. 

Ofiimism. What is the only true 
optimism, 227. — The optimistic 
theory of Leibnitz is inadmissible, 
476". — St. Thomas adopts the 
principle that the universe must 
be perfect, andthatnothingcanbe 
conceived in it better than what 
actually takes place, 602, 682 «. 
He makes a distinction between 
a material and a formal best, 
492 n, — The universe is perfect 
if the good produced is the 
greatest possible, and the means 
the least possible, even though 
the sins of men and the loss of 
the reprobate be among the 
means employed, 476, 506, 507. 
See Creation. 

Order. The beauty of order gives 
light and pleasure to the intel- 
ligences that contemplate it, 581, 
659. 

Organism. The organisms of 
animals are the most fitting and 
convenient instruments tliat could 
be imagined, 458. — Harmonious 
action of animal organisms, ibid. 

Organization. What it is, 451. 
— The animal is the result of 
organization, 456, — which devel- 
ops of its own accord in virtue of 
the primitive instinct which 
operates as a formative or plastic 
force, 459, — This instinctive vir- 
tue, though but one in its con- 
cept, varies its operations, ibid. — 
The sensitivity of the atoms does 
not cease with the breaking up of 
the organization, 456. — See 
Feeling. 



Originality. In what sense an 
artist or a poet may be called 
original, 12. 

Pain. What it is, 583, 941. — 
It gives occasion to the virtue of 
fortitude, and subsequently pro- 
ducespleasing reminiscences, 635. 
— Man is able to overcome pain 
and even to prefer it to pleasure, 
225, 588.— Leibnitz proves this 
by facts against Bayle, 588. — 
Bodily pain was necessary in order 
that man might experience the 
joy of vanquishing it, 225, 226, — 
Providence could not leave un- 
employed the interior force which 
enables man to overcome pain, 
589. — A man's sufferings afford 
to others an opportunity of exer- 
cising the virtue of benevolence, 
59 1 — There would have been no 
physical evils on this earth, if man 
had persevered in innocence, 592. 
— In the present order of Provi- 
dence, natural causes were so 
distributed at the beginning as to 
produce physical evils in those 
ways, at those times, in that 
number and degree which should 
result at last in the production of 
the greatest moral, and conse- 
quently in the greatest eudemo- 
nological, good of humanity, 593. 
— Why Christ said "Blessed are 
they that mourn," 769-771. — See 
Law of the Permission of Evil, 
Evil, Plkasure. 

Pantheism. The Pantheism of 
the Materialists, that of the 
Spinozists and that of the Tran- 
scendental Idealists form one 
identical system, 146. 

Parables used by Christ and by 
the Prophets, 71 and foil., 924. 

Paradisr (Earthly). Why Adam 
was expelled from it after his sin, 
App. B, 5, 6. 

Part. No part separated from 
the whole could be the object of 
the creating and governing will, 
651. 
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Particulars. In the order of 
nature as well as of grace, God 
generally keeps hidden from us 
those particular things which 
depend on the complex action of 
events, 125. — The determining 
of times and places must, as we 
are told in Holy Scripture, be 
reckoned among these secrets, 
125 and foil. 
See Individuals. 

Patkrni'1-y. See Ab.s tract 
Ideas. 

Patience. God's patience is in 
full harmony with the celerity of 
His action, 912. 

Peace. Man is taught by misfor- 
tune that he can find peace in 
God alone, 253. See Just. 

Pelagians. They denied original 
sin, and were refuted by St. 
Augustine, 988 n. — They admit- 
ted that unbaptized infants are 
excluded from Heaven, but denied 
that they incur damnation, App. 
B, 72. — By giving undue import- 
ance to human nature, as if it 
were self-sufficient, they made too 
light of the influence of Christ, 
App. B,']i. 72. 

Penance. Sacrament of Penance, 
373> 374- 996. — Some grace dis- 
posing the penitent to justifica- 
tion appears to be attached to the 
confession of sins, as to an integ- 
ral part of the Sacrament, 996. — 
Although the cleansing from sin 
belongs to God alone, the sinner 
can with the Divine aid place 
himself in the proper dispositions 
for receiving the Sacrament of 
Penance, and thus co-operate in 
the work of his own justification, 
373. — Effects produced by this 
Sacrament, 374 — Relics {reli- 
guiae) of sin, 374K. — The penance 
performed by one who has been 
restored to the state of grace is 
called by the Fathers a laborious 
Baptism, 374. — Works of pen- 
ance are moral goods of an in- 
finite value, ibid. — Hosius shows 



that the debt of temporal punish- 
ment remains after Absolution, 
374 n. — Christ has rendered us 
capable of making satisfaction in 
part for ourselves to the Divine 
Justice, ibid. — When the sinner 
is rendered capable of practising 
the virtue of penance, botli 
expiatory and meritorious, 374. — 
Consolations which are experi- 
enced by penitents in the midst 
of their austerities, ibid.—Theit 
joy and gratitude are infinite, and 
furnish an inexhaustible theme 
for those canticles which Hoty 
Scripture puts into the mouth of 
the just, ibid. , 737. — True peni- 
tents would almost annihilate 
themselves in order to restore to 
God that honour and love of 
which they have robbed Him, 
374. — They acquire moral goods 
of the highest order, which could 
not have been attained to, if God 
had not permitted sin, ibid. See 
Law of the Permission of Etii, 
— Repentance and conversion of 
heart is the greatest prodigy of 
moral virtue and of Divine Good- 
ness, 378. — Why there is more 
joy among the Angels over one 
sinner doing penance than over 
ninety-nine just persons who need 
not penance, 374, 613. — See 
Sinner. 

Penitents. See Penance. 

Perception. See Angels, God, 
Knowledge. 

Perfection. Man cannot know 
what that most simple perfection 
is which comprehends all perfec- 
tions, 59. See God. 

There is as much difference 
between different degrees of moral 
perfection, as there is between 
one species and another, 833. — 
The highest moral perfection is 
ever attended by the greatest 
happiness, 744. 

It belongs to the perfection of 
a being to be itself the author of 
its own good, 359. — This onto- 
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logical principle gives rise to a 
new condition for the action of 
Divine Goodness, ibid. — It befits 
God's attributes that He should 
raise His creatures to the highest 
pitch of moral perfection and 
happiness, 769, 833. — This is 
proved from the Law of Extremes, 
and from other laws, 833. — God 
disposed all creation with the aim 
of accumulating in intelligent 
creatures the greatest quantity of 
moral perfection and of bliss, 
S41. — Man could not attain to 
the highest moral perfection 
■without the greatest antagonism, 
357i 723 — God could not bring 
man to perfect virtue without 
leaving him to experience the ills 
inherent to his fallen nature, and 
his own infirmity, 253, 254, 299. 
— It is only by sensible proof that 
man can realize his extreme need 
of God, 300, 658. — Moral per- 
fection consists in the practical 
recognition of God, 741, 744, 
769, 834, — which is called by 
Chtist eternal life, 669 — Such 
knowledge could not be obtained 
except by a comparison between 
the creature's nothingness and 
the Creator's infinity, 769, 834, 
841, 842 850, 875 «. — God 
■consequently gave the creature 
an opportunity of performing an 
act of profound self-abasement 
before Him, 769, 834, — and per- 
mitted the fall of the angels and 
of man, 834,842. — See Angels. 
— Man was made subject to 
death, 842. — Man's perfection 
consists in action ; and the wider 
is the scope of action, the more it 
isworth, 741. — Consequentlyman 
could not attain to his highest 
perfection without a moral action 
which reaches from the extreme 
of moral evil to the extreme of 
moral ^oo^,i'bid. — Two crowning 
works which God wrought in 
favour of fallen man, in proof of 
His Goodness, Wisdom and 



Power, 846-848.— See Glory 
(divine) . 

See Creator, Optimism, 
Universe. 

Persecutions. See Church. 

Phenomena To account for 
natural phenomena men invented 
innumerable divinities, 33. 

Philosophers. In the writings 
of the earliest philosophers we 
find traces of great wisdom, 294. 
• — The pagan philosophers who 
lived after the time of Christ 
give proofs of a quicker moral 
perception than those who lived 
before His coming, Afp. B, 
43. — Those philosophers, who 
in their reasonings ignore the 
existence o( God, exclude the 
very possibility of thought, 314. 
— Rousseau declares that the 
pretended wisdom of the proud 
philosopher is put to shame by 
the true knowledge of the simple 
rustic, 26. — How Rousseau 
contradicted himself, 27.- — False 
modesty of certain philosophers 
who extenuate the capabilities 
of reason, 166. ^Most of those 
who have treated of the limita- 
tions of human reason have fallen 
either into scepticism or into 
the excessive dogmatism of 
reason, 133. — Leo X. in the 
fifth Lateran Council, charged 
the philosophers of his time to 
refute the errors of the Arabian 
School, 40.— See Faith. — The 
philosopher must know how to 
observe all the facts, 138 n. 

Philosophy. Origin of fabulous 
philosophies, 33. — All that is 
true in the teachings of philoso- 
phers germinated from revelation, 
48. — From Locke to Kant 
philosophy went further and 
further astray, 148. — Themodem • 
philosophy (Locke. Hume, Kant, 
Fichte) destroys Theodicy, 156- 
163. — Merit of the modem 
school of philosophy, 138 «. — 
Philosophy in the state of infancy, 
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ibid. — Why philosophy has fallen 
into disrepute, 148. — Thehistory 
ofphilosophyis studied more than 
philosophy itself, ibid. — How it 
is to be reinstated in the esteem 
of men, ibid. 

The Author' i philosophical theo- 
ries have been misrepresented, 3, 
161 n. 

Kant's Philosophy. See 
Criticism. 

Philosophical Systems of 
Locke, Omdillac, Hume, Ber- 
keley. See Criticism, Sensism. 
New philosophical school of 
Paris. See Platonism. 

Scholastic Philosophy. See 
Schoolmen. 

Philosophy (Ethical). There is 
abundance of it in the books and 
on the tongues of pretenders to 
wisdom, but little of it is to be 
found in their lives, 261. 

FlKTY (Christian). Why it is de- 
spised and persecuted by the 
world, 318. — (iod's decree is that 
it shall triumph in the end, ibid. 

Plagues of Egypt, 850. 

Platonism. The Platonists pre- 
tended that we can perceive the 
Divine Reality by natural intui- 
tion, 928 « — Prof. Cousin con- 
founded the Platonic with the 
Christian system, 60 n. — Differ- 
ence between these two systems, 
ibid. — The new philosophical 
school of Paris has recalled to 
men's minds the ideas of Plato, 
ibid. — PP. Ercolano and Filibert 
founded a new school of Platonism 
in the I'yrol, ibid. 

Pleasure. Erroneous definition 
of pleasure, given by Ortes and 
Verri, 584, 585. — The marvellous 
relation between pleasure and 
pain was referred to by Plato, 
584. — Some pleasures could never 
be enjoyed without being pre- 
ceded or accompanied by certain 
evils, 584, 586. — Pleasures, when 
indulged in to excess, produce 
weariness, annoyance, injury to 



health, stupefaction, 584, 587. — 
Pleasures and pains are weighed 
together in the simple unity of the 
human soul, 355.472. — Spiritual 
pleasures and pains are of a kind 
not to be compared with those of 
the body. 225, 226. — If there 
were no physical suffering, man 
could not have the joy of triumph- 
ing over pain, ibid. — See Pain. 
Poetry. Origin of poetry and 
especially of the Church's psalm- 
ody, 669. — Every school of poetry 
which makes vice triumphant, 
sins against the law of probability, 
864. 
Political C riterion . The most 

general political criterion, 900. 
Polyps, 457 «. 

Popes (The). They have diffused 
religion and civilization far and 
wide, 40 «, 
Possibility is not the idea itself, 
but a relation which the mind adds 
to the idea, 621 n. — How the 
human mind can conceive the 
possibility of many individuals, 
ibid. 
Possibles. The "possibles" are 
not, by themselves, really distinct 
in God, but receive distinctness 
from His creating Will, 622, 647, 
656.— There is in God "the 
possibility of possibles,'' and 
moreover the relation of the crea- 
ture with Hisinexhaustible power, 
622. — See Creaiion. 
Poverty was chosen by Christ to 
train and instruct His followers, 
323. — It is their primary virtue, 
ibid. — and prepares for them 
those very goods from which their 
hearts are detached, ibid. 
See Church. 
Power. Every power is propor- 
tionate to its object and naturally 
attains to that object, 86«. — A. 
power is known from its act, 697. 
See Faculty. 
Power (Divine). See Omnipo- 

TRNCE. 

Powers of Good and of Evil- 
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(The']. See Law of Antagon- 
ism. 

Prayer is the effect of grace, and 
in its turn is the means of obtain- 
ing grace, 256. — It becon es the 
measure of virtue, ibid. — Prayer 
offered in the name of the Medi- 
ator obtains whatever it asks, 
ibid, 655. — To hear our peti- 
tions, God has no need of chang- 
ing the laws of the universe, 
256, 298. 

Christ's prayer, 656, 665, 666, 
759, 783, 786. — Prayer of the 
martyrs, 805, — of the pastors of 
the Church. 538, — of those who 
have received the grace of justi- 
fication, 995, — of Christians who 
have fallen into sin, 373. 996, — 
and of the heathen, 996. 

Precept imposed by God upon 
Adam, 245. — It contained the 
penalty of death, App. B, 2. — 
Whether it was imposed also on 
the descendants of Adam, App. 
B, 10. 

Predestination. The secret of 
predestination is continually 
attributed in Scripture to the 
Father, 765. — How the mystery 
is explained by St. Paul, 850. — 
When Christ received the right 
and power of carrying out the 
decree of predestination, 790, 
791. — The supreme predestina- 
tion of men is nothing but the 
grand decree of the maximum 
of universal good, 1000. — See 
Apocalypse. 

Prejudices {Current) are 
propositions which everyone ac- 
cepts on trust, 138. — Influence 
of prejudices imbibed at an early 
age, 40 K. 

Pride. How man deprived of 
grace became proud, 246. — Pride 
darkens the mind, and is a 
prolific source of errors, 166. — 
It " blasphemes the things it 
knows not," ibid. — It leads 
some men to deny the existence 
of God , and others to assert that 



God is seen by natural intuition, 
ibid. — It even counterfeits hu- 
mility, by extenuating excessively 
the capabilities of reason, ibid. 

Principle. How a single prin- 
ciple may give strength to a 
man's mind, 20.— Weak-minded 
persons find a difficulty in the 
constant application of a single 
general principle, 255. 

Principles of Reason. See 
Reason. 

Privation is a limitation which is 
against nature, and is therefore 
to be distinguished from negation 
and from natural limitation, 

193 K. 

Probability. See Law of 
Probability. 

Problem. What is necessary for 
the solution of a problem, 475. 
Problems of maxima and 
m.inima, 437 n. 

Proddction. Simple production 
is, in a moral sense, neither good 
nor evil, 427. — Ihere is a greater 
exhibition of power in producing 
one cause than in producing 
many effects, 515. — Argument 
used by St. Thomas, 515 n. 

Promises of God. The giving of 
a promise is an act of goodness 
on the part of God, but when 
the promise is given, man has a 
right to expect its fulfilment, 
206, 969. — God has not promised 
to reward His ser\'ants in this 
life, nor to preserve them from 
temporal calamities, 206. 

Prophecy. Meaning attached to 
this word by St. Paul, 68 — How 
prophets were wont to speak, 68, 
69. — See Knigmas, Parables. 
— In Heaven prophecies will be 
*'made void," 68. 

Protestants. Offmann taught 
with Luther that philosophy is 
a mortal enemy to rehgion, 40«., 
— and that what is true in 
philosophy may be false in 
theology, ibid. 

Providence. All events are 
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directed by Providence to the 
obtaining of some good, 5 10. — 
Christ has taught us that Provi- 
dence tends to produce a maxi- 
mum of good, 509. — The ulti- 
mate end it has in view consists 
in the greatest moral perfection 
of intelligent creatures, 506. — 
The government of Providence 
is wholly directed to the ad- 
vantage of the good and to the 
confusion of sinners, 8. — It 
directs all events to the perfect- 
ing and to the triumph of the 
Church, 376. 

Difficulties with regard to Di- 
vine Providence. The human 
mind is not competent to judge 
of Divine Providence, because 
man has not a positive and 
adequate conception of God, 
14, 15, 52, 58 and foil. — The 
difficulties of men on the sub- 
ject of Providence spring from 
two sources, viz. , the infinite 
Wisdom of God, and the ignor- 
ance of man, 2, 10, 13-15 Why 

God permits such difficulties to 
present themselves to men's 
minds, 9, 10. — They are only 
partial and apparent, I2n, 15, 36, 
378. — Doubts about Providence 
spring up in the mind of a man 
who has abandoned himself to 
vice, 6. — God-fearing men remain 
firm in their faith even in the midst 
of tribulations, 13, — and do not 
waver on account of apparent 
difficulties. 10, 19, — but meditate 
on them and derive profit from 
them, 10, 16. — The Psalmist 
sought to find comfort in the 
knowledge of the aims of Provi- 
dence in the dispensation of good 
and of evil, 48. 

The difficulties of explaining 
Divine Providence may be over- 
come in two ways, viz. by faith 
and by reason, 17, 18, 21, 22, 
167. — Difference between these 
two ways, 43. — The spirit is 
greatly strengthened by following 



the way of faith, 21. — The Holy 
Scriptures, while they intimate to 
us the duty of submitting to faith, 
are an excellent help to our reason, 
i66». — What the way of reason 
is, 22.— It is difficult. 2, 3, 23,28 
and foil. — It branches out into 
three paths. 23-44. — It is not 
safe, 23, 28 and foil. — God does 
not forbid us to investigate the 
reasons of the laws whereby He 
dispenses good and evil, 7. — He 
invites man to study the ways of 
Providence by setting before him 
the book of nature and of history, 
9, 69 — This study comforts man 
under temptation, 7, 8. — Delight 
which a wise man experiences in 
endeavouring to enter into the 
ways of God, 11. — How the way 
of reason maybe misused, i\and 
foil. — We need not wonder if 
God often disposes events in a 
manner which seems to us absurd, 
II, 13. — We should treat God 
with the same respectful con- 
sideration that we show towards 
great men, 12. — Our difiiculties 
are themselves a proof of a Uni- 
versal and Divine Providence, 13, 
14. — Fable of Phaethon, the son 
ofClymene, 15. — It is a matter of 
pure accident, that a man should 
be able, by reason alone, to solve 
at once all the partial difficulties 
against Providence which present 
themselves to him in the course of 
his life, 31. — Man is incapable of 
solving all ihe difficulties which 
could be raised concerning the 
government of the universe, 32, 
80. — He ought to hold it for 
certain that every difficulty has a 
solution, even though he cannot 
discover it, 80. — He cannot be 
sure that his solution is the right 
one, 80, 81. — Reason alone does 
not suffice to render us tranquil 
with regard to the government of 
Providence, 133. — Reason 
strengthened by faith becomes a 
sure guide for man, 41-43. — Only 
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Kevelation could make known the 
divine plan of the universe, and 
dispel human doubts as to the 
perfection of its government, 45 
and foil. 

See Christian. 

General and particular argu- 
ments which meet the objections 
ral^ed by our reason against 
Providence, 165, 167. — All diffi- 
culties are summaiily cut short by 
the knowledge we have thatthert 
exists a God infinitely Good, Wise 
and Mighty, 18-20, 165, 169. — 
How to meet these difficulties, 
156 and yi)^/.— Qualities whicli 
dispose us for successfully investi- 
gating such problems, 167, 168. — 
Negative and positive arguments 
which justify Divine Providence, 

348- 

Laws of Divine Prffvidence. 
The Author's intention is to give 
a short exposition of the laws 
according to which temporal good 
and evil are allotted by God to 
men, 172. See Distribution of 
Good and Evil.. — Providence 
makes use of universal laws, oi' 
universal means and oi secondary 
causes, 916. — Hence it follows 
that Providence follows most 
exactly the rules of justice and of 
supreme equity, ibid. — It is 
guided by the Law of the Least 
Means, 466. — See Law of the 
Lkast Mkans. — From this law 
are deduced the other laws of 
Divine Providence, viz. the laws 
of I. Economy of Divine In- 
tervention, 2. Excluded 
Superfluity, 3. Permission 
of Evil, 4. Unity and Har- 
mony in the Universe, 5. 
Continuity or Gradation, 
6 Variety, 7. Excluded 
Equality. 8. Unity in Divine 
Action, 9 Divine Manifes- 
tation in Time and in EiKR- 
NiTY, 10. Heroism or Ex- 
tremes, II. Antagonism, 12. 
Celerity in Action, 13, Ac- 



cumulation of Goods, 14. 
Germ. 

(See the laws under their 
respective headings). 

Universal Providence and 
Particular Providence . Each of 
these follows a law of its own, 
958, 998. — The objection made 
about the salvation of individuals 
arises from our confusing together 
the Universal and the Particular 
Providence, 958. — The former 
has lor its object the sum total of 
good, and follows the Law of the 
Least Means, 959-962, 998. — • 
■] he latter follows the law of 
supreme justice, equity and con- 
gruity, ibid. — The reconcilia- 
tion of these two Providences 
and of their two laws is what 
constitutes the perfection of the 
government of the world, 963, 
999. — The divine government 
which in its operations brings 
these two laws into harmony, 
verifies propositions with regard 
to Providence which seem con- 
tradictory, 1000. — The means 
adopted for bringing the two 
orders of Providence into full 
harmony, was the permission of 
wilful sin, 981, looi. See Law 
of the Permission of Evil.— 
Three acts of Divine Providence, 
by which God made it possible 
for each individual man to be 
saved, 976-980. See Salvation. 
— In order to lead a life free from 
guilt, man must be assisted by 
some actual and providential 
graces, disposing him to receive 
habitual and sanctifying grace, 
991. — How two apparently op- 
posite doctrines of St. Thomas 
can be reconciled, 991 n. — See 
Redemption. — A special Provi- 
dence would have removed death 
and other bodily afflictions from 
man, if he had not sinned, 592. 
— The descendants of Adam, 
while unregenerate, no longer 
receive that special care and 
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protection which God grants to 
the just, but are left to that 
general Providence which presides 
over the government of nature, 
Afp. B, i6, 1 8, 20. —This 
Providence mitigates the suffer- 
ings of man's life on earth, Afp. 
B, 2o. — It permits some to suffer 
more than others, ibid. — One 
reason for this, according to St. 
Augustine and Bossuet, is, that 
men increase their debt with 
Divine Justice by actual pre- 
varications, ibid. 

Two parts of God's ordinary 
and universal Providence, viz. : 
1st. that which He exercises as 
Creator and Preserver of all 
things ; 2nd. that which Christ 
exercises as Man and King, 
App. B, 65. 

See Goodness (Divine), Uni- 
verse. 
PUNISHMRNT is the necessary con- 
sequence of guilt, 965. — In 
Scripture this penal consequence 
is termed the wrath of God, 
614. — Penal evils, being neces- 
sary, proceed from necessary 
causes, 569. — Such evils are 
physical or intellectual or moral, 
568.— See Evil,— St. Thomas 
draws a distinction between the 
punishment inflicted as an express 
penalty for sin, and concomitant 
punishment, App. B, 83 n. — 
Why the latter is permitted by 
God, ibid. — It is a canon of 
eternal justice that " all unde- 
served suffering should be com- 
pensated by an equal amount 
of joy," 760. 

God is good even when He 
punishes and condemns, App. B, 
15. See Goodness (Divine). — 
God is far more forbearing than 
man is, 311. — According to 
Plutarch, God sometimes delays 
the punishment of the wicked 
in order not to hinder that 
good which they may sub- 
sequently produce, 280-284. — 



The delay of punishment is an 
irregularity, but a partial, mo- 
mentary, necessary irregular- 
ity, which secures more perfect 
order in the whole, 285. — 
Signal punishments are means 
which God sometimes adopts 
to break down great obstacles, 
905, — He makes use of tyrants 
for punishing the crimes of 
peoples, 284. 

Immoral actions which prove 
detrimental to society generally 
receive punishment at its hands, 
307, 311. — Those which violate 
the law of self-control become a 
source of painful bodily ailments, 
307. — Offences against God are 
not punished by men except 
when they redound to the injury 
of society, 307, 308. — Such 
offences are punished by the laws 
with greater or less severity ac- 
cording as the importance of 
religion for the social good is 
more or less keenly felt, 310. 

Compassion for the wicked 
who undergo just punishment 
arises in man from the limitation 
of his mind, 965. 

The pain of loss { poena dafnni) 
does not affect the integrity of 
human nature, App. B, 48. — 
See Infants. 

See Sin, Sin (Original). 

Questions. Certain questions, 
though ancient, have always a 
new interest, 173 n. 

Races. Why different races ex- 
hibit certain peculiarities in their 
modes of thinking and acting, 
279. — It was fitting that races 
which were morally vitiated 
should be afflicted with greater 
corporal evils, to the end that 
they might perish sooner than 
those that were incorrupt, ibid. 
— Perhaps the origin of savage 
tribes may be traced to the 
deterioration produced by the 
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sins of their forefathers, 309. 
The preservation or extinction 
of races depends on Divine Wis- 
dom alone, 860. 

Rationalists are profuse in their 
praises of human nature, cor- 
rupted though it is by sin, App. 
B, 17. 

Rkaxity. Subststent reaUty, and 
possible reality, 621. See Idea. 
Real being, as it appears to us 
in the universe, is to be considered 
under two aspects, viz., 1st, as 
material or corporeal, in other 
words, as either sensiferous or 
felt ; 2nd, as sensitive, 447. 
See Being {Real), Know- 

LIDGB. 

Reason is the faculty of affirmation 
and persuasion, 397«. — It is made 
for the truth, 86«. — The indivi- 
dual reason can make itself cer- 
tain of such truths as have come 
within its knowledge, 3i», 86«, 
149. — It is liable to error in its 
deductions, 26, 39, 135. 

Form and Light of Reason. 
The form of reason is universal 
and categoric, and is the truth 
itself, 145, 151. See Form. — 
What reason is without God, 
264 — The light of reason is not 
fallible, but man is who makes 
use of it, ag. — The moral law is 
promulgated by the light of 
reason, 262. 

Principles of Reason. They 
cannot be deduced from experi- 
ence, because they are universal, 
138. — They shine with eternal 
truth, 259. — As regards first 
principles all men are at one, 14. — 
These principles have two values, 
the one speculative and the other 
practical, 40 in. — Whether rea- 
son can raise a doubt about its 
own principles, 136. — Principles 
of reason according to Hume, 138, 
—according to Kant, 142, 143, 
and Pascal, i46«. — See Caus- 
ality, Instincts, Substance. 
M 



Limitation of Reason. Man, 
to make use of his reason, has 
need of external stimuli, App. B, 
80. — Deprived of all communica- 
tion with our fellow-men, we 
could never emerge from that state 
of complete ignorance in which 
we were bom, 44. — It is at least 
gratuitous and rash to maintain 
that " man is able to find out all 
the truths belonging to the natural 
order," 84«. — Reason is limited, 
but we cannot determine all its 
limits, ibid. — Those who treat of 
the limits of reason are in danger 
of falling cither into scepticism 
or into the excessive dogmatism 
of reason, 133. See Writers 
(Ecclesiastical). — To try to pass 
beyond the limits that have been 
set to the human understanding 
and to the knowledge attainable 
by it, is an attempt to do what 
is impossible, 169. — Man has no 
need of passing beyond those 
limits in order to satisfy the legi- 
timate demands of his mind and 
heart, ibid. 

First limitation : The forming 
of a positive conception of God is 
a task altogether transcending 
thecapability of man, 58-60, 149, 
150. See God. — Whence arises 
this limitation, 85, 149. — Even 
with our reason stimulated and 
enlightened by Revelation, we 
cannot in this life know or see the 
Fssence of God, 166. 

Second limitation : Reason 
cannot attain to a perfect know- 
ledge of the Absolute Infinite, 

75, 76, 152, 153 

Third limitation : Man cannot 
ascertain the relation in which 
his own intellectual faculty stands 
to the difficulty of the questions 
that present themselves to him, 
79-85. — Without revealed truth, 
man would reason imperfectly on 
Divine Providence, even though 
his intellectual powers were per- 
fect and entire, 83. 
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Whence arise the second and 
the third limitation, 85, 152- 

154 

Fourth hmttahon : The human 
intelligence cannot acquire any 
knowledge unless the materials 
for it be furnished by a cause 
extraneous to itself, 86, 87, 154, 
245 «., 332. — ■ Philosophical 
schools are agreed on this point, 
but differ in their mode of ex- 
plaining it, 87. — For the human 
mind the knowledge of things is 
accidental; hence come ignorance 
and liability to error, 87. — This 
fourth limitation may be divided 
into two parts, viz. , \st. The acts 
whereby the human mind knows 
subsistent beings, are not essen- 
tial to it, but are aroused in it by 
the action of those beings, and 
consequently the mind has need 
of some sensible sign in order to 
fix its attention on any abstract 
idea, 88. — 2nd. JIan can know 
only what God manifests to him 
naturally or supernaturally, 94- 
99, 115. See Revelation. — 
Human reason has not discovered 
a single truth by its own powers 
alone, and therefore cannot be 
called the promulgator of any 
legislation, 259. — All its en- 
lightenment, when we trace it to 
its origin, is to be attributed to 
those positive instructions which, 
together with language, were 
imparted to man by the Creator 
in the beginning, ihid. — To 
attempt to produce a truth to 
oneself is folly, not to say, sacri- 
lege, 332- 

/ ifch limitation : It arises from 
the laws which human reason 
must follow in all its steps, 86 k. 
— None of the limitations affect- 
ng the human intelligence cause 
any alteration in the formal and 
ultimate objects of the cognitive 
acts, ibid. 

Difference between the Author's 
doctrine and the theories held by 



the most celebrated schools, 136- 
155. — The limitations assigned 
by the Author will keep us clear 
oi scepticism, 133, 149-155,— and 
of the i^o^wM^wwt of reason, 133, 
— and show us the littleness of 
our mind despite its marvellous 
greatness, iJS- 

The Author has been falsely 
accused of admitting two reason- 
ing faculties in man, 161 n. 

The powers of the individual 
reason are to be distinguished 
from those of human reason 
considered in itself, 31 n. — We 
can fix the limits of the latter, 
but no one can tell for certain the 
extent of his own individual 
capabilities of knowing, ibid, — 
He who abandons himself to the 
guidance of his own reason, 
follows an unknown guide, 30- 
32, — which may lead him to utter 
ruin, 33-37. — Example of the 
Gentile philosophers, mentioned 
by St. Paul, 38.— The calibre of 
men's reason varies : the power 
assigned to each individual is of 
such fixed quantity as not to 
admit of substantial increase, 42. 
— There is moreover another limi- 
tation due to education and habit, 

14- 

When a man cannot find the 
true causes of things, he invents 
imaginary ones, 33. — Hence 
arose mythology and fabulous 
philosophies, ibid. — Wonderful 
connexion in man between sense 
and mind, 37. 
See Criticism, Faith. 

Reasoning, Difference between 
natural reasoning and super- 
natural, 259 n. 

Theological reasoning. See 
Argumentation. 

Reatus or debt contracted with 
Divine Justice, App. B, 58. — 
The debt of culpability and the 
debt of punishment, App. B, 
58 «., 60. — The order intrinsic 
and inherent to being itself re- 
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quires that the honour of Justice 
should be vindicated when it has 
been outraged, Afp. B, 6i, — 
but the penalty may be paid by 
another in lieu of the offender : 
hence the possibility of a Re- 
deemer, ibid. 

See Infants, Sin. 
Redemption is the complete 
triumph of moral being over real 
and intellectual being, 371. — 
Divine Wisdom is revealed in 
Redemption as in Creation, 325. 
— Infinite and gratuitous Good- 
ness of God in Redemption, 371, 
430 n. 

The benefit of Redemption 
was extended even to Adam, 
though he had become the au- 
thor of so much evil, App. B, 
36, — and to all mankind, but 
the grace of Christ is not actu- 
ally, directly, and voluntarily 
received by each individual 
man, App. B, 37. — Infants which 
die unbaptized are involved in 
the condemnation of original 
sin. Hid. — The Author is of 
opinion that to all adults are 
given the means of salvation, but 
this point has not been settled 
by the Church, ibid. — The 
promise of a future Messias 
which was given to Adam was 
accompanied by the grace of 
salvation by the way of faith, 
978, 979. — This promise might, 
and should have passed to the 
descendants of Adam, who 
might have been saved by means 
of faith in the coming Messias, 
ibid, 992. — Even among the 
Gentiles the knowledge of the 
future Redeemer was never en- 
tirely obliterated, 992. — Those 
who without any fault of their 
own have not attained to the 
grace of Baptism and of Faith, 
receive some benefit from the 
Redeemer, 375.— Christ's Re- 
demption was abundant, App. B, 
61. — It has a retro-active effect 



with regard to the abolition of 
sin and of the debt of culpability, 
but not entirely so with regard 
to the debt of punishment, App. 
B, 58 n. 

The Flesh of Christ is the 
great instrument of ttie Redemp- 
tion, App. B, 70. 

See Christ, Salvation. 

Regeneration. Two-fold re- 
generation effected by Christ : 
251, 766, 988, App. B, 69.— 
The human person i% regenerated 
in this life, 766, 767. — The re- 
storation of human nature is 
effected at the end of the world 
by the resurrection of the body, 
766. — All who have not sinned 
freely, will be regenerated as to 
the body, 988. — See Christ. — 
The final regeneration of those 
who have not known Christ 
by faith can only be attributed to 
the love which He naturally feels 
for our nature, App. B, 71. 

Reign of Christ on earth. See 
Millennium. 

Reign of Israel, to be restored by 
Christ, 128, 129, 827. 

Relations. Certain relations go 
to make up that by which beings 
are what they are, 625. — This is 
the case with intellective being, 
in which knowledge may be 
considered as a relation with 
other beings, a relation which 
goes to constitute or determine it, 
ibid. 

1I.ELIGION When men by vain 
reasonings would do away with 
religion, conscience often rebels 
within them, 160. See Wor- 
ship. 

Religion (Christian). It is the 
friend of reason, 40. —It is a 
science of consolation, 49. — It 
answers the most arduous ques- 
tions. 256. 

Rfliquiae peccatorum. See 
Penance. 

Repentance. See Penance. 

Reprobates. The permission of 
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evil and of the damnation of many 
persons is not contrary to the 
infinite Goodness and Wisdom of 
God, 357, 376, 494-496, 507. 
— On the contrary, it is a proof 
of these attributes, 512, 513. 
— God draws good from the 
eternal perdition of the reprobate : 
teaching of SS. Augustine and 
Thomas, 614-616. 

It is likely that there will be 
displayed at the end of the world 
all the forms which can be assum- 
ed by human nature devoid of 
grace and sunk in sin, 762. — 
Perhaps not all these forms 
developed in time are to last for 
ever, but only those which will 
be found necessary for the greater 
glory of the saints, ibid. — Men 
are reduced to the state of 
reprobation through the agency 
of the devil and their own free- 
will, 763, 849. 

The souls of those who are 
condemned for actual transgres- 
sions will disorder their own 
bodies and will never enjoy that 
gift of life which Christ oifers for 
their acceptance, App. B, 55, — 
but will at one and the same time 
struggle against life and death, 
and thus will neither enjoy the 
fonner nor hope for the repose 
of the latter, App. B, 85.— 
Hence the Scriptures call theirs 
a resurrection unto death, App, 
B, 55. — They will know Christ 
their Judge and will do Him 
honour .by their dread, App. B, 

79- 

The object of their hatred is 
not God as such, but God as 
punitive justice, 944. — Hence the 
precise object of their hatred is 
not, properly speaking, infinite, 
ibid. 

ihe torments of the reprobate 
will be in proportion to their 
sinful ndulgence, 947. — Those 
among them who have been 
baptized will, caeteris paribus. 



suffer more grievously than the 
unbaptized, App. B, 73 n. 

Reprobation of the Jews and 
vocation of the Gentiles, 658, 
775. — How St. Paul explains the 
mystery of reprobation, 850. — 
See Reprobates. 

Restoration. See Regenera- 
tion. 

Resurrection. It is also called 
regeneration in the Gospel, App, 
.fi, 53 See Regeneration 

As there are two deaths, so 
there are two resurrections, 849, 
App. A, App. B, 49.— The 
resurrection of the just began 
with the preaching of Christ, 
which gave life to their souls, 
and will be consummated in the 
raising up of their bodies, Apf. A, 
The resurrection of the body is 
the work of Christ, App. B, 54. 
— When and how it will take 
place, App. A. — Christ will call 
to life the good and the wicked, 
believers and unbelievers, and 
also the infants who died unbap- 
tized, App. B, 45-47. See In- 
fants. —The dead will hear the 
voice of the Son of God and will 
be re-clothed in an instant with 
their bodies, App. B, 78. — The 
good angels will co-operate in the 
work of resurrection, but it is 
uncertain whether the evil angels 
will assist in the formation of the 
bodies of the damned, 832, App. 
B, 54. — Opinion of Suarez, App. 
B, 54.— All the bodies will be 
per(ect, but not all will be glori- 
fied, ibid. See Reprobates. — 
The bodies of the just will rise 
in an instant to the life of glory, 
App. ^.—Knowledge that will 
be granted at the resurrection to 
those who died with original sin 
only, App. B, 82.— Acts which 
cease after the resurrection. AM. 
5,84. -^^ 

Whether the just who will be 
living on this earth at the time of 
Christ's coming, will be exempted 
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trom death, App. A. — Whether 
the saints who rose again after 
Christ's resurrection, died again, 
827— See Death. 

See Christ, Grace, Immor- 
tality. 
Revelation. By it human reason, 
originally quite inert, was set in 
motion, 47. — Without it, human 
reason would be as it were anni- 
hilated, 165. — See Philosophy, 
— Revelation alone could make 
known to man God's plan of the 
universe, and comfort us in afHic- 
tion, 45-47. See Providence. 
— Without it man harassed with 
evils would perhaps have lost the 
idea of a beneficent Mind gover- 
ning the world, 47. — Righteous 
men, when disturbed by reverses, 
ask of God no other consolation 
than that He would grant them 
increased light to penetrate into 
the secret of His Providence, 48. 
— This consoling science is noth- 
ing else than that body of truths 
which constitute Revealed Reli- 
gion, 49. — Wisdom of God in 
leaving so much obscurity in 
Revelation, 98. — See Faith. 

Dugald Stewart erroneously at- 
tributes to Melancthon the dis- 
covery that the distinction between 
good and evil is not due to a 
positive revelation but exists in 
itself, 40 n. — He falsely charges 
the Roman Church with having 
attempted to divorce Revelation 
from reason, ibid. — Lather as- 
serted that the moral distinc- 
tion of good and evil comes to 
us exclusively from revelation, 
ihid. 

The things which God has been 
pleased to manifest to man may 
be classified under three heads, 
viz., \st, the universe (natural 
revelation), 2nd, supernatural 
truths which are communicated 
to us by means of language, and 
yd, language itself, 95-99, 115, 
259 «. 



Up to the time of the Deluge, 
the revelation of the future Messias 
could not have perished, 978. 

Revelation and the examples of 
Christ and the saints are graces 
which do not exceed the order 
of nature, apart from the internal 
movement of grace which accom- 
panies them if man consents, App. 

Right. God's right over His 
creatures is necessarily full, ab- 
solute, inalienable, 205, 206, 215, 
970, 973-976. 

A right never consists in a mere 
need : it always supposes some- 
thing positive, 214 — Man can 
never hold God bound to grant 
him happiness, ibid. — Whether 
the creature has any right to de- 
mand anything from the Creator, 
968-976. 

-Sabbath, Why it was instituted, 
657. 

Sacraments (of Christ). They 
are means of marvellous efficacy, 
without any other limit than that 
which proceeds from the will and 
action of man himself, 369. — They 
operate through a virtue com- 
municated to them by the Human- 
ity of Christ, 808. — Man's re- 
creation and regeneration is 
effected in the sacraments, App. 
B, 37. — St. Augustine admits 
that the renewal and deliverance 
of man begins with faith which 
disposes him to receive the sacra- 
ments, and hence with actual 
graces which prepare the way for 
the sacraments, App. B, 37. — 
Such graces are not bestowed on 
all, e.g., on the infants who die 
without baptism, ibid. 38. 

When the sacraments will be 
received with fervour, 808. 
See Baptism, Pknance. 

Sacrifice. See Good (human), 
Virtue. 

Sadducees. They denied the 
existence of spirits, 601 n. — 
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Christ's confutation of their error 
concerning the resurrection, 848. 
Saints. They partake of God's 
goodness, inasmuch as its object 
becomes the object also of their 
goodness, 671 — They see all God 
but not ail that He is {totum, sed 
non totaliter), 487, 677. — Besides 
possessing God, they shall enjoy 
all things, 948, — and be judges 
of all things and fellow-workers 
with God in His Providential 
government, ibid. — They are so 
intimately united in one body that 
the happiness of all is multiplied 
a thousand-fold in each, 949. — 
Christ is their Head, 666. — They 
constitute the end of the universe, 
ibid. — In them supernatural good 
is accumulated beyond all measure, 
9S°- — They are the realization of 
particular types and species, and 
have among them divided that 
which Christ has in plenitude and 
which He communicates to them, 
951. — In the saints, taken as a 
whole, we behold, as it were, a 
reproduction of the realization of 
the archetype of humanity, 952. 
— Christ gives to every saint a 
certain power of communicating 
to others the graces received, 953. 
— How this can be, ibid. — Thus 
in a certain way grace becomes 
threefold, ibid. — To the sanctity 
of Christ and of the saints there 
corresponds an equal proportion 
of eudemonological good in Christ, 
which is communicated to His 
saints, 954. — Contrast between 
the good (moral and eudemono- 
logical) enjoyed by the saints and 
the evil (moral and penal) of the 
reprobate, 947, 948. — Each of the 
blessed is unique in his full species, 
640, 680. — This increases the de- 
light of the saints, without de- 
tracting in any way from charity, 
680. — How the Laws of Excluded 
Equality, of Gradation and of 
Variety contribute to the greatest 
good of the saints, 679 and foil. — 



They would not possess a full 
kuo wledge of the divine attributes, 
if these were not manifested in 
act by effects produced in crea- 
tures, whom they behold in God, 
850. See Vision {Beatifc). 

To the heresies of the sixteenth 
century Christ opposed a great 
number of extraordinary saints, 

799- 

I he saints at the end of the 
world, 816, 819, 822. 

Salvation. God wills that all 
men should be saved, 976, 985.— 
Whether, and how those . an be 
saved who have never heard of 
the Redeemer, 985-991. See 
Redemption. — All men, and 
especially all Christians can be 
saved if they will it, 122, 997. 
See Providence. — The number 
of those who will be saved : St. 
Augustine's opinion, 950 «. — 
God found the way to save man 
in all states and in all times, and 
always through the humiliation 
of human nature, 345.— In order 
that man might be saved after 
Adam's sin, it was necessary that 
a most pure virtue should form 
the one sole aim of all his actions, 
ibid. — Human nature before it 
was redeemed, contributed no- 
thing to its own salvation except 
itself diS the object to be saved, 
746. — God sent His Word to 
become Incarnate and to save all 
mankind, 984. — Why the Word 
took to Himself only one human 
individual (suppositum), 532. 
See Goodness [Divine). 

Satisfaction. See Penance. 

Savages. Why God allows them 
to remain upon the earth, App. 
B, 35. See Races. 

SCEFllClfiM. In what it consists, 
136, 137. — It could never have 
been invented except by beings 
created for truth, 86 H.^He who 
admits that the truth is the only 
form of human reason, is ilelivered 
from the modem scepticism, 150, 
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151. See Criticism, Reason, 
Sknsism. 

School (Philosophical) of Paris. 
See Platonism. 

School (Platonic). See Platon- 
ism. 

Schoolmen. Their merits and 
defects: St. Thomas Aquinas, 
148. — They are despised by those 
who are little acquainted with 
them, 186 «. — Their principle : 
" that we can understand nothing 
of which we have not first had 
sensible experience," was over- 
thrown in the opinion of men by 
Descartes but revived by Locke 
and Condillac, 137. 

Science of itself alone makes man 
vain and withdraws him from 
God, 874 n. 
See Knowledge, 

Scriptures (Holy). They are a 
divine message, a consolatory 
treatise, 49, 50. — Why they are 
obscure, 924. — Huterville on the 
origin of the double sense of 
Scripture, the literal and the 
moral, 924 n. — God provided that 
the Scriptures should be trans- 
lated into Greek and thus com- 
municated to the Gentiles, 992. 

Seals. Great men are called in 
Scripture seals, that is to say, 
signs of the power and wisdom of 
God, 673 «., — and in general the 
word seal means the sign of the 
divine greatness, 79 1 

Self-love. Its pretensions, 204. 

Sensations. The principal philo- 
sophical schools are agreed that 
sensations are the causes, or at 
least the occasions, of the first 
operations of our mind, 55. — • 
Locke derived all human know- 
ledge from sensation and reflec- 
tion, 137, — Condillac from sensa- 
tion alone, ibid. — See Feeling, 

Sensism is a proud philosophy, 
137, 138. — Locke and C ondUlac, 
ibid. — I hey maintain that all 
human cognitions are derived 
from sensible experience, 138. — 



Thus philosophy is made to con- 
sist in the science of accidents, 
ibid. — Evilresults of this doctrine, 
ibid. — The school of Locke, in 
deriving metaphysical truths from 
sensible experience, does not 
follow any constant law, 156. — 
Locke's sensism opened the way 
to Hume's scepticism, 138, 157. 
— According to Berkeley the 
senses are ministers of illusion to 
the mind which is deceived by 
them into believing that external 
bodies have a real existence, 

'39- 

Sensitive Nature. It is neces- 
sarily susceptible to pleasure and 
to pain, 192. — It is led by instinct 
to seek what is pleasant and to 
shun what is painful, 193. — 
Wonderful connexion and affinity 
in man between sense and mind, 
37- 

Sensitivity. See Fjiiiling. 

Sensuality. How it first showed 
itself in man, 246 

Signeis. -See skals. 

Sin. The difficulty of explaining 
the possibility of sin is similar to 
that of explaining the possibility 
of error, 397 n, — Sin is practical 
error, 409, — It comes from the 
presumptuous confidence of the 
creature in its own strength, 878. 
In eveiy kind of sin we must 
distinguish between sin in itself 
and the liability or debt (reatus) 
incurred by it, two things which 
must again be carefully distin- 
guished from the culpability 
(culpa) of the sinner, and the 
stain of guilt with which he is 
defiled, App. B, 60. — St. Augus- 
tine teaches that the act of sin 
may be removed while the debt 
remains, and vice versa, ibid. — ' 
Actual sins, when the deed is over,, 
do not lose all actuality, ibid. — 
But even when the actuality has 
entirely ceased, the man who has 
sinned would remain accountable 
till Eternal Justice should release 
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him from his sin, ibid. See 
Infants. 

Amoral evil may be transmitted 
to us by generation quite apart 
from our free-will, App. B. lo. 
See Sin (original). — Necessary 
moral evil is a penalty of free 
moral evil, according to St. 
Augustine, 548. — According to 
the mind of St. Augustine, and 
indeed of the Catholic Church, all 
necessity of sinning ceases in those 
who are in the state of grace, or 
who have recourse to the aid of 
grace, except as regards venial 
sins and moral imperfections, 
548 n. — The same Saint teaches 
that it is only the grace of C'hrist 
that delivers us from the necessity 
of sinning, ibid. — He was accused 
of denying that fallen man can | 
sin freely, ibid. — Man is by nature 
under no necessity of sinning, 
6zi. — Whether in our present 
state every action of a man with- 
out grace has in it a sinful 
element, App. B, 33. 

Sin is infinitely greater after 
the raising of human nature to the 
supernatural order, 946. 

Culpable sin cannot be taken 
away except by a free act of the 
soul itself by which it beheves in 
the Redeemer and obeys Him 
and under the new law is cleansed, 
if possible, in the laver of 
Baptism, 988. 

Effects. .'^in is contrary to 
nature, and consequently inflicts 
a wound on nature, Z09. — Whilst 
it inflicts a frightful wound in the 
innermost recesses of our nature, 
it prevents our being aware of it, 
299. — Sin debases the soul to a 
degree of which one cannot form 
an adequate conception, 309. — 
He who sins has already by his 
sin brought shame and injury 
upon himself, 872, 873. — It not 
only deprives him of the super- 
natural light, but it also diminishes 
the natural light, 874 and foil. — 



Evils which are inflicted by sin 
on the individual, on domestic 
and on civil society, 879 — 881. — 
It has been the cause of the 
inequality among men, 685, 686. 
— It destroyed the harmony 
which God had established be- 
tween real, intellectual and moral 
being, 742. 
See Pknanck. 
Sin (Original), Its essence. It is 
not the mere absence of grace, 
but consists in the disorder of 
the supreme will, which is not 
only deprived of supernatural 
strength but is also disordered in 
its natural powers, 247, 754 n, 
946. App. B. 22. — St. Thomae 
teaches that in this first disorder 
is to be found I be origin of all 
the rest of the disorder of human 
nature, App. B, 22 n. — This evil 
bent of the will, which all receive 
by generation, is most appro- 
priately called sin, App. B, 10. — 
The obliquity of the supreme 
will, coupled with the privation 
of grace, is suitably termed the 
moral death of the soul, App. B, 
3i- — The aversion of the supreme 
part of fallen man's will is not a 
positive habitual hatred of God, 
but merely a weakness of the 
will in adhering to the order of 
moral justice, App. B, 29, — and 
a propensity to presume on our 
capabilities and those of corporeal 
things, apresumption,which, iso- 
lated from reliance on the Creator, 
may be defined as instinctive 
pride, 253, 255. — If a man were 
bom free from all obliquity of the 
will, he would not in any way 
share in the disorder of his fore- 
fathers, App. B, 60.— A man 
who had become the subject of 
original sin through the perversion 
of his supreme will, would not 
cease to be the subject of sin 
simplv by the evil bent of his 
will being removed, ibid. — By 
Baptism, original sin is taken 
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away as to the debt incurred, but 
remains as to the act: teaching 
of St. Augustiae, ibid. 

Transmission of original sin. 
This is a necessary conse- 
quence of the limitation of human 
nature : doctrine of St. Thomas, 
ai2. — The propagation of evil is 
not to be attributed to God : 
wliatever moral and physical evil 
we have inherited from Adam, 
has not been allotted to us by a 
positive sentence, but is the 
effect of the laws of generation, 
211, 212,216,218,228, 2^^.App. 
B, 10.— SeeGENERATlON.— The 
whole of Christian antiquity 
recognized a physical infection 
of the human semen, .■///. .ff, 53". 
— In what sense concupiscence is 
said to be the cause which pro- 
duces original sin in the oifspnng, 
ibid. — Each of the descendants 
of Adam is stained by a sin 
which is his ozon (peccatum), but 
all the guilt (culpa) of which 
belongs to Adam alone, 247, App. 
B, 36. — The distortion of our 
will arises from the corruption of 
the flesh, 754 /.., 988, App. B, 

53' 

Effects and punishment of 
original sin. A distinction 
should be made between what is 
due to original sin, and the 
actual penalty inflicted, App. B, 
62 n. — So far as mere justice was 
concerned, the Creator, besides 
abandoning His rebellious crea- 
ture to itself, was bound to 
inflict on it a chastisement pro- 
portionate to the offence, 209. 
See Adam. — The nature of the 
penalty due to original sin must 
in the first place be gathered 
from the words of the Divine 
Legislator, App. B, 2.— This 
penalty is death, App. B, 2-6. 
See Death. — The miseries ol 
life and exclusion from the earthl\ 
paradise are but the consequenci 
and the carrying into eftect ol thL 



death penalty, .ipp. B, 4-6. — A 
mitigation of the penalty was 
granted in consideration of the 
merits of the future Redeemer, 
App. B, 3, 4, — That sin should 
be punished, even though it has 
not been freely committed, is not 
contrary either to justice or to 
goodness, 213, 218. — Principle 
by which to determine the penal- 
ties due to original sin as trans- 
mitted to the descendants of 
Adam, App. B, 11 and foil. — 
They have received human 
nature as it was in Adam after 
his fall, .4pp. B, 14.— In de- 
termining the penalties due to 
original sin, we must not overlook 
the benign care of Providence, 
even apart from the Redemption, 
App. B, 15. 

The first penalty due to .Adam's 
sin and transmissible to his de- 
scendants is the loss of the 
supernatural order : teaching of 
St. Thomas, App. B, 17.— The 
second is the disorder of man's 
natural powers, ibid. — The 
punishment for original sin in- 
flicted on Adam's posterity 
consists in being abandoned to 
oneself and to the general 
Providence of God, App. B, 18, 
57. — ^o pain of sense is due to 
original sin : how this statement 
is to be tmderstood, .4pp. B, 
20. — Teaching of SS. Augustine 
and Thomas, ibid. — Providence 
which controls the actions of 
natural forces, mitigates the 
sufiferings of man's life on earth, 
ibid. 19, 20. 

The penalty of original sin is 
substantially the same for all men, 
Atp. B, 18-20. — Nature of this 
penalty. App. B, 21, 22.— 
Though in consequence of origin- 
al sin .ill men are liable to be 
exposed to every possible evil, 
they are, as a matter ol fact, 
afllicted in very different degrees, 
App. B, 22, 23. — Though all are 
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equally under the dominion of 
Satan, he is not allowed to 
attack all men with equal violence, 
ibid. — The formal element of 
original sin is equally present in 
all, but the concupiscence is 

. variable, iiid. 

St. Augustine has shown us 
how to form a clearer notion 
of the penalty due to original sin, 
App. B, 24. — Comments of Pkie 
Desirant on this doctrine, App. B, 
25-37. — St. Augustine's descrip- 
tion of the state of original 
condemnation or of lost liberty, 
App. B. 28 and foil.— State of 

. reformation or oi free-will re- 
habilitated, App. B, 37. — State 
oireparation or oi justice restored, 
App. B, 27. — Original sin does 
not utterly destroy free-will, App. 
B, 29, 32, 39. — Fallen man 
cannot pay off the debt he has 
contracted by sin, nor can he 
set right his own supreme will, 
App. B. 30, 31. — If unaided by 
grace, he cannot always resist 
sin, Atp. B, 32. — He can how- 
ever with his merely natural 
powers perform some act of 
disinterested virtue, App. B, 33. 
— What would have become of 
fallen man if he had been allowed 
to remain on the earth without 
being succoured by divine mercy, 
App. B. 35. 

Chief differences, as far as the 
effects are concerned, between 
the first sin of man and the sin of 
the angels, App. B, 36. — It was 
in keeping with God's mercy 
that He should succour the 
human race which had become 
the slave of sin through a pre- 
varication not its own, ibid. 

See Christ, Infants, Law 
of the Periiission of Evil. 
Singulars. The knowledge of 
singulars, as such, is no intellec- 
tual acquisition or perfection, and 
only helps the practical under- 
standing to act, 641. 



Sinner. Every wicked man, being 
profoundly disordered, is a punish- 
ment to himself, 881. — If external 
goods and pleasures are left to 
him, nevertheless he is deprived 
of the enjoyment of them, ibid.— 
In contending with the good he 
may succeed at first but will fail 
in the end, 883. — He succumbs 
because he has separated himself 
from God, ibid. — This separation 
is permitted by God in order to 
obtain the greatest amount ot 
good, ibid. — Some siimers are 
hardened by an evil use of the 
patience of God, 916. — The abuse 
of gi-ace leads as ajust punishment 
to the deprivation of the heavenly 
gifts and of life itself, even as a 
barren tree is cut down, 538. — 
Faith and the character of baptism 
are not lost through sin, 996. — 
The Christian who falls into sin 
has better means of obtaining 
salvation than the heathen in the 
same state, 996. 

The sinner caimot by himself, 
offer satisfaction to divine justice 
and rise from the state of sin, 
209, 373. — God is not bound by 
any law of justice to restore him, 
which would be ail act greater 
than that of creation itself, 209. 
— The sinner redeemed and aided 
by God is the fittest subject for 
the greatest virtue, 374. — No one 
can feel so vividly in himself the 
goodness of God and glorify Him 
so highly as a converted sinner 
can, ibid. — The knowledge that 
he has been brought back from 
iniquity to righteousness fills him 
with infinite joy, 737. — Thesinner 
who is converted, dies and is 
resuscitated quite another man, 
374. — The movement whereby he 
raises himself from the depth of 
his iniquities to the summit of the 
Divine Sanctity requires the great- 
est effort and most complete 
sacrifice, ibid. — Plutarch observed 
that wicked men often abandon 
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their evil courses and then advance 
in viitue, far more perhaps than 
they had done in vice, 280. 

God follows the Law of the 
Least Means even in the sudden 
conversion of bbstinate sinners by 
triumphant grace, 5J3. 
Society. Without instruction or 
some communication with others, 
a man could never emerge from 
the state of complete ignorance 
in which he was born, 44. — If 
man had no companions, useful 
enterprises and heroic actions 
would be impossible, 581. — One 
of the greatest delights of the 
heart is that which individuals 
receive from society, ibid. 

Origin of civil society, 288. — 
Evils inflicted on it by injustice 
and iniquity, 880. — To renew civil 
society when it has become old 
and corrupt, God peimits its bonds 
to be broken violently, go6. — 
Instance of the French Revolu- 
tion, ibid. 

The two societies, the one 
composed of the ' ' children of 
Cod" and the other of the "chil- 
dren of men," 685, 688, 734 and 
foil. See Law of Antagonism. 
— The state of domestic society 
among the wicked is full of evils, 
879. 

When civil society will attam 
to its perfection, 828. 
Sodom and Gomorrha. See Law 

of Excluded Superfluity. 
Sophism of the fatalists, 855. 
Sorrow for sin. See Justifica- 
tion. 
Souls of brutes. See Animal. 
Soul (Human). Its substance is 
limited, 151-153- — Its form is 
unlimited, objective, it is the 
truth itself or universal and 
indeterminate being, 145, 151, 
152, 695. — The human soul can 
never comprehend God, 153. 

State in which the soul, if un- 
assisted, would remain when 
•separated from the body, 848, 



App. B, 48, 49. See Death. — 
Whether fire can naturally affect 
a disembodied spirit, Apf. B, 

Sounds. The various cnes of 

animals, 463. 
Space or extension. It presents 
itself to our perception as im- 
mutable, 718. — It is the term of 
the fundamental feeling, 751 n. — 
It is incapable of antagonism, 
718, See Atom, Time. 
Species. Each species is con- 
stituted by an act essentially 
diffeient from that of any other 
species, 605 «. — The foundation 
of a species is invariably an idea, 
599, 631. — Three elementary spe- 
cies of created things, 596, 597. 
— Between one species and an- 
other there is no gradation, 457 
«., 599. See Law of Con- 
tinuity, Gradations. 

An abstract species is unfit to 
be the object of a perfect intelli- 
gence, such as God's is, 634. — It 
includes a great number of full 
species, 680 «. 

Full species are the directive 
rules or types of God's action, 
634. — How many full species 
there are for each being, ibid. — 
In the archetype or perfectly 
complete species all the other 
species seem to be wtually 
contained. Hid. — Whether each 
being has but one archetype, 
ibid 

Scientific or supposed species, 
605 n. 

Law of the Complete Reali- 
zation of the Species. This 
law shows that it is be- 
fitting God's attributes that He 
should raise His creatures to the 
highest moral perfection and 
happiness, 833. — A given essence 
is never fully realized, unless its 
. very perfection is reached, ibid. 
— This principle of the realization 
of the several species implies the 
Law of Excluded Equality, 617, 
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and foil. — It affords a new proof 
of the Law of Variety, 634. 
Spirits See Angels, Intelli- 
gence. 
Spiritual things. The order of 
spiritual things excels that of 
corporeal things not in degree but 
in kind, 226. 
Spontaneity. This word expres- 
ses not a power, but a mode of 
action belonging to various pow- 
ers, 389 n. Sec Liberty 
(Moral). 
Stain of guilt, App. B, 60. 
Stars. Dante, in imitation of 
the Scripture, speaks of the stars 
as " things ot beauty," par 
excellence, 934 n. 
Stimulus. Man's activity cannot 
pass into action without a stimu- 
lus, 9, 90, App. B, 80. 
Strength of character, 20. 
Subjectivism. From it Kant 
passed by logical reasoning to 
scepticism, 66, 67. 
Sublime (The). See Tragedy. 
Substance. The sensists denied 
that man can know anything of 
the essences and substances of 
things, 138. 

The principle of the substance 
and the accidents is, more than 
any other, maintained in the 
government of the world, 900- 
912. 
Substances separate from cor- 
poreal matter. 
See Angels. 
Summa of St. Thomas [The\. 
It gave order and unity to the 
doctrine of Christianity, 909. — 
It was left unfinished, ibid. 
Superiority. Without the Laws 
of the Gradation of beings and 
of their Variety the good of 
superiority would have been lost 
to human nature, 682. — -Teaching 
of St. Thomas, ibid. — Man 
naturally feels pleasure in his own 
superiority, 683. — Acreatedbeing 
caimot fully understand its own 
excellence if it does not take ' 



account of the various grades in 
which it can be realized, 684. — 
The longing for superiority is 
good, considered in itself, ibid. — 
Superiority assigned to man even 
from his first creation, ibid. — Sin 
was permitted, that it might give 
occasion to the greatest inequality 
amongmen, 685. — The superiority 
of Christ is extolled throughout 
Scripture, 686. — AU kinds of 
superiority may be reduced to 
three supreme categories, 687. — 
Human nature must on the one 
band rise to the highest summit 
of each of the three kinds of 
superiority, and on the other sink 
to the lowest depths of the in- 
feriorities corresponding to them, 
687, 688. — The good desire for 
themselves that superiority only 
which is just, 688. — In the hier- 
archy of the wicked all superiority 
is hated and is a source of torment, 
ibid. — The longing for superiority 
belongs to the ontological order, 
689. — God takes delight in being 
above all contingent being, ibid. — 
The heavenly coraprehensors see 
their own superiority in the beatific 
vision, 690. — The gradation of 
all that is beneath them shows 
them most clearly their own ex- 
cellence, ibid. 
supernatural (The). Man wat 
created to enjoy God in a super- 
natural manner, App. B, 44. — 
Hence the possession of an infinite 
good became for him a necessity, 
245. — To attain to this end he 
had need of divine assistance, 
App. B, 44 n. — Human nature, 
when it was deprived of grace, 
was no longer sufficient for itself, 
246. 

In the present state of fallen 
humanity supernatural virtue is 
all that a Christian need care 
about, 314. — The supernatural 
principle gives to man what 
nature cannot give, namely, im- 
mortality, which is man's all, 771. 
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God makes the entire natural 
order serve the supernatural, 707. 
See Grace. 

Susceptibility to pleasure and to 
pain. See Sensitive nature. 

Stnthesism. Law of synthesism, 
406. — The circle which belongs 
to the synthesism of being, 673. 

Systems (philosophical). See 
Philosophy. 

TiACHER. Men have but one 
Teacher, God, 92, 93, 96, 115, 

*59- 

Temperance. Advantage which 
it procures for men even in the 
present life, 289. 

Temptations. Their one sole 
cause, 5, 6. — The smallest particle 
of grace is sufficient to overcome 
all temptations, 995. — Sufferings 
and calamities are spoken of in 
Scripture as temptations for the 
good, 48. 

Temptation of Christ by the 
devil, 781. 

Theodicy. This word signifies 
Justice of God, i. — Theodicy is 
a branch of Natural Theology, 3 . 
— Theodicy and Natural Theology 
are not synonymous, I. — Theo- 
dicy is destroyed by modem 
phOosophy, 156-163. 

ITie Author's object in writing 
this work, i, 3. — Division of the 
work, I. See Essay. 

Theology {Natural). It is the 
crown and summit of a Theodicy, 
3. See Criticism. 

Thought. A single thought at 
the right moment is sufficient to 
change the destiny of the world : 
instances of the patriarch Joseph 
and of Constantine, 865-867. — 
God is the first disposer of men's 
thoughts, and by this alone He 
has in His power the issue of all 
human events, 865. 868 — Re- 
ferences in Holy Scripture to this 
fact, 867. — The series of human 
thoughts and their occurring to 
the mind at certain moments and 



their departure from it, are the 
effects of natural causes, establish- 
ed or moved by God, 868, 860, 
876. 

Malice begins in thought, 947. 
Human thought is limited by 
habits and by education, 14. 
Time. Holy Scripture often re- 
minds us that God foresaw all 
times, and assigned to things and 
events their proper seasons, 555. 
— The determining of times and 
places belongs to God alone, 125, 
126, — and transcends the powers 
of human reason, 125 and foil. — 
It is a divine secret, 131. — Hence 
the turn of events often belies all 
human prognostications, 132. — 
Reason for constant watchfulness, 

131- 

Determinate expressions of 
time are often used in Scripture 
for indeterminate, App. A . 

liME-PlECE. The problem to be 
solved in its construction, 500. 

Title. See Right. 

Tradition preserved the traces 
of primary truths throughout all 
nations and in all ages, 114. — 
God never left the world wholly 
unprovided with such traditions 
as shoiJd assist men to raise 
their minds to Him, 261. 

Tragedy. When it will appear 
sublime and have also the appear- 
ance of truth, 864. — What forms 
the sublimity of the Greek 
tragedies, 863. 

Trinity. On the mystery of the 
Trinity depends that of the 
Incarnation, 74 

Truth. Abstract and common 
truth is different from the First 
and Subsistent Truth, 60 n. — It 
is easy to confound the one with 
the other, ibid. — St. Thomas has 
distinguished them with admir- 
able precision, ibid. — In this dis- 
tinction we must seek for the 
line of separation between the 
Christian and the Platonic sys- 
tem, ibid. 
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Truth is a divine appurtenance, 
292. —Man receives it, he cannot 
create it, 332.— It is the only 
^rm of the human mind, 151. — 
See Reason. 

In a certain sense it is true that 
not the indiridual, but mankind 
is the competent mtness of truth, 

33'- 

The Gentiles "held the truth 
in injustice," 38. 

Truthfulness. Fidelity to pro- 
mises and truthfulness are duties 
which sometimes can be fulfilled 
only at the cost of life, 728. 

Tyrants. See Punishment. 

Unbelievers. Whether, and how 
they can be saved, 985-991. 

Understanding (Human). We 
have received it from God, and 
in such measure as He thought 
proper to bestow, 84. — It receives 
the first materials for its con- 
ceptions from sensible things, 
55-57. — One of its greatest 
delights is the contemplation of the 
harmonious whole which Creative 
Wisdom produces out of various 
and contraiy things, 581. — The 
two labyrinths of the human 
mind, as Leibnitz calls them, 
170. — See Knowing (faculty 
of)- 

Unhappiness is the effect of sin, 
245-247. See Sin. 

Universals. .All knowledge con- 
sists of universals, 641. See 
Providence. 

Universe (The). It is a complex 
of causes, of substances which 
have an action of their own, 521, 
— an aggregate of means and 
of ends, 480, — a complex of 
goods which suffer some limita- 
tion and diminution from their 
co-existence and reciprocal ac- 
tions, 583, — a complex of signs 
of God's Wisdom and Goodness, 
676, 751 n. — It is a book laid 
open by God before men's eyes, 
and full of problems, 9, 69, — from 



which man leams knowledge, 
580. — It supplies him with the 
occasion of practising virtue, 581. 
God alone can make known to 
men the plan of the universe and 
thereby give them true consola- 
tion in their misfortunes, 45, 46- 
— No power can destroy this 
plan, 74. 

End of the Universe. It 
consists in the beatific vision, 
678, — and the divine glory, 660, 
670, 698. 

Order of the Universe. Distinc- 
tion between ^Ayji'^ra/ order and 
moral order in the universe, 242 
n. — The ethical order draws 
with it also the intellectual and 
^e physical ox&a, 973 «. — The 
nexus between cause and effect 
is a consequence of the consti- 
tution of natures, and is that 
which produces the order and 
beauty of the universe, 2. — This 
order and beauty furnishes us 
with a proof of the existence of 
God, 580.-- The universe was 
called by the Greeks " the beauti- 
ful" par excellence, ibid. — To 
place order in the universe is to 
do good to intelligent natures, 
659. — See God. 

Perfection of the Universe. In 
order that it might be worthy of 
God, it must be represented in 
its essence by the most simple 
act of God's Intelligence, and by 
the same act brought into ex- 
istence, 647. — It would be per- 
fect if the good produced were 
the greatest possible, and the 
means employed the least pos- 
sible, 506, 507.— Proof of the 
necessity of evil as contributing 
to the perfection of the universe: 
argument used by St. Thomas, 
6S9> — The loss of the reprobate 
is likewise necessary, 614, 615. — 
See Optimism. 

Events in the Universe. Every 
event is the effect of the long and 
intricate series of causes which 
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have been prepared and disposed 
by Divine Wisdom, 238, 256, 
859 and foil. — The immense 
chain of events which we call the 
universe, beginning %vith the 
word that creates and ending 
with the word that judges, is, 
according to the Apostle, de- 
pendent upon and firmly held 
together by God's Eternal Word, 
45, 46. — God's counsel in dis- 
posing events can never be 
fathomed by human insight, 74, 
— because man has not the know- 
ledge of the times, 131, 132. — 
Sophists who are ever arguing 
with excessive minuteness about 
the events of the universe and 
who cannot be satisfied wth a 
general reason, betray their own 
weakness, 20. — Everything that 
occurs in the universe is a sign 
and a proof of the Supreme 
Goodness of the Creator, 350. — 
See Cause (First). 

Lauus of the Universe. They 
originate from two elements, 295. 
— The limitation of creatmes pro- 
duces that universal Cosmic Law 
by which all natures, abandoned 
to themselves, are liable to evil, 
ibid. — The goodness placed in 
creatures by the creative act, and 
identical with the creatures them- 
selves, produces the other con- 
stituent cosmic laws, 296. — The 
primitive position which Divine 
Wisdom assigned to finite beings 
could not change these laws : it 
merely regulated their action, 297. 
— The application of the cosmic 
laws depends on the combination 
of things, 298. — The universe is 
governed by general laws ; some 
rare exceptions, or miracles, are 
pre-ordained by God and sub- 
ordinated to certain laws of their 
own, 238. — In the application of 
the laws of the universe, God has 
disposed that there should be 
irregularities in particular in- 
stances, and regularity in the 



whole, making the very irregular- 
ities serve for the accomplishment 
of His design, 277. — He who car 
only consider particular cases, 
cannot realize to himself the beauty 
of the imiverse ; whereas he who 
considers a long series of events 
will see therein an admirably 
regular and symmetrical order, 
ibid. 

See Providenci, Wisdom 
{Divine), WORLD. 
Utilitarians. Theii- definition 
of virtue, 287-291, 301. — They 
recognize the Providence of the 
Creator unawares to themselves, 
292. 

Vegetable life. Exuberance of 
natm-e in the production of 
vegetable life, 935. 

Vice forgets the consideration due 
to others and thinks only of self, 
272. 

Temporal evil has a continual 
tendency to follow vice, 271 and 
foil. 

Vigilance. Why it is inculcated 
by om- Divine Master, 131. 

Virtue. Properly speaking, natmal 
virtue is not true virtue, 286, 291, 
292. — Virtue consists in paying 
homage to the moral law, 286. — 
Even great criminals have certain 
traits which are called virtues, 
290, — but which are nothing but 
an effort which human nature 
makes to aggrandize and content 
itself, 291. — Natural virtue, 
separated from God, is vain and 
fallacious, but in the end con- 
tributes to His glory, ibid. — The 
only thing which man can callhis 
own is a kind of self-love, 292. — 
It is by an act of faith that virtue 
becomes efficacious and begins to 
reign in man, 286. — That which 
is only an empty appearance of 
virtue is often vaunted as a reality, 
257, — Supernatural virtue differs 
even in its external characteristics 
from natural virtue, 259. — Weak- 
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ness of the latter without the 
former, 260. — When virtue is 
rooted in an infinite good, it be- 
comes as immovable in man as is 
the law on which it depends, 286. 
— Its form lies in the sublimity 
and purity of its aim, 299. — Ex- 
ternal actions are the body, not 
the soul, of virtue, ibid. — Moral 
virtue consists in a movement 
which raises man to the Supreme 
Good, 374. 

How virtue first presented itself 
to man, 332. — See Abstract 
Ideas. — So long as men were 
not in possession of a pure know- 
ledge of virtue, they could not 
love it for its own sake alone, 336. 
— Man could not by his own 
strength attain to such love of 
virtue as to sacrifice all sensible 
things for its sake, 336, 337. — 
The abstraction of virtue is a 
phantom without the grace of the 
Redeemer, 337, 338. — God found 
the way of associating temporal 
advantages with the worship of 
sacrifice and of making them all 
subservient to the same, by giving 
sensible and often miraculous 
rewards to virtue and to vice^ 
340, 341. — When man's mind 
had not yet risen to high abstrac- 
tions, God trained him to virtue 
by means of temporal goods and 
evils, 367. — Before the time of 
Christ believers were disposed to 
receive by a kind of implicit faith 
that sublime spiritualjty which 
the Messias was afterwards to 
preach, 344. — See Goodness 
(Divine). — Advantages which 
accrue to man from sacrifice of 
self for the love of virtue, 367, 
368. See Good (Human), 
Good (Sensible). — Physical evils 
help man to practise heroic virtue, 
612. — A man has no right to 
complain of his sufferings in this 
life, even though he is faithful to 
natural virtue, 262, 265. — Natural 
virtue cannot claim to be exempt 



from temporal evil, 237, 241. — 
The moral perversity of some 
men is necessary for the increase 
of virtue in others, 612. — See 
Distribution of good andKVil.. 
Virtue in our present state 
consists in the acknowledgment 
of the limitation of human nature, 
and in the reunion of this nature 
with God, 299. — This virtue is 
the effect of grace, ibid.— 
Through the grace of Christ man 
now reaches a higher perfection 
than he would have attained to 
in the state of innocence, 300. — 
Under the system of Redemption 
there can be no truly virtuous 
life without the grace of Christ, 
256. — Detachment from natural 
things is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of Christian virtue, and wins 
the victory over them and leads 
to the possession of them, 317, 
324. — Why the virtuous Christian 
is despised by the world, 317, 
318. — Why he rejoices in external 
sufferings, 301, 324. — He regards 
it as a great happiness to suffer 
for his own salvation and for 
that of others, 324. — He par- 
ticipates in Christ's triumph over 
all things and in all that belongs 
to Him, ibid. ?^ee Grace.— 
The Church is the society deput- 
ed to be the perpetual custodian 
of perfect virtue on earth, 325. 

The simulation of virtue cannot 
be as frequent, constant and sure 
of itself as true virtue is, 272. 

Virtuous conduct towards one's 
fellow-creatures consists in wish- 
ing well to all and in showing 
this by deeds, ibid. — Without 
several individualsliving together, 
the social virtues, which are 
properly speaking the virtues of 
mankind, would have been im- 
possible, 581. — The material in 
which are embodied the moral 
virtues (justice, fortitude, pru- 
dence, and temperance) is the use 
of the beings which comprise the 
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universe, and the good and 
the harm which are occasioned 
by them to man, ibid. 

Law of Virtue. It is that of 
Moral Being, 395,411-414. See 
Being [Moral). — The laws of 
virtue and of wisdom result in 
one sole law, 415. — Why the 
moral individual does not al- 
ways follow the law of virtue, 
396 and foil. 
Vision (Beatific). The object is 
infinite, but the faculty of seeing 
that object is subjective and 
finite, 695. — The communication 
of the Divine Essence cannot be 
effected save in a mode accommo- 
dated and proportional to the 
natural faculties, ibid. — Whether 
the blessed in heaven must 
necessarily see in God aU that 
He knows scientia visionis, and 
how they receive their knowledge, 
695 n. — Teaching of St. Thomas, 
ibid. See Saints. — He who 
sees Hod is aware that besides 
the wisdom which he sees in a 
limited manner, there is another 
abyss of wisdom into which his 
vision cannot penetrate, and of 
which he forms a certain negative 
concept, 694. — Were God to 
manifest Himself to man only 
in so far as His reality corres- 
ponds with the mdeterminate 
being which shines in the human 
intellect, this vision would suffice 
to place man in the state of 
grace but not in the state of 
glory, 696. — If man were ad- 
mitted to the vision of the 
operations of God ad intra, this 
would suffice to beatify him, 
but he would not know the 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness in 
its operations ad extra, 697. — 
Difference between that contem- 
plation of the Wisdom and 
Goodness of God in creatures 
which is possible in this life, and 
the vision which we shall have of 
them in Heaven, 673. — While 



man is a wayfarer on earth, he 
sees and experiences the effects 
and the terms of the Divine 
acts ; in heaven he beholds these 
same acts in their principle and 
in their essence, 677, 751 n. 
See Faith. — Not a single acci- 
dent that has ever occurred is 
superfluous to the bliss of the 
heavenly comprehensors, 674 — 
678, 698. See Universe.— The 
blessed, perceiving in (iod the 
Divine Act which creates the 
world, and contemplating its 
exemplar, see in that exemplar 
the beatific vision itself, which 
is its crowning excellence, 672. — 
God whom they see, is conjoined 
with the universe as its principle, 
678, 694. 

Wars. They are ordained by 
Providence, 797. — Most deadly 
wars will be waged at the end of 
the world between the city of 
God and the city of the devil, 
822. 

Weakness {Moral). In what it 
consists, 20. — Its symptoms, ibid. 
— A weak-minded man has need 
of accessory reasons to keep him 
steadfast to moral principles, 20, 
167, 177. 

Will ( The). It is a power which 
springs up in each being, through 
the intelligence which is in it, 
398, 410. — It has good for its 
object, 631. — It always terminates 
with its action, in an object known 
and set before it by the intelli- 
gence, ibid. — Objects are willed 
by it in the same way that they 
are known by the understanding, 
ibid. — This mode in which the 
will acts depends in part on the 
will itself; and herein consists 
the efficacy peculiar to bi-lateral 
liberty, 631 n. See Liberty 
[bi-lateral). 

Will [Divine). See God. 

Will [Human). It collects and 
unifies in itself the three human 
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instincts, 398, 410. See In- 
SilNCTS. — It is the radical 
activity of the individual human 

subject, 410 How it differs 

from the animal, the rational and 
the moral instinct, ibid. — If man 
were naturally perfect, his free- 
will would have power over all 
the animal activities, and even 
in our present state the will can 
have more or less influence over 
them, 398 n. — -If one of the two 
contrary instincts attracts the 
will to such a degree as entirely 
to control its activity, then the 
individual wills and does good or 
evil necessarily, though spon- 
taneously : such is the state of 
the blessed in heaven and of the 
reprobate in hell, 410. — Actual 
liberty is not essential to the 
human will, which is physically 
subject to certain natural laws 
which are not those of liberty; 
consequently, it can by the mere 
fact of generation receive an 
unavoidable bent to evil, App. B, 
10. See Sin (Original). 
Wisdom. It is not every kind of 
knowledge that deserves the name 
of wisdom, 4. — According to the 
commonly received idea of it, it 
means nothing else than the 
Science of Happiness, m, 117. 
— The Holy Scriptures insinuate 
that wisdom must be the result 
of universal knowledge, 112. — 
True wisdom is placed even by 
men in the ultimate conclusions 
of knowledge, 122. — Man cannot 
discover it by himself, 112, 116- 
121. — God alone can disclose to 
him its secret, 118. — Revelation 
teaches it to all men with sim- 
pHcity, with security, and at all 
times, 120. — How God communi- 
cated wisdom to men, 122. — Not 
all men can be learned, but all 
can be wise, ibid. — The fear of 
God is wisdom, Ii6-ii8, 122, 
123, 883. — Wisdom was taken 
by all antiquity to signify a 



virtuous knowing, virtue itself in 
its completion, 415. — Description 
which is given in Scripture of the 
searcher after wisdom, and of the 
qualities which he must possess, 
63, 168. 

The law of wisdom is that of 
sufficient reason, 412-414, 691. — 
The law of wisdom and that of 
virtue result in one and the same 
law, 415. — If anyone were to act 
without sufficientreason, he would 
be neither wise nor virtuous, 416. 
— The law of wisdom never re- 
gards mere individuals as its end, 
630, 631, — but individuals in so 
far as they realize in themselves 
all the good which is shown in 
the intelligible essence, 631.— In 
regard to its mode of action 
wisdom is directed by the law of 
the least means, ibid. — See Law 
of Sufficient Reason. 

Wisdom (The Book of). It is a 
treatise on the high and provident 
dispositions of the Almighty, 168. 

Wisdom (Divine). It is infinite, 
132. — AU things, from the great- 
est to the least, are ordained and 
used by God's Wisdom, 702-705. 
— Mobility and subtlety are its 
properties, 147. — Depth of its 
secrets, 78, 614. — It is poured 
forth on all the works of God, 
851 «,— Without the work of 
creation the Wisdom of God 
could not be manifested to finite 
inteUigences, 692 and foil. — How 
it determined the Tnanner and 
order of those contingent natures 
which the Divine Power brought 
out of nothing, 854. — Its great 
work consisted in deciding on the 
position to be assigned to the 
beings just created, the motion 
to be given to free natures, and 
the first events to be permitted or 
prevented, 238. — It is according 
to Divine Wisdom that the uni- 
verse should be governed by 
general and permanent laws, not 
by singular and arbitrary actions, 
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520. — The Law of Divine Wisdom 
is one and without exceptions, 
but the apphcations of it are 
most diversified, 541, 543. — It 
requires that every entity should 
yield all the good it can, 510. — 
The Fathers of the Church observe 
that God overthrows the wicked 
and the devil himself chiefly by 
the use of Wisdom and G oodness, 
662. — God's Wisdom prefers the 
greatest complex of goods, even 
though it consists of goods mixed 
with evils, 285, 493. — Those who 
complain of the permission of 
evil, in reality aim at the destruc- 
tion of God's Wisdom, 474. — 
The problem of wisdom is tliis : 
•'What is the greatest good that 
can be obtained with a given 
quantity of action?" 475, 506. 
See Law of the Least Means. 
— Principle to be followed in 
solving this problem, 508-510, 
691. — How it is solved by God, 
476. 

God's Wisdom shown in His 
instruction of mankind, 69, 71, — 
and in His leaving so much that 
is obscure in the book of Nature 
and in Revelation, 98. 

Only those who love God, can 
possess wisdom, 851 «. 

Word. Words draw to themselves 
the attention of the mind, which 
takes them as signs of things, 
444. — See Abstract Ideas. — 
Man is helped by words to recall 
to mind his own transitory pro- 
nouncements, to repeat them with 
ease and to give them consistency, 
669. — See Language. 

Word of God [The). He is the 
First-bom before aU creatures, 
inasmuch as He is the Exemplar 
and Creator of the world, 672. — 
He is most simple, and therefore 
the essences of created things 
have not in Him any real dis- 
tinction, 672 «. 

Knowledge which the Divine 
Word will communicate to the 



unregenerate after the resurrec- 
tion, App. B, 81. See Christ. 
World. It is called by St. Paul 
a mirror and an enigma of the 
Divinity, 60. — Its duration is 
divided by the Fathers into 
seven epochs, App A. — The 
time of the end of the world is 
known to the Father alone, 129. 
— The hypothesis of the existence 
of two or more equal worlds is 
inadmissible, 620, 627. 

Origin of the error of those 
who conceived God to be the 
soul of the world, 601 n. 

See Creation, Universe. 

Exemplar of the world in 
the Divine Word, 665. — Though 
one, it comprised many successive 
states, the last of which was to 
remain eternally, 666. — The 
world in its final and permanent 
state is the archetype as it were 
of those that preceded it. Hid. — 
It has perfect unity and harmony 
and order in its parts, ibid. — 
Some of those parts, namely, the 
elect, whose head is Christ, con- 
stitute the end of the world, ibid. 
— Christ bids us pray " Thy 
kingdom come," to hasten the 
realization of the Eternal Ex- 
emplar, ibid. — This final state 
will be the '* day of rest for the 
people of God," 667. 

Man has not in himself the 
whole Exemplar, but gathers and 
derives his knowledge of it from 
his perceptions and the medita- 
tions he makes on them, 668. 
Worship was at first domestic, 
afterwards national, 342. — It was 
freed by Christ from the restric- 
tions of family and of nation, ibid. 
— Necessity of external worship, 

430- 
WRITERS(.£'«&«aJ<2<ra/). They have 
always been, substantially, in 
possession of the truth concern- 
ing the limitations of human 
reason, 137. 
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